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I 

ANCIENT INDIAN GENEALOGIES AND OHEONOLOGY 

By F. E. PARGITER, M.A. 

rjlHE subjoci that I venture to diwcusR in this paper 
is one that may seem surprising and even fantastic, 
and yet, if any orderliness can be introduced into ti*e 
earliest Indian ages, it can only be attained by examining 
and co-ordinating all the genealogical and quasi-historical 
data which have been handed down in Sanskrit books. 
The subject has been before my mind for many years, 
and it lias been only after long consideration of all the 
relevant information, which I have been able to collect out 
of all those books, especially the Epics and Puranas, that 
it has seemed to me some measure of order may be educed 
out of the chaos of material. That information is con- 
densed in the following pages, and no statement is made 
without citing the authorities that support it. I may say 
that the conclusions set out here were not reached from 
any preconceived ideas, except this one (if it merits that 
description), that the ancient ksatriya literature deserves 
to be examined from a common-sense point of view on the 
supposition *tb at it may contain genuine tradition, however 
much distorted in the course of time. It was only after 
investigating the subject piecemeal, following each detail 
JRAS. 1010. 
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into other details to which it led and continually re- 
arranging them as their number and mutual relations 
developed, that something definite seemed at first to 
emerge out o£ the chaos, and then gradually the subject 
seemed to shape itself into some degree of order. Even if 
my views should not commend themselves to others, yet 
the material collected here and the method of treatment 
may, I hope, be of some service to otliers in elucidating the 
subject. Hitherto ancient India has appeared rather like 
a view in a photograph, witli tlie various distant objects 
sliown, it is true, yet somewhat flattened in perspective ; 
and it has been my endeavour in this paper to apply 
the stereoscopic process to it, so as to make the vista of 
th(i past stand out in something like its true distances. 

It is a commonplace tliat early history concerns itself 
almost entirely With celebrated men and their personal 
d(‘-eds. Nothing more than that can then be expected 
in the accounts that hav(i come down to us about ancient 
India, and on the whole that is all that is offered in » 
Sanskrit books, if we considcu* the matter that is primarily 
genealogical or (juasi-liistorieal and tlie stories introduced 
therein to explain or illustrate it. 

In ancient India there w<Te two classes of celebrated 
men, kings and rishis (this word may fairly be Anglicized), 
atul early Indian chronicles deal almost wholly witli them. 

A remarkable distinction must, however, be noted between 
the genealogical accounts of kings and risliis. A king’s 
lif(‘ was conditioned by his family, his capital, and his 
territories. Tlie rishi’s life had no such bounds ; his youth 
was spent in the hermitage of some spiritual preceptor 
whose teaching lie desired, and after ho had finished his 
studies his life was passed wlierever lie chose to fix his 
lieimitago, or in any capital where a king welcomed liis 
ministiations, or in any spot where he could best carry 
out austerities (tapas). The kings belonged to dynasties, 
and were proud of and cherished the memory and fame of 
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their ancestors. The rishis developed no similar priestly 
succession ; they cared little about preserving particulars 
of their lineage, though a patronymic or gotra name 
attested descent in most families. Kings hoped to transmit 
their realm and lineage, enliauced by their own faine, to an 
enduring posterity. The rishis sought eminence in sacred 
erudition and the power of austerities, and their successors 
were their spiritual rather than their natural sons. With 
kings tlie dynasty was the great idea* each king being 
a link in its per])(^tuation and (exaltation. With the rishis 
Steered lore was the great idea, ea(di risiii being a link in its 
transmission and glorirication. IndiN^idual embition existed 
among both classes, but the main rosull ultimately was 
this — among ksatriyas the ro; al dyucisty formed the 
enduring memory, and among brahmaiis reJigi(ms doctrine 
and pi’iestly ]i(Aver constitnt^ul the p(‘rmanent achievement. 

It is clear, then, that genealogical accounts and stories of 
royal exploits were the essential features of the ksati l^ a 
record, while genealogies were but a collateral detail with 
the ancient brahmans. Royal genealogies liave been 
handed down in many compositions ; ^ brahmaiiical 
genealogies can liardly be said to exist. The former 
constitut(‘d one of the main subjects which every Purana 
was expe-cied to set out ; the latter are nc>where mentioned 
as a matter that required pjirticular attention. Marriage 
alliances wore subjects of great moment with kings ; the 
stories told about risliis indicate that their lineage was by 
no means unblemished. The three great ksatriya lines, 

^ The refercricen to the various works cited are taken from the 
following editions: — Malidhharata and JlarivaMa^ Calc., 1835; Rdmd- 
yana. Bomb. ; Kurvin, Mdrkandeya^ and Puraiias, Biblioth. Indica ; 
Agni, Garuda, Llmja, ami Mat»ya Puraiias, Jlvana)ida Vidyasagara’s 
Calc, editions of 1882, l8iK), 1885, and 1870 respectively ; Bhdgavata 
Purana, Bomb. ; Brahma and Padma Pnraiias, Anandasrama Bomb. 
Series ; Vimu Purana, Wilson’s Translation. The chapter is quoted as 
well as the verse in the M Bk. and Hariv,, because the numbering of 
the verses is not always correct. It is indicated throughout by ^italic 
figures. 
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the Solar and Lunar and Yadava dynasties, profess to 
exhibit more than fifty well-romembered generations ; 
among rishi families it. is rare to find a list of five 
continuous descents. Tlie longest that 1 am aware of is 
this — Vasistha, f^aktri, Para^ara, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
Suka Araneya and his sons^ — ^yet even in this line Vasistha 
is probably only a (jotva name. The most copious list of 
brahman families of common origin is that of the sons 
and descendants of Visvamitra,*^ and the longest line of 
brahmanical descent is that attributed to Vitahavya the 
Haihaya ;^ and both of them were ksatriyas by birth 
who became brahmans.'* This marked difference can only 
be explained on the ground that royal lineages were not 
the concern of risliis, but of court bards and court priests. 
This ksatriya literature grow up in virtual independence 
of brahmanical literature, and only w^hen it had developed 
into an imposing mass and had attained great popular 
appreciation was it taken over by the brahmans as a not 
unworthy branch of knowledge. It was then that it was 
arranged and augmented with stories and discourses 
fashioned after brahmanical ideas. 

The desire of handing down their genealogies and royal 
exploits existed thus among kings, and they liad the 


' MBh. i, nr. (1757 GO ; 77tS’, G792-4 ; (>0. 2*208-9 ; xii, .7J/, 13642-3 ; 

8483-5; 12195-7. Kilrmay i, 7,9, 20-7. Jfarir. IS, 977-81. 

2 MBh. xii, 7/9, 1771-2 ; xiii, 4, 248-60. Bltdffar. ix, 76*, 28-37. 
Brahma, 10, 55-66. VOyu, ii, ,79, 93-9. Jfariv. 27, 1400-74 ; 32, 
1767-76. 

3 MBh, xiii, 30, 1997-2(H)5. 

* Vitahavya gained hrahmanhood {MBh. xiii, 30, 1983-97, 2005-6) 
because a Bhargaya rishi falsely asserted by implication that he was 
a brahman, and the assertion had to stand good. Visvamitra’s difficulty 
lay in the fact that he was of pure kijiatriya lineage. Not a few royal 
ksatriyas had no difficulty in becoming f>rahmans, because there had been 
brahman paternity in their near ancestry ; thus among King Vitatha’s 
descendants (see p. 45) were Kanva. Maudgalya, and other brahmans. 
Brahman paternity was sufficient in those days. See p. 37 and p, 45, 
n. S. ^ The mother might he of the lowest class, as was Vyasa’s mother, 
or was unnecessary according to various stories. 
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means of doing so in bards and court priests. There was 
also a strong popular interest in the traditions and ballads 
relating to famous kings, and a class of men existed who 
learnt the old stories and genealogies, for nothing less 
than this can be implied by the many terms used to 
describe them, such as imra-vidy purdM-jna, paurdnika, 
V((msa’vid, va'ni&a-purdm-jmi ; and they were both 
brahmans and others, for the words dvija, vipra, and 
jana arc often added to the description. Such men oi* 
perhaps jjopnlar traditions are refemd to in other 
expressions, such as ity anukismuia/j, iti srutmn, udd- 
liaranti, etc. 

These old genealogies, tlierefore, with their incidental 
stories are not to be looked upon as legends or fables 
devoid of basis or sul>stance. Imt contain genuine historical 
tradition, and may well be considered and dealt witli 
from a common-senso point of view. They give us an 
opportunity of viewing ancient India from the ksatriyii 
standpoint. The ki^atriyas played a very great part in 
those early days, and a consideration of the literature that 
they originated is esseniial to a right understanding of 
those distant times. The reproach that there was no 
historical faculty in ancient India is true only as regards 
tlie brahmans. The ksatriyas did display almost as much 
of that faculty as could be exjieeted in such ages in the 
appreciation bestowed on the dynastical genealogies and 
ballads of royal exploits. In Babylonia and Egypt 
permanent records were made in inscriptions and on clay 
tablets. In ancient India there was (as far as we know) 
no such method of perpetuation, and ancient deeds could 
be handed down only by memory. We have the results 
in the Epics and Puranas, together with a gi*eat quantity 
of brahmanical accretions. 

It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that the kings on 
whom praise is bestowed in the brahmanical literature are 
by no means those who are highly extolled in the ksatriya 
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literature. The Rig- Veda contains hymns composed during 
the ages that intervened between Mtodhatr Yauvana4va ^ 
and Dev&pi, who lived about a century before the great 
battle between the Paudavas and Kauravas (see p. 53). 
During that long period tlic most famous monarchs were 
Arjuna, Marutta, Sagara, Bharata, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa, 
Dilipa Tl, and Kamar besides famous kings such as 
Hari^candra, Alarka, Ajamullia, Kuru, Brahmadatta, and 
others,^ yet none of tht‘se are mentioned in the liymns 
except Bharata;^ and apparently Ajamidha/' and possibly 
Rama.® The jiceounts, as they stand now, generally extol 
such great rulers as munifieent sacrificers, yet the rishis 
have preserved no liymns composed in their honour, if 
any wore composed. It cfin hardly be supposed that no 
rishis capable of song existed during th(i reigns of all 
those monarchs. On tlu^ other hand, the kings who are 
lauded in the hymns, such as tln^ Paucala kings, Divodasa, 
Sudas, and others (see p. 21), are hardly known to 
ksatriya fame. It would seem, fii-st, that the really 
famous kings, contident in tliemselves and their big 
battalions, cai'ed little aljout the divine assistance which 
the risliis professed to bestoAV, or that the brahmanical 
sacrificial rites wnin* not fully elaborated in their time ; 
and, secondly, that the rishis established their spiritual 
ascendancy through the later, less powerful, but devout- 
minded kings of Central Madliyadessa, such as Bharata’s 
successors and the Pahcala kings. Hence, probably, in 
great measurt' tlie special sanctity and claims asserted 
for that region. 

It is not to be expected that precision in genealogical 

See pp. 30 and ,31. llig~V. x, is aitrilniied to him. 

See j). 30. See Table of genealogical lists, p. 26. 

Hig- \ . vi, ^6", 4, and other passages. Bharata is, I believe, the only 
really great king who receives appropriate esteem in the brahmanical 
literature, and he reigned in Central Madhyade6a. He appears to have 
been idecidedly hrahmanya. 

« Rig-V, iv, 44, 6. e Mg^y. x, 14. 
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details can be found, and for obvious reasons. < In fact, 
it is often frankly stated that, while the lists are given 
“at length*' and “in correct succession”, viatarena and 
dnupwvena} yet they are not complete, and tliat the 
names of those kings only are mentioned who were 
famoTis or were specially remembered Sometimes it is 
stated tliat a long list is only a succinct one, mvJcmpena 
or samdscna? Admittedly, then, the lists are not exhaustive, 
and this conclusion is confirmed by three considerations.^ 
First, some of the lists omit even well-known names ; 
thus, if we look at the Solar dynasty, the Agni and 
Fadma Puranas omit Sudasa, father of Mitrasaha Kalmasa- 
pada, who was famed by his patronymic Raudasa, and 
the Bhdgavatd and Kfimta mit Ambarisa, who was 
a celebrated king. Secondly, little -known names are 
suppli(‘d by some of the jiuthorities ; thus, in the same 
dynasty the Kurma. Liiuja, Matsya, and Padma insert 
Prainoda between Drdhasva and Haryai^va, while he 
other authorities ignore him. There is no ground for 
suspecting that Pramoda has been invented ; as an 
insignificant king he 1ms simply been dropped out of 
the other lists. Thirdly, names occur which are obviously 
or probably patronymics ; thus, in the Yadava dynasty 
Sat vat and his son Satvata are given only by the Oaruda, 
L'inga, and Vdyiiy while the other Puranas omit one or 
other of these names. A king who is remembered only 
by his patronymic is on the verge of dropping out. 

Notwithstanding such omissions, the lineage is. generally 
given as being continuous ; thus, in the Lunar dynasty some 
authorities give from ten to thirteen generations between 

^ Brahma, IS, 2 ; 43, 5 ; Vdyu, ii, S^, 1 ; 37, 115 ; Hariv. 31, 

1653 ; 32, 1842. 

2 Brahma, 15, 831-2 ; Karma, i, 21, 60 ; Lihya, i, 60, 43 ; Padvm, v, 8, 

] 61-2 ; Vdyu, ii, 20, 21 1 ; Vhnu, iv, 4 ; Hariv. 15, 831. 

^ Lihga, i, 08, 1 ; Karma, i, 21, 60. 

* See also p. 11, and the names in brackets in the Table of ligts are 
further instances of omissions. 
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Kuril and Pratipa, while others reduce them to five or six. 
And it is generally said or implied that the successor 
after a gap was son of the predecessor before the gap. 
There arc four ways in which the relationship between 
two kings is expressed, and they may be explained most 
easily by styling the predecessor A and the successor B ; 
and A may be either named or referred to by the pronoun 
tad. They are tlicse : (1) B was A’s son, the relation 
being defined by some word meaning son or begotten ; ^ 

(2) B was of A, no relationship being specified ; 

(3) B was from or after A, the ablative case being used 
or the equivalent adverbial form;^ and (4) B was heir 
of A."^ I'hese different ways no doubt often mean only 
the same thing, namely, sonship ; still, the first does not 
always mean immediate sonship ; the second and fourth 
might cover cases where brothers, miphews, or grandsons 
succeeded ; and the third might imply simply that one 
king followed anoth<*r with little or no relationship 
between them. Such being tlu‘ conditions, the additional 
names which some lists give may be genuine names ; 
and, if allowance must be made for omissions, such naim'S 
may show with soiik^ probability where gaps occur. 
Exactitude, however, in th(\se points is not indispensable 
for the present purpose. All that is necessary is that 
the genealogies should be set out with approximate 
fullness, and synchronisms will introduce fixed points 
among them, from which the generations may be review^ed 
and adjusted either backwards or forwards. 

As regards names, tluj kings who were especially 

^ tJ.g. Vijayad Ihiviiko Ruriikaf tu Vrkah mtah. Oariula, i, 

138. 28. 

e.g. Dnjlm&iHiHya Pramodai ca and ITaryasrasya Nikumhho 'hhui. 
Matsyay 12^ 33. 

® e.g. Ndhhdgdd AmfMiriHo Idinf. Sindhndinjjo ’mbaivsafah, Garuda, i, 
138 f 31. Ways (2) and (3) become indistinguiHbable where the abh and 
the gen, we alike, e.g. JBahos tu Sagarah Ibid. 28. 

^ e.g. Sasadasya tu dayddak Kakiifmfhv mlma. Jlrahmay ix, 7, 51. 
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celebrated are well known, and the names of the others 
are mainly useful as marking steps in the descent, so that 
as long as the steps are labelled, it is not material whether 
insignificant names are perfectly correct. Where a name 
appears in several forms, I have taken that form which is 
supported by most of the autliorities or the best of them ; 
and if the variations are too many to render tliat possible, 
I have adopted what seems the most likely form. Only 
such names are included in the lists as are found in at 
least two authorities.^ 

In these ways, though absolub^ acctnacy is ui attainable, 
it may yet be ptjssibh' to reach such an approximation as 
may be sufficient for working purposes. 

The most salient feature iha'^ appears on a comparison 
of the genealogies the great length <)£ the Solar dynasty 
of Ayodhya. It contains suiue ninety-three names, whereas 
the two next ioiig(‘st lists are much shorter, namely, the 
Yadava line of Western India witli some sixty-two nan. s, 
and the Lunar or Paurava line with about fifty names 
lliere are good reasons W lioldi ng that the Solar list is 
fairly complete and that the latter two are far from 
being so. 

India has often suffered from invading hosts from the 
nort]i-W('st, and there can be no doubt that similar 
invasions occurred during th(^ earliest ages The Aryan 
invasion is the first of whi(*h we have any evidence, and 
there are indications that other races poured into and 
swept over North India afterwards. The most striking 
instance of this is the story of the struggle of Sagara, 

^ The Brahma Purana and t\ni Ilarivam^a (’whieli is virtuall}^ a Parana) 
cannot generally be regarded as distinct authorities, for their lists have 
such close and even veibal leserablance as to indicate tliat they are little 
more than two versions of one authority. The other Puranas, while 
showing much similarity in some places, differ considerably in others, 
and do not readily fall into sejiarate groups. The general exposition 
of the dynasties (pj). 16-25) will give some idea of the connexions 
which they show with one another in some, though not in all, portions of 
the genealogies. 
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king of Ayodhya, against the Hailiayas and Talajahghas 
(see p. 36, etc.) and hordes of 6akas, Pahlavas, Kambojas^ 
etc. All the authorities which relate the story say this.^ 
Bahu, king of Ayodhya,- was driv’^en froin his throne by 
the invadeis and died afterwards in tlie forest ; his queen 
gave birth to Sagara ; 8agara was brought up in Aurva 
Bhargavas ]iernutag(‘ and on attaining nianliood fought 
against and finally &ul)jugated tlu^ invaders. If there is 
any hist oiical truth in tliis story, it can only mean that 
the whole of 'Noilh India had been o\eirun by those hordes, 
that e\ery kingdom in the nortli-west and Madhyadei!5a 
had falksi, that Kosala, tlu* most easterly kingdom of 
Madhyadesa which encouiittaiMl the invadeis last, went 
down for a time, and tliat Sagara subdued them and 
re-estahlished the Solar dynasty Those events imply 
a period oi sonu' thirty y<‘ars at least in Kosala, and 
indicate that Moiili - \Vest(*in and Western India and 
Madhya(lc*sa must lia\(‘ Ihhh submerged for half a century 
at least." The Kosala lira' i(‘mained unbroken, but aJl 
the dynasties west of it must have suffered seiiously, 
and if w(‘ can synchionize this peiiod with sonre jieriod 
in the other dynasties, confusion or a material gap may 

• M Hh 111 , Uih, 8SS1 2; i\, s, 2 7 ; JJ/ahwa, S, 47 51 ; 

121 42; llarn 7/, 7<)U 7^ 7S4 , liamaij. i, 70, 27 37; ii, tlO, 
15-25 (impoifecth ) TIk uki]) jnililislied l)\ mt in this Journal foi 1908, 
p 332, will help io dut idatt thi*^ pa]>cr 

^ The liamay. < alls him Asit.i 

Duniig this pcnocl the imathrs were in power and had probably 
begun to settle down in the ( omit lies they had conquered; and this 
also seems implied l)^ then appealing to Vasistha (that is, one of the 
Vasistha family) mid his taking them undei his protection, tor the 
Vasisthas were the < oiirt piiests ot Ayodhya (as mentioned in p. 14), and 
he as a brahman nin> ha\e maintained his position as court prie&t under 
the Haihaya Talaiangha iiile feagara’h reiiiessive treatment of the 
different peoples (as exjilained in the passages cited above), therefore, 
means probably that the rules which he imposed on them applied to 
those barhaiiaiis who had settled down and remained in the territories 
which he ruled as cakiavartin and not to the nations outside India. He- 
marked off and degiaded them from the rest of his subjects, and the 
distinctions naturally disapjieaied in the course of time. 
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be expected in them. That is what we do find. A great 
gap occurs in the Lunar line ; the Ktoyalcubja dynasty 
disappeared ; the Kasi genealogy is confused ; and new 
dynasties sprang up afterwards in Madhyadesa. 

This story shows that Kosala from its eastward position 
escaped various calamities that befell the more westerly 
kingdoms. Its dynastic list thei-eforo roinaincd continuous 
and full, while the lists of other dynasties will be found 
to have suftered breaks, an<l thus necessarily fall short 
of it in their numbers, Further, other dynasties were 
not so great and important co^iti itaofudy as the Solar 
monarchy, and their lists were not handed down with the 
same veneration and fullness. Their libts are manifestly 
far from comjdete, as tlie Table of g<^nealogies sliows. 
Tlie, length of the Solar liju‘, thei*elore, is not to be 
corrected and j’(‘duced by a comparison with the other 
lines, but is a standard by which we may measure the 
deficiencies and gaps in the other lists, and th() Tabh‘ uf 
genealogies will sliow how truly it serves thts purpose. 

Besides such vicissitudes, chai'.ges were also produced 
by internal conquests. Tims the dynasties of North and 
South Pafieala sprang from the Paurava Ajamidha of the 
Lunar race. He or his sons conquered those countries 
and established separate thrones in them. Again, one of 
tlm near descendants of Jyamagha's son Vidarbha of the 
Yadava race was Cidi or Cedi, and lie originated the 
Caidya kings, ^ that is, the kingdom of Cedi. That 
dynasty, however, was conquered afterwards by the 
Paurava Vasu, wlio was fifth in descent from Kuru, and 
established himself as Caidya - Uparicara. He also 
conquered tlie neighlxniring countries as far as Magadha, 
and established his five sons in five kingdoms there, two 
of which were Cedi and Magadha, and two others were 

^ Ag7i{, 27h 17-18; BUyav. ix, 24, 1-2; Mafaya, U. 35-8; Padrm, 
V, 13, 19-21 ; Vayu, ii, S3, 36-8 ; Vmm, iv, IB ; Liiiga, i, 68 , 35^-40 ; 
Oanida, i, 139, 29-30. 
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probably Karusa and Kau^ambi. His eldest son, 
Brhadratha, obtained Magadha and founded the dynasty 
which flourished under Jarasandha in the Pandavas’ time.^ 

In dealing with these ancient genealogies synchronisms 
are the most important points to be considered. The 
genealogies are of little practical value by themselves. 
It is only by co-ordinating them that they can be made 
to furnisli any chronological results which may possess 
any value, and this can only be done by establishing 
synchronisms between the various lines. Synchronisms, 
therefore, are the essential facts in the present imiuiry. 
Now, stori(‘-s and allusions exist in jdenty connecting 
various kings and rishis, but arc obviously not etjually 
worthy of credence, and it is necessary to ascertain some 
criteria l)y which their trustworthiness may be estimated. 
The following distinctions are put forward as likely to 
help, with reasonable sureness, to eliminate what cannot 
be genuine tradition - 

Passages which connect difterent kings and rishis 
may be divided into four broad classes: (1) allusions or 
comments, incidental or explanatory, in the course of 
a genealogy ; (2) incidental allusions elsewhere ; (3) stories 
which ai’e primarily ksatriya stories ; and (4) stories which 
are primarily brahmanical. 

The first class occur as professedly genuine details and 
are introduced simply because they belong naturally to the 
genealogical accounts. They are most trustworthy when 
moderate in number and really explanatory, and they are 
open to doubt the more they show signs of amplitication 
and exaggeration.^ Passages of the second class are met 
with by way of explanation or comparison, and are most 
trustworthy when they ai*e l)rief and are introduced 
simply and naturally. 

The third class comprises a great number of stories of 

^ ^ee MBh, i, 2334-65, and passaj^es cited for this dynasty, p, 22. 

The (•aivtfja contains ver^' little cxplaiiiitory matter. 
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various kinds, and may be broadly divided into those that 
describe some alleged occurrence and those that are mainly 
laudatory. The latter kind are generally replete with 
exaggeration, and often disregard conditions of time and 
place. As an instance may be mentioned the long tight 
between Bhisma and Rtoa Jamadagnya in MBh, v, 179, 
etc., which is impossible, because Rama lived many 
centuries before Bhisma. This latter kind may be 
discarded as wortldess, but stories of the former kind 
may afford useful information if they agree with other 
stories, and this much is in their favour, that their ksatriya 
features probably go back to early times, before the Epic 
and Pauranic literature was taken over and manipulated 
by the brahmans. 

The fourth class of stories, that are principally brah- 
manical, bear Llieir charactm* unmistakably on their face. 
They may be roughly divided into three kinds: (1) thost^ 
that exalt the dignity of some rishi, (2) those thc^c 
inculcate some docti’ine, and (8) those that extol the 
majesty of some god or the sanctity of some spot. 
Probably only the first kind merit any attention, yet 
there is always a doubt whether they represent the 
original story. The other two kinds are generally 
fabrications. As an example of a pious story blending 
moral delinquencies and chronological absurdities, it would 
})e difficult to match that of Galava in MBh, v, 113, etc.^ 
It is not necessary for the present purpose to sift such 
stories, and this circumspection is requisite in the stories 
told in the 8anti-p. of the MBh., which cannot be accepted 
without corroboration. 

In these ways some discrimination is possible among 
the great quantity of material, and a considerable number 
of synchronisms can be collected which can claim some 
degree of genuineness; still, in drawing inferences from 
them certain cautions must be borne in mind. These 
' Strang( 3 ly enough it finds an echo in MBh. iii, 197, 13301-2. 
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Cautions are more or less obvious and well known, and yet 
it is well to state them so that the use made of the 
materials may not secern capricious. Tlicy are these. 

First, patronymics do not always indicate the relation of 
father and son, but often designate a descendant. Putting 
aside such generic terms as Paurava, Yadava, Bharata, 
Atreya, Bhargava, etc., we find Visvaiiiitra called Kausika^ 
after his grandfather, Rama Dasarathi called Raghava^ 
after his gi*eat-grand father, and Krsna called Madhava, 
Satvata, Viirsncya, and also Dfisarlui after distant 
ancestors, as well as Sauri ^ after a nearer ancestor. The 
primary inference would that a patronymic means 
a son or daughter, yet W(‘- must be (juite ready to take it 
as meaning a descendant if the context or otlau* considera- 
tions should so indicate. 

Secondly and conversely, the simple naniti does not 
always refer to the fondather of that name, but is also at 
times applied to his dt^scendants. This is a common use 
collectively in the Rifj-Vrda. As an instance of its 
application singly we find Kuvalasva of the Solar dynasty 
styled Iksvaku;*^^ but this us(? is rare as regards ksatriyas 
in the Epics and Puranas. This caution applitvs with 
special force to the names of rishis, and unlevss it is care- 
fully observed we may fall into all kinds of (n*rors. nuis the 
name V'asistlia (jccurs at all j)eriods of the Solar dynasty,® 
and plainly Tclm-s to a long succession of memb(‘rs of the 
Vasistha family ; in fact, that family a])pcars to have lield 
the office of coui't-priests io that dynasty, as the Kasyapas 
were iKn'editary priests of Jaiiamejaya Pariksita.'^ 

In the same way must be understood the frequent 

^ 3fBh. i, 175, (><j95 ; Markamf. ,V, K) ; Jlarir. J,i, 7;>3. 

Mli/i. iii, ;:^77, 16030. ^ MBh. i, 807S ; S0S3-4 ; v, 77, 2581. 

^ MBh. i, 7989. ^ MBh. iii, iino^ 13486, with W, 13515-19. 

® For instance, a Vasistha occurs with Trisanku (p. 33), with Sagara 
(p.^ 10, n. 3), with Kalmasapada (p. 45, n. 3), and with Da6aratha 
i, /, 4, etc.). Other Vasisthas occur elsewhere, see p. 50. 

^ Attar. Brdh. vii, 5, 27, and see viii, 4, 22. 
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mention of Bharadvaja, Kanva, Gotaina, Bhrgu, Atri, etc., 
at different periods. In fact, the indifference which 
characterized the rishis as regards their genealogies (as 
already mentioned) led tliem to neglect the personal name 
of members of the great fjoiraH, and to mention them 
simply by their gotm namr‘, with the result that the 
personality of the original bearer of thtj naiiui and that 
of bis descendants have been often confused. Tins applies 
even to the name \"isvainitra, as will l)c shown amone* the 
synchronisms, for the first and great Visvamitra’s 
descendants wei‘e divided into two gunuis, lljc Kau><ikas 
and th(i Visvamicras.^ Thi* rivalry betw('e:i him and the 
great Vasistha, who was court - priest of Ayodhya in 
Trisaiiku’s time, was nerpetiiabal ,tmong their descendants ; 
and, as the braliinans wis-e inditiercni af)out personal 
particulars, tie. accounts, a- they stand now, often show 
wild confusion, all the Vasisthas being descriljcd more or 
kss closely in terms of the great Vasistha, and all thv; 
Visvamitras in t(!rms of the gr(‘at Visvamitrii.- The only 
irieihod of unravelling the cojifusion and of distinguishing 
tim various Vasisthas and Visvamitras is to get the royal 
genealogies clear, and then asvsign tliose rishis to their 
S(‘A'eral p(;riods by attaching them to the kings with wliom 
they were associated. 

Thirdly, it often hapj)ened that the same name was 
borne by dilferent individuals, so that it by no means 
follows that the same name in dilferent places means the 
same person. It is expressly said that among kings there 
were scores of Dlirtarastras, Jauamejayas, Brahmadattas, 
Bhismas, Bliimas, Kasas, Kusas, etc.,^ and that in the 
Luiiai* dynasty tliei^ weiv two llksas, two Pariksits, three 
Bhimasenas, and two tfanamejayas.^ in that dynasty, 
^ lihdrfav. ix, 84- 7. 

See Muir’s Sanskrii Texts, i, 75, etc. MBh. ii, 8, 333-6. 

Brahma, 18, 112-13 ; JIarir. 8'*, 1817-18. Yet the lists do not show 
throe Bhimascims, and two have dropped out. There were three 
Janamejayas, if we reckon the monarch who reigned after the great battle. 
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moreover, we have the strange coincidence that the two 
Pariksits and the two later Janamejayas were father and 
son respectively.^ Th(‘re were more kings than one that 
bore the name Divodasa, Sudasa, or Srhjaya. This caution 
also must bo considered in dealing with the names of 
rishis, because similarity of names was probably just as 
common among bralimans as among ksatriyas ; thus there 
a{^^ar to have been two bralimans named Sunaka ^ and 
two named i^uka.' This e\en applies to such names as 
P>rhaspali^ and IJsanas/* with the result that personal and 
mythological names ha^ e probably been confused at times. 

Such appeal s to lie the proper nature and scopc^ of an 
examination of the genealogies. The next step is to state 
the various dynasties, notice the authorities, and offer some 
general remarks on each dynasty. 

V All the liiK's are dei*iv(‘d from Manu Vaivasvata ; the 
Solar and Videha lines from his son Iksvaku, the Vi^ala 
dynasty from liis son Dista or Nedi‘'tha, and all the rest 
from his daughter Ha’s sou Pururavas. Pururavas* line 
was Ayus, Nahusa, Yti\ati, and then Yayati^s five sons, 
Yadu, Turvasu, Drnhyu Ann, and Pfuu.^ 

' See tlie genealogical lists, mint For eailier Pariksit and 
»raiiamt]aya sec also litahma, S 11 ; Vayn^ ii, t//, 21*'2 ; Harir 
11)08 9, and cl w^ihMBh \ii, ,)59r) (i The later aie uell known, 
being Ablimianju’s son and giandson 

- One, son ot Gitsamadn, Bhaqni i\, 3 ; Brahmt, 7/, 33 ; Vaytt, ii, 

4; linrtr 70, lolO ; less clcaily darnda, i, 9; and Visnu^ ; 
licihaps Jltij V. 11, 1 . The othei, il Bh \iii, 2005. 

* One \^as fathei in law of Ainiha, king of hoiith Pancala, Bhdyar. ix, 
77, 24-5 ; il/a^vn, 50 7 ; Jlaru 7V, 981 ; '0, 1039 40, 10()5. See also 
i, 7 pA 13; Vayu^ ii, 174 5; Fis;/a, i\, 79. The othei was 
Vyasa’s son, see j) 4. 

^ See p 44 mfra 

Theie tv as a king Usanas m the V<ulaTa line ; see Table of lists. 

MBh. 1, 7o, 3J40 01 ; v;, ;1700 3 ; V, I'fS, 5042 52. Jc/ni, 7/7, 5-7; 
'^7 /, 12 2.9 Bhdqrtt. IX, 7, n 35 ; 7 7, 1 ; 77 , 1 ; 1-33.’ Brahma, 7, 

1-10 ; LO, 1-11 ; 77, 1-2 ; 77, 1 b Uai nda, i, 7.AV, 2 3 ; I,]% 2, 7, 17, 18. 
Kurma, i, 777, 4 7 ; 77, 1-11 Lunfa, j, oT, 17 24 ; 66, 55 06. Matsya, 
11 , 40-1 ; 77, 12 15 ; ‘?4, 32 4, 49 54. Padma, v, 8 , 75-120 ; 7 7, 85-7, 
103-1,7. Vayti, n, 7.7, FIT , 79, 1 4, 48, 114 ; do, 1-2 ; 57, 12-17. Vi^nu, 
iv, 7, S, 6~10. Harir. lo, 013-30; 20, 1.363-73; JS, 1475; 30, 1599-1604, 
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The Solar line of Ayodhya, derived from Manu’e son 
Ik^vaku, is given by many Puranas ^ and by the Mama- 
ywna? All the Puranas agree, subject to minor variations, 
but the Ramayana gives a list twice over which is irre- 
concilable with them, though many of the names are the 
same. It is unquestionably erroneous, when considered as 
a whole or examined in detail. It is very improbable that 
the Rdirulyarui alone should be right and all the other 
authorities wrong, and the list is manifestly too short as 
compared with other dynasties. As regards details, it 
omits Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu,*^ Hari^candra 
and his son Roliita,^ and Rtuparna,"^ who were all well- 
known kings : and it contradicts itself by saying that 
Raghu’s son was Kalmasapadi^ who was famous as 
Saudasa (Sudasa’s son),''‘ and yet omits Sudasa. In all 
these points the Puranas jire right, and as regards the 
early kings from Iksvaku to Drclhasva the Mahdbharata’^ 
corroborates them and disagrees with the Ramayana, 
Hari^candra or his son Rohita bought Snnabfepha as 
a victim in Rohita’s stead, so the Puranas say, and the 
A itar. Brdhmana ® corroborates them against the different 
version which the Rdmdy. narrates of King Ambarisa.® 
The Rdmdy. makes Ambarisa great - grandfather of 
Nabliaga, but the agrees with the Puranas that 

he was Niibliaga’s son. The Puranas make Raghu father 
of Aja, but the Rdmdy. makes him father of Kalmasapada 
and places Aja twelve generations below Raghu ; the 

^ Aijid, 18-39; Bhm/av. ix, 6', 9; Brahma, 7, 44- <5?, 94; 

(i/aruda, i, 17-44; Kurma, i, r^O, 60; Liiiya, i, 05, 31- 

00, 45 ; Mafmya, 25-57 ; Padma, v, 8, 130-02 ; Vdyu, ii, ^0, 9-211 ; 
Vipm, iv, y Hariv. 10, 613 ; 11, 660 - 15, 832. I treat the Hariv. 
as a Purana, whieh is what it is really. 

^ i, 70, 21 -43 ; ii, 110, 6-35. 

MBh. iii, 08, 8006-8 ; Itiy- V. viii, 10, 36 ; and perhaps vii, 10, 3. 

^ Aiiar. BrCih. vii, 3, 13, 14. * MBh. iii, 00, 2627-9 ; 70, 2766. 

« ii, 110, 29. ’ hi, 201, 13515-19 ; 202, 13620-1. 

« vii, 14-16. ® i, 01 and 02, 

iii, 120, 10154 ; vii, 04, 2303 ; xii, 20, 993. 

JKAS. 1910. 


2 
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RaghuvamSa ^ supports the Puranas. The Puranas give 
two Dilipas, one father of Bhagiratha and the other father 
or grandfather of Raghu, but the Raniay. gives only one 
Dilipa as fatlier of Bhagiratha and great-grandfather of 
Raghu ; the Raghuvari}4ar so far as it states the genealogy, 
makes a Dilipa father of Raghu, thus supporting the 
Puranas. Again, the Ramdy, places Kakutstha ten steps 
below Mandhatr, whereas the Puranas place him seventeen 
generations before Mandhatr; thuBrhaddevata^ corroborates 
them that Kakutstha was before Mandhatr 's grandson 
Trasadasyu. 

It appears, therefore, that, wherever it is possible to 
check the two lists by other authorities, they support the 
Puranas and disagree with the Rdindyanay notwithstanding 
its great fame. Its list, therefore, may be put aside as 
confused and erroneous, and tlie Purana list must be 
adopted. 

The Purana lists are in general agreement except at two 
stages, namely, between Kalmasapada and Vrddha^arman- 
Ailavila, and between Ahinagu and the last king Hrutayus- 
Brhadbala. For thti former group the Agiii, Brahma, 
Matsya, Padma, and Harivamki give four kings, and all 
the other authorities give three different kings beginning 
with A4maka. The difference is not important, and 
I have followed the majority, as the MBh. corroborates 
them about Asmaka.'^ For the second group, which 
consists of twenty kirigs, the Agni^ Kiirma^ Liiiga, Matf^ya, 
and Padma substitute only five different names ; and they 
are clearly wrong for three reasons : (1) a comparison of 
the other dynasties and the synchronisms shows that there 
were a great many more generations ; (2) what the MBh, 
says about Pariksit and his sons agrees with Paripatiu 


^ MBh. i, /;i-, 4736-8 ; 177, 6777-91 ; xii, m, 8604 
He ^as iiickuamed Sarvakarmau, xii, 4^), 1792-3. 

® iii, 13145-78, 13198. 


•” vi, 50-4. ' 

xiii, 7.^7, 6262. 
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and his successors in the longer list ; and (3) one of those 
Puranas, the Matsyay contradicts its own list by stating 
that Kita, king of Dvimidha's line, was a disciple of 
Hiranyanabhin Kausalya, which name occurs only in the 
long list.^ 

The Videha line is derived from IksvakuV. son Nimi. 
It is given in full by four Puranas,^ and down to 
Sinidhvaja-Janaka by the Udindyana ^ The Vdy'fv omi^s 
all the kings between 8rutayus and Susrut«. The Oaruda, 
by the omission of a verse or two which terminated the 
Solar line and introduced this dynasty, tacks the latter on 
to the former by making the tiiirJ king T^davasu son of 
Prasusruta of the former line, otherwise all the lists are 
in substantial agreement. Many of the kings bore the 
name Janaka,^ which was not a personal name, but either 
a cfoira name ' or a royal title. 

The Yadava race, descended from Yayati s son Yadu,^ 
is given by many Puranas. It divided into two lines, one 
from Yadu's son Sahasrajit, which developed after King 
Haihaya into the Haihayas and after his descendant 
Talajafigha into the branch of the Talajaiighas,^ and the 
other line from another son, Krostu, which formed an 

^ Maisya, ^.9, 7r)-6 ; see p. 52. 

Bkaqav. ’x, 6', 4; 1-27. Garwla, i, 138^ 44-58. Vdyu, ii, 9 ; 

^*7, 1-23. Vipm, iv, f>. 

- i, 77, 3-13 

•* It is given in the Puraiia lists to Mithi, Dliarmadhvaja, Siradlivaja 
{Sita’s father), and Khandikya ; and in the MBh. to Dharmadhvaja (xii, 
11855), Siradhvaja (iii, ;?7^, 15880), Janadeva (xii, 'JilSy 7883; 
11839), Karala (xii, SOIiy 11220), Daivarati (xii, 11545), and two 

others (xii, 10099 ; 828, 12200). 

The Mdrlcandeya P. says Janakdndrh hde {13, 11) ; see also Rdmdy, 
i, 71, 4. 

” The different origin meniioned in Hario. 94, 5142-9.^, 5257, appears 
to be an ancient calumny, for it acknowledges the descent from Yayati 
and Yadii in verse 5164. See p. 46. 

Agm, 274, Bhdgar. ix, 23, 18-30. Brahma, 13, 153-^7. 

Garuda, i, 139, 19-24. Kurma, i, 22, 12-21 ; 23, 1-3. I Anya, i, 68, 2-19. 
Matsya, 43, 5-52. Padma, v, 12, 110-49. Vdyu, ii, 32, 1-34, 48-53. 
Vmu, iv, 11. Hariv. 33, 1843 -.^4, 1900. 
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enduring lineage.^ All the authorities are in substantial 
agreement. Tlie most noteworthy difference is that the 
Kurmi makes the seven 6a^avindava kings whose names 
began witln Prthu successive descendants instead of 
brothers, and the exigencies of the list appear to show 
tfiat it is riglit. Satvat or Sat\ ata had several sons who 
gave rise to difi\‘i*cnt branches, among which there is much 
confusion ; but all the authorities agree fairly about the 
brand I that (iiided in Kaihsa, and that branch has been 
adopted, Krsna being added at the end. 

The Paurava (or Lunar) race was descended from 
Yayati’s son Pfiru, and is given in the MBh!^ and many 
of the Puranas.^ All the latter agree fairly well, subject 
to considerable minor vaiiatioiis, but the former gives two 
lists wliich present many differences and do not even agree 
with each otlicr. Both those lists leave out many of the 
kings between Puru and Ahamyati ; the second then 
inserts betwetm Ahamyati and Matinara many of the 
kings which the Puranas generally place between 
Viduratha and Kksa II ; hM\ fairly agree with the 
Puranas from Matinara to Kuru, but reduce the number 
uf kings between Kuru and Pratipa to five. The second 
list is wrong in inserting the group of kings between 
Ahariiyati and Matinara, because it is contraiy to all the 
other authorities, and because the synchronism of Matinara 
with Prasenajit of the Solar race (see p. :il) proves that 
the others are right. That group should be placed between 


IX, 8U-9; ^'4. I-G, lS-24. nrahma, 
iV \ 7 h 25 a(), 43- 8. Kurma, i, 

.W, 42-60. Lmua, i, 6',V, *21-49 ; (;u, 2, 32-4t>. Matnya, 44, U~74. 
1 V, 32, 4O-00. VCiyu, ii, 14 „ g, and 34, 115-23. Vimiu, 
IV, 12-15, Hartr, 37 ^ 1009- 33, 2030. 
i, 94 , 3095-752 ; .9,7, 3704-827. 

» S77, l-», 15, 25-7, 31-4(1. ix. SO, l-SJ. 21 ; 3-4 

9-29. «, 2-0, 50 62, 891, 1(12.23. CJanuIa, i, 140 , IS, 2 i -5 

.IS. 
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Vidumtha and Rksa II, as the Puranas place it. The 
majority of the authorities therefore establish tlie lineage 
down to Rksa II, and after that all are in substantial 
agreement. 

The North Pancala line, which reigned in Ahicchatra,^ 
was an offshoot from Ajamidha of the Lunar dynasty. It 
is given by many Puranas,- and all are in substantial 
agreement, except that the Brahnoa and Hariv, mistakenly 
derive Srnjaya directly from Bahyasva Bhrmyasva). 
Much of this genealogy from Bhrmya4va to Somaka is 
supported by the Rig-Veda.^ From Snijaya came the 
family of the 8rhjayas, and from Somaka that of the 
Somakas,^ which play such a large part in the Brahmana 
literatui*e. 

The South Paficala line, which reigned in Kampilya,**^ 
was another offshoot from the same Ajamidha. It is 
given by several Puranas,^ and all are in substantial 
agreement. 

Another line, whieli reigned .soinewliere in Madhyade4a 
(tijough I have not been able tr» find the name of its 
capital) was descended from the same Ajamidha’s brother 
Dvimidha, and may be called Dvimidha’s line. It is given 

' Harlr. 1111-12. 

Afpd, ‘S'il , 15, 18-25. Bhdijar. ix, 21, 30-4 ; 1-3. Brahma^ 

81s 93-101. Gartida.i, 140, \1-2A. lae^^, ii, 189-206. 

79. JIarii\ SHi 1755, 1776 95. (in ^wirt), diK 1-16. 

Mudgala, son of Bhrmyasva, x, J02. Vadhryasva, x, 6*.9 ; vi, 67, 1- 
Divodasa, vi, 67, 1 ; iv, <^6*, 3 ; vi, .^7, 22, and many other passages. 
Srnjaya, who is called son of Devavata, iv, 4 ; vi, .?7, 7. Cyavana, x, 
6‘9, 5-6. Siidas (Sudiisa), vii, 22-5, and other passages. Sahadeva 
and his son Somaka, iv, iJ, 7-10. In vii, 18^ 25, Divodasa is called father 
of Sudas, hut “ father ” clearly means “ ancestor ”, because Sudas* 
patronymic was Paijavana (ibid.). This, therefore, harmonizes with the 
genealogy, and his father I'ijavana as a' king of no note has dropped 
out. It is said Sahadeva’s original name was Suplan, fiatwp. Brdh. II, 
IV, 4i 3—4, 

Both families accompanied Drupada at the great battle. 

® Hartv. 20, 1062, 1065 ; Vdyn, li, 37, 171 ; iv, J9. 

® Bhdgar. ix, 21, 22-6 ; Ga/riufa, i, I40, 10-13 ; Malaya, 40, 42-59 ; 
Vdyn, ii, 37, 165-77 ; Vimn, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 20, 1052-72. 
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by some Ptiranas/ and all are in close agreement, except 
that the Bhdgavata, Gamday and Vi^^nu omit the four 
kings between Drdhanemi and Supar^va, and the 
Bhdgavaia derives Ugrayudha from Nipa of the South 
Pancala line. There is admittedly a gap between Sarva- 
bhauma and Mahat-Paurava. 

Anotlier dynasty was founded by Vasu, who was fifth 
in descent from Kuru. He coiuiuercd the kingdom of 
Cedi, wliich had been founded by the descendants of 
Vidarblia of the Yadava race, and took the name Caidya- 
uparicai-a. He extended his conquests as far as Magadha, 
and on Ids death his eldest son, Brhadratha, took that 
kingdom and established a dynasty there.‘^ This line may 
therefore be called the Magadha line. It is given in some 
of the Puranas,*^ and all arc in substantial agreement. 

The line to which Gadhi and Vi^vamitra belonged reigned 
in Kanyakubja.^ It is given in much the same form by 
the various authorities, but is derived from two different 
2)rogenitors. All agree substantially from Jahnu down- 
wards, but above him four Puranas ^ state the descent thus — 
Pururavas, Amavasu (or Vijaya), Bhima, Kaficana, Suhotra 
Jahnu; while the Agnl^ gives it thus — Vitatha (of the 
Lunar race), Brhat, Ajamidha, Jahnu, The MBh, gives 
two lists, ^ of which the first leaves the question of the 

’ Bhayar. ix, -/, 21, 27- .30 ; (iarmlay i, l/,0y S, 14-10; Matifyay 
70-9 ; Vayuy ii, ,77, 100-2, 179-88; Visyu^ iv, 19 ; Harir. lUty 1075-85. 

2 MBh. i, 67?, 2334-05, and next note. Ujmricara probably meant 
**he who overran “conqueror”, and afterwards was turned into 
‘ walking in the air ”. (Jf. the later term iiparika in inscriptions. 
See p. 11. 

« AfjTiiy 20 30 ; BJidgar. ix, 4-9 ; (Hanulay i, 140 y 25-9 ; 
.W, 20-34; VnyUy ii, .77, 209 -22; VisvVy iv, 19 i Jlarii\ 
1799-181.3. 

MBh. hi, Jloy 10144 ; v, i7tV, 400.5. The BrnnCiy. calls its capital 
Alahodaya 3, 6), which = Kanyakubja (see Corr. ed., i, 55, 35). 

® Bhagav. ix, 75, 1-16 ; Oarmla, i, irjg, 2- 7 ; Vftyu. ii, 48-99 : 
Vi^mty iv, 7. 

” m, 16-18. 

^ One in xii, 49, 1717, et^c. ; and the other in xiii, 4, 201, etc., with 
i, «9^, 3719—23. 
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progenitor untouched (as also the Rd'nuty}\ and the second 
names him as Ajamidha, thus agreeing with the Agni, 
The Brahrmi^ and Harivarhsa^ each give both versions, 
thus supporting and neutralizing both. The majority of 
the authorities deri\’e the dynasty from Pururavas* son 
Amavasu, and they are right, because it will be seen from 
the discussion of Vi<5vamitra’s contemporaries (p. 32) that 
it is impossible to relegate this dynasty to a time 
subsequent to Ajanjujha. There is a conclusive argument 
to show that the derivation from BharaLa's successor 
V^Hatha is untenable, although tlie error is ancient.^ 
Vis\amitra was a descendant (by some eight steps) from 
Jahnu, and must, if Jahnu was descended from Bharata’s 
line, have be<‘n many (some si. .teen) generations below 
Bharata ; but it is W(‘ll known that Eharata’s mother, 
J^akuntala, was daughter of Vi^vamitra.'*' Visvamiira 
cannot have been both an ancestor and a descendant of 
Bharata. As the story of Bakuntala is one of the best- 
alleged incidents in iincient Indian literature. Vii^vtoiitra 
\\ as certainly prior to Bharata and tlie genealogical 
versions wjiich make his ancestor Jahnu a descendant 
of Bharata must be wrong. The error arose from con- 
founding Amilvasu’s descendant Suhotra with Vitatha’s 
third successor Suhotra, and perhaps also Jahnus in 
both lines.*' 

1 i, 1 ■ rV,, S. - JO, 11-60 ; 7.?, 80-92. ^ 27, 1413-63; S2, 1754-69. 

^ Vi4vamitra is called “ best of the Bharatas ” in Ailar. Brdh. vii, 3, 17. 

® He wap not the first Visvamitra, but a near descendant-, see p. 43. 
This strengthens the antithesis. 

® The Brahma (10, 63) and Harir. (27, 1468-9; 32, 1773), call Visvamitra 
Panrava, which is a mistake (helped no doubt by the general confusion) 
for Paurura^m,, as the Vdyu shows in ii, 29, 98, where PauroraiTOftya should 
be Paurdravasya. Kuru had a son Jahnu (see authorities cited above for 
the Paurava line). The passage in Xh^Aitar, Brdh. may have originated 
the error. The autheu* lived after the great battle, and many centuries 
later than Bharata. The composers of the Brahmanas were not learned 
in ancient k^atriya genealogies, as indeed follows from the statement 
that Vyusa’s disciples divided the literature and specialized each in higown 
department. Sayana repeats the error in his comment on Big- V. iii, 53, 24. 
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The Ka^i line reigned at Benares. All the authorities 
are in general agreement from Suhotra (or Sunahotra) 
downwards, though they vary in fullness ; but they dilFer 
regarding his ancestry. Three Puranas make him son of 
Nahusa’s sou Ksatravrddha,^ and one makes him brother 
of Nahusa;*^ but the Agni‘^ makes him son of Vitatha of 
the Lunar race. The Brahomi^ and Harivamkh^ each 
give both versions, thus supporting and neutralizing both. 
Suhotra of the Lunar race, however, was not son of 
Vitatlia, but of Brhatksatra. The majority are right, 
because, as will be seen from the discussion about Divodasa 
and Pratardaiia of this lim^ (p. 88), it is impossible to 
relegate the line to a period later than Suhotra of the 
Lunai* race. Tlie error arose from confounding Nahusa’s 
desc(‘iulants Ksatravrddha and Suhotra with Suhotra and 
Brhatksatra of the Lunar race. 

'^riie descendants of Yayati’s son Arm (it is said) branched 
out in the north-west into the Panjab tribes of the Kekayas, 
Si vis, etc., and in tlie east into the Ahga dynasty.^ All 
the authorities agree down to Jayadratha, king of Ahga, 
and from liim there were tvso lines of descent, one the 
royal line, and the other a younger branch, to which Karna 
belonged, wlio became king.^ It is not material which is 
taken, and I liave chosen the latter a.s ]>eing clearer and 
fuller. 


' Bhdfuir. ix, /;, I-IO ; Oartnfa, i, 7-14 ; iv, S. 

* IVry//, ii, ;///, 1 7(i. 

^ 77 , -14 : luit it is contused. 

* //, l-*2, 27 60 ; 73 , 02-79. 

» 39, l.)J7-9S; 33, 1730-54. 

“ 373, .7 10; lihd(/ai\ ix, 33, 1-14: Garwia, i, 739, 05-74; 

MaUya, ^8, 10-108 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 12 114; Vifinu, iv, 78. The Brahma 
{13, 4-5, 14-49) and Harir. {37, 105S-9, 1668-1710) derive the lino from 
Raudrasva's son Kakseyu of the. Lunar race, but these two books are so 
closely alike that they coustituti* only one authority. I have followed 
the majority. 

^ The former in the Agyii and Brahma, the latter in the Bhd,gav., 
Oaruda, and 1 unit, and both in the Matsya, Vdyu, and Hariv. 
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Another line is derived from Manu’s son Dista (or 
Nedistha), in which Vi^ala and the later kings, if not the 
earlier also, constituted the dynasty of Vi^ala or Vai4ali.^ 
It may be called Dista's lino. All the authorities are in 
substantial agreement.^ 

Having offered these general remarks it remains to set 
out the genealogical livsts, explain the synchronisms, and 
show their results in the Table of lists. In the following 
Table the most important lines of descent are shown, and 
all start from Manu, because that is how the authorities 
begin them. TIio three Bliargava rishis, Rcika, Jamadagni, 
and Rama, arc also included in order to bring out the 
synchronisms at their period moK- clearly. The lines of 
descent have been pti?.eed according to geographical position 
as nearly as is feasible, that is, dynasties that reigned in 
the west are placed on tin* h^t, those of Madhyade^a in the 
middle, and those thni reigned in the east on the right. 
The names of all kings whose positions are fixed by the 
synchronisms are printed in italics. Names added in 
bi-aekets are those of kings who are not mentioned in the 
genealogies, but whose e^^istence is disclosed in the 
discussion of the synchronisriis. Some lists it will be 
seen are far less full than others, though they may start 
from a synchronism and reach a synchronism, that is, 
the omissions are more numerous. It is not, however, 
known where the omissions occur, consequently the 
names in those lists have been simply spaced out, and 
where there are no synchronisms the position of a name 
is not to be taken as more than the best conjecture 
possible. 

* Marutta, the greatest !‘ir.g, who preeeded VWala, is called the 
Ayogava king. Satap. BrOh. XIII, v, h. 

^ Bhagav. ix, i, 12 ; 22 m ; Oarmia, i, 2-13 ; Vagu, ii, 3 - 

^4, 22 ; Visnu, iv, 1 ; Markand. (at great length to Rajyavardhana), 
113-36 and 103-10 ; Linga (the beginning), i, 6'6*, 53 ; MBh. (first 
part partially), xiv, 4, 65-91 ; Rdvmy, (from Vi4ala to the end), 

11 - 18 . 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

1 IV. 

V. 


Yadavas. 

Haihayas. 

Paueavas. 

i Kanyakubja. 

1 


1 

Manu 


Mann 



2 

Ila 


Ila 

' 


3 

Pururavas 


Purfiravas 



4 

Ayus 


Ayus 

, AnuivaRn 


5 

Nahasa 


Nahusa 



6 

Yaydti* 


Yaydii* 


- 

7 

Yadu 


Pfirn 













Bhima 


S 

Krostu 

•Sabasrujit 

Janamejaya 1 


9 


Praniiivat 



10 

Vrjinivat 

SatJijit 

Pravira 



11 


Manasvu 



12 


Haiha>a 

Abliayada 



13 

Svjihi 

Sndlianvan 

Kancana- 


14 



Bahugava 

prablia 


15 


Dlianna 

Saiiiyati 



16 

Pusiulj^u 

Dharinaiietr'a 

Ahaifayati 



17 

Kaudrasva 



18 



Rceyn 

Suhotra 


19 

Citraratha 

Kniiii 



20 



Madindra 



21 

Sahanji 

1 

Tariisn 



22 

Prthuyasas 




23 

Prtlmkarmaii 

, j 

1 

Jahnu 


24 

Prthujaya 

1 Mahisniat 


Suinantu 


26 

Prthukirtti 

1 

1 


Ajaka 


26 

Prthuclana i 

1 


Balakitsva 


27 

Prthuiiravas , 

Bhadraiirerjyn ' 


Kui^a 

Bharcava 

28 

Prthusattama 1 


Kusasva 

IIRAHMANS. 

29 

Ditrdama 


KiMn 


30 

Antara | 

. Kanaka 


(iddhi 


31 

Suyajna 

Krtavirya 

— 


liclka 

32 

Ui^anaK 

1 Arjnna* 


Vi^vflm itra 

Jamadagm 

33 

&neyu 

.Taya«lhvaja 



34 

Marutta I 

Tdfajangha \ 


As^ka 

Jldmi 

35 

Kambalabarhis 

\ Vitihotra 1 


Paravasn 


36 

Rukmakavaca 1 

VrRa ; 




37 

Paravrt 

Madhii 




38 

Jydmagha '' 

1 Vrsni ' 

1 



39 

! 

! 



40 

Vidarhha 



1 



41 

Kratha 

, — 

i Ailina 



42 

Kunti 





43 

44 

Dhrsti 

N’irvrti 


Dasyanfa , 

Bhxiratn * 



45 

Viduratlia 





46 

DaAdrha 


VitvUha 



47 

Vyoman . 


Bhiimanyu 



48 

i Jlmuta 


1 Brbatk^tra 



49 

Vikrti 


j Subotra 



50 

1 Bhimaratha 


i Hastin 
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VI. 

VII. 

vm. 

IX. 

X. 


KIbi line. 

Solar line. 

VlDEHA J.INE. 

Dista’s line. 

Antj’s line. 


Mann 

Manu 


Manu 

Manu 

1 

im 

Iksvakn 


Dii^ta 

Ila 

c 

Pururavas 


— 


Pururavas 

* 

Ayus 

Sasada 

Nimi 

Nabhaga 

Ayus 


Nahnsa 

KaJcuMfui 



Nahusa 

1 

Kflatravrdha 

Anenas 


Bhalandana 

Yaydti * 

( 


Pithu 

Mithi-Jauaka 


Aim 


Su(na)hotra 

ViiSvaganvu 




1 


Ardra 


VatpaprT 

Sauhanara 

1 

Kawa 

Yuvanaf5‘'a i 

Bdavasu 



1( 


Sravanta 



Kalanala 

i: 

KaAipa 

BrhadaHva 


Prrnhsu 


i‘ 


KuvalfiKva 

Naiidivardhaiiai 


i: 

Dirghatiipas 

Drdhai^va 



Smjaya 

1- 


Pramoda 


Prajani 


1) 


Haryasva J 

Suketu 



]i 

Dhanva 

Nikumbha 



Purahjaya 

r 


Samhat-ii<<va 


Khanitra 


11 

Dhanvantari 

Kr^asva 

.Df^varata 



ij 


Prasenajit 



Janamejin u 

21 


YxtmnaMHi II 


Ksupa 


2 

Ketumat ! 

Mdndhatr* 

Brhaduktha 


Maha^ala 

2! 


1 Punikvtm 




2: 


Trasadasyii 


Virii^a 


2 


Sainbhuta 

Mahavirya 


Mahanianas 

2 

Bhimaratlui 

Anaraiiya 




2 


Prfiadasva 


ViviiTisa 

U^Inara 

2 

Diroddm I 

Haryasva TI 

Sudhiti 


Titiksu 

21 

(Astaratha) 

V asumanas 


Khaninetra 

^ioi* 

2 

' f 

I'l’idhaiivan 



Kekaya 

3^ 



Trayyaruna 

Dhrstaketn 

Karandhama 

Rui^adratha 

3 


Trisankn 




3! 



Harikandra 


A mlcsit 


3 


Bohita 

Haryasva 

ManUfa * 

Hema 

3 



Harita 




3' 

(Harya4va) 

Cancu 


Narisyanta 


Si 


Vijaya 

Maru 

Dama 


3' 

(Sudeva) 

Ruruka 



Sutapas 

31 


Vrka 


Rajyavardhana 


3^ 

Bivoddsa 11 

Baku 

Pratlndhaka 

Sudhiti 


4< 

Praiardana 

Sagara* 




4 

Vatsa 

Asamanjas 


Nara 

Bali 

4: 

Alarka 

Aih^umat 

Kitiratha 

Kevala 


4: 


Bilipa I 1 



Anya 

4* 

Sannati 

Bhagiratha* | 


Bandhumat 




Sruta 

Devamidha 

Vegavat 


M 

Sunitha 

Nabhaga | 

Ambari^a* | 


Budha 

Dadhivahana 

41 

41 

K$ema 

Sindhudvlpa i 

Vibudha 

Tpiavindu 

• 

41 


Avntavus ! 




51 
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i 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

1 

1 

Yadavas. 

DvimIdhas. 

Pauravas. 

N. Pancala. 

S. PaSIcala. 

51 

Navaratha 


Vikuiithana ? 



52 

Da^aratha 

llviraidha | 

AjaniTdha 



53 

Sakuni 

Yavinara ! 

r 

Nila 

Brhadisu 

54 

Karainbha 



Santi 

Brhadvasu - 

55 

Devarata 

Dhvtimat 


SuMiinti 

5(> 

57 

Devaksatra 



Purujali 

Brluiddhanns 

Madhu 

Sat3^adhrti 

- 

Arka 

58 

Kuruvasa 


HhrmyaNva 


59 

Anu 

Drdhanemi 

- 

Mudgala 

— 

60 

Purudvat 


Brahmistba 

Brhatkarman 

61 

1 Piiruhotra 

Sudhaiivari 

- 

Vadhryai^vH 

62 

1 AiiiHU 


(d m I 

Dii'oddm 


63 


Mi tray u 

Jayadratha 

64 

, Sat vat 

Sa^^'abhauma 

- 

( Devavata) 

ViHvajit 

65 

1 



l!^rdjaya 

66 


_ 

- 


Seuajit 

67 

! A udhaka 



Cyavana 

68 

! 

_ 

- 

Somadatta 


69 , Kiikura 



(Pijavana) 

Kucira^va 

70 



- 

Suddm 


71 

1 Vrsiii 


Sarnraram 

Sahadeva 

Prthusena 

72 

_ 


Somaka 

73 

! Dhrti 


Kvrn 

Jantn 

Para 1 

74 


Pariksit I 


1 

75 

> Kajjoturoman 

MaluitPaurava 

Jaitmnejayall 

-- 

Nipa 

76 


Suratha 



77 

: Vilomaii 

Rnkmaratha 

Viduratha 

- 

Samara 

78 


Sarvabhauma 



79 

: Tiltiri 

Suprirrtva i 

JayatHcna 

- 

Para II 

80 ! Taittin 

Aradhi 



81 


Sumati 

Mahasattva 


Prthu 

82 

Nala 


Ayutilyus 

i 


83 


Sanjjati 

Akrodhaiia 

1 - - 

Sukrti 

84 



Devatithi 



85 

j 

Krta 

llksa II 

j 

Vibhraja 

86 

1 Abhijit 

i 


Hhimasena 


87 

_ 

T)ilij)a 

1 - ■ 

Anuha 

88 

Puiiarvasn 


Prof i pa 

i 

PrahTnadtUfa 

89 

1 Ahuka 



ViHvaksena 

90 


( toiHena) 

N7pa {XUa) 

Udaksena 

91 



Sanlaitu 

Bhalla^ 

92 


U(frui/ndha 

1 PkJsma] 

Prsafa 

Janamejaya 

93 

1 UumfKnia 

Knemya 

VicitravTrya 

--- 

94 

1 Kaihm 

Suvira 

Dhriarddra 

Drnpada 


95 

96 

' Kr.wa 

Nrpanjaya 

Bahuratha 

PdiidaroH 

Ahhimavyu. 

Dhrsfadynmm 

Dhrsfaketn 



THE BATTLE BETWEEN TH 
I Pariksit II I I 

I.Tanameiava TTTl I 
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VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

Kasi line. 

Solar lijse. 

VlDEHA LINK. 

Dista's line. 

Anu’s ]JNE. 

Ketumat 

Rtuparna 


Viaala 

Anapana 


Sarvakama 

Mahadhiti 

Hemacaudra 


Suketu 

Sudasa 





KalmutHaittlda 


Sucandra 

Diviratha 

Dharmakulu 

ABmaka | 

Krtirata 

Dhumrai^va 



Mulaka 




Satyaketu 

Sataratha. 


Srnjaya 

— 


VrddbaHarman 

Maharoman 

Salianov.i j 


V^ibhu 

Visvasaha 1 





Dilipa II ^ 

St^arnaromaii 

Kri^^va 

Citraratba 

Suvibhu 

Dirghabahii 


Somadacta 



Raghu 

Hrasvaroman 



Sukuinara 

Aja 


Janamejaya 



Damruthu 

j ^iradht'aja 

! PramoUi 

Lomapada 

Dhrsbaketu 1 

Rama * 

Bbanumtit 

j 


Vonuhotra 


SatadyuTnoa 


Caturanga 

Bharga 

Kttm 

1 Suoi 

— • 



Atithi 

1 Urjavaha 


j Prihulaksa 

- 

Nisadlia 

Sanad\’aja 


j 


Nala 

Kuni 


, Campa 

VlA<iAT)HA LIN K 

Nabhas 

Afijana 


1 


Pundarika 

Kulajit 


Haryafiga 

Kxirn 

Ksemadhanvan 

1 Ari.^Unenii 



8udhajiv.‘in 

Devanika 

Srutftyus 


Bhadraratha 

Subotra 

Ahiiiagii 

Suparnva 



Uyavana 

Paripatra 

Sanjaya 


Brhatkarnian 


Dala 

Ksemari 



Krta 

Sala 

Alienas 


Brhadratha 

Yarn Caidya 

VI thd. 

Samaratha 




ViJiranribha 

Satyaratha 


Brhadbhanu 

Brhadratha 

Saukhana 

Satyarathi j 




Vyu^it-a^va 

Upagnru 


Brhanmanas 

Ku^agra 

Visvasalia II 

Vljagupta 



Rsabha 

Ifira/jyaiKihha 

Svagata 


Jayadratha 


Pusya 

Svanara 



Buspavat 

Dliruvasandhi 

Snvarcas 


Vijaya 

8atyahita 

SiidarHana 

! Snbhasa 




Agnivania 

Susruia 


Dhrti 

Urja 

Sighra 

Jay a 



-Tahnu 

Maru 

Vijaya 


Dhrtavrata 


Prasu.4ruta 

Rta 



Sambhava 

Susandhi 

Sunaya 


Satyakarman 

fardmndha 

Amarsa 

Vitabavya 


Adhiratha 


Mahasvat 

Dhrti 



Sahajdpvob 

Vi4rutavat 

Babulasva 


Karna 


Brhadhala 

Krli 




‘ANDAVAS AND KAURAVAS. 
Somadhi i Brhatksana I 
i^ruta^ravas j Uruki^epa | 
etc. I etc. 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 
69 
60 
HI 
62 
63 
04 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
•77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 
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The accounts say there Were kings from time to time 
who established a supremacy over the kingdoms around 
them, and so were called samrdj or cakravartin. There is 
no improbability in that, and their conquests may have 
resulted in the subversion of a neighbouring dynasty, or 
merely in its reduction to a kind of vassalage ; hence when 
we consider the times of those kings we may find some 
confusion in the lists of neighbouring dynasties. More- 
over, it is highly probable, and is indeed implied, that 
those great monarchs had long reigns. The names of sucli 
very famous monarchs are given,^ namely, in the Solar 
race, Mandhatr Yauvana^vi, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa 
Nabhagi, Dilipa II Khatvanga, and Rama Da^arathi ; in 
the Lunar dynasty, Bharata Dausyanti ; in the Yadava line, 
^a^avindu Caitraratha and Arjuna Kartavirya ; in Ann’s 
line, 8ivi Au^inara ; in Dista’s line, Marutta Aviksita ; as 
well as Yayati Nahusa, and others also who belonged to 
side-dynasties which developed no long genealogy and 
which are unnecessary for the present purpose.‘^ Of thoH(‘ 
monarchs, Mandhatr, Bhagiratha, Arjuna, Bharata, and 
Marutta were specially called samrdj:^ The names of all 
the cakravartins who occur in the Table are marked with 
an asterisk. 

Dealing now with the synchronisms in accordance with 
the principles explained above, we may find not a few 
which are deserving of consideration. The following are 

^ MBh, vii, 55-70 ; xii, cV, 2,SS ; :J0. Tho genealogies corroborate. 

Namely, Raniideva Saiikrti and Suhotra Atithina of the Paurava 
race ; Gaya Amurtarayasa ; and Paurava Vira Brliadratha, king of 
Ahga ; and also Prthu Vainya, who belonged to the most ancient age. 
There were many Suhotras, but none tliat I can i<lentify as Atithina ; 
perhaps he is Suhotra, descendant of Vitatha of the Tjunar dynasty. 
Brhadratha may be No. 7S in Aim’s line in the table, but the epithet 
Paura\'a is perplexing. 

^ MBh. ii, 649-50. The remarks in Aitar. Brdh. viii, 3y 3, profess 
to axplain contemporary conditions and relate to a time later than the 
great battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
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all the important instances * that I have been able to 
discover, and they are taken in chronological order as far 
as possible. 

The earliest synchronism is that Yayati's eldest brother, 
Yati, married Go, daughter of Kakutstha, who can only 
be Kakutstha of the Solar dynasty.^ Yayati therefore 
was one generation below Kakutstha. 

There are clear connexions between the Solar, Lunar, 
and Yadava lines about the time of Mandhatr. Gauri, 
daughter of Matinara of the Lunar dynasty, mariied 
•either Prasenajit of the Solar dynasty or his aon 
Yuvaiia^va II,*^ aiid was thus grandmother or mother of 
MandhMr.*^ The lattei* connexion is the better supported, 
for she is called jananl, oi moth ir, of Mandhatr.^ The 
difference is not material for the prest^nt pdrpose ; what is 
material is that Matinara was a contemporary of Prasenajit. 

Mandhatr married S^indumati Caitrarathi, daughter of 
Sa^avindu,^ who can only be the famous Sasaviiidu, son 
-of Citraratha of the Yadavas.® And this is corroborated 
by the further statement that she was the eldest sister 
of many brothers," because Hai^avindu had a great number 
of sons, who wave called the Sasavindu or Sa^avindava 
kings.® Sa^aviiidu, . therefore, and Yuvanasva II were 
contemporaries. 

Sivi, son of Usinara of Ann’s line, appears to have 
originated the Sivis, and is said to have had four sons 
who originated the Vrsadarbhas, SuvTras, Kekayas (or 

^ Brahma^ 1‘J, 3 ; Vayn^ ii, SI, 14 ; Jlarw. SO, 1601. 

“ jBrah7na, 7, 90-2 ; Jlariv. 12, 709-11. 

Vdyu, ii, 20, 65. 

* Mat^ya, 40 , 8 ; Vdyu, ii, S7. 126 ; Ilariu. S2, 1716. 

® Bhdgar. ix, 6', 38 ; Brahma 92-.3 ; Vdyu, ii, 26, 70 ; V'mpi, iv, 2 ; 
Jlariv, 12, 712-13. AIho Oarmla, i, JiSS, 22, where Vimlnmahya is 
a mistake for Vmdumatl. 

® MBli, xii, 20, 998; Agui, 27}, 13-14 ; and other passages cited for 
the Yadava genealogy. 

Brahma, 7, 9.3-4 ; Vdyu, ii, 26, 71 ; JJariv. 12, 713. • 

® See passages cited for the Yadava genealogy. 
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Kaikeyas). and Madras in the Panjab.^ Trilanku of the* 
Solar race married a Kaikeya princess,^ hence the Kaikeya 
kings were established before his time, and therefore 6ivi 
cannot be placed less than two or three generations before 
Tri&ihku.® Jyainagha the YMava, who was later, married 
a ^aivya princess.^ 

The next synchronism is that Jahiiu of the Kanyakubja 
line married Kaveri, daughter-^ or great-granddaughter® of 
Ylivana^va. This Yuvana^va would be Yuvana^va II of 
the Solar line, because the bare mention of such a name 
must imply that it was suflBciently well known, and the 
tirst Yuvanasva was not famous. It is more probable she 
was his daughter, because (it is said) she was cursed by 
him ; yel perhaps as a safe medium we may take it she 
was his granddaughter. Jahnu would thus be placed 
alongside Purukutsa. Jahnu was a famous king (after 
whom the Ganges is said to have been named Jahnavi), 
and he could not have attained eminence till after the 
death of Yuvanasva’s son Mandhatr, who was a cakravartin, 
that is, he must be placed a generation later than Mandhatr, 
so that his wife w«a8 probably Yuvanai^va s granddaughter. 

We may next take Yisvamitra and his contemporaries, 
and here we must consider (having regard to th(' caution 
mentioned above, p. 14) only the earliest person of that 
name, for he had many descendants with the gotra name 
Vi4vaiiiitra. The earliest and great(\st Visvainitra was the 
son of Gadhi, or Gathiii, king of Ktoyakubja,^ and his 

' Sec passages cited for Ann’s lino. 

Brahma, S, 24 ; Lihfja, i, W, 10 ; Vdyn, ii, iti, 110 ; Vima, iv, ; 

J Jarir. IS, 754. 

MBli. iii, 1U4, 13249 is an obvious brahman anachronism. 

^ A(jni, J74, 17 ; BJuhjar. ix, 35 ; Brahma, 13, 10 ; Lihtja, i, tiS, 

37 ; Padma, v, U, J5 ; Vayu, ii, 32 ; Viwit, iv, l.i ; Haru\ 37, 1984. 

» Brahma, JO, 19-21 ; IS, 87. llarir. 31, 1421- 2 ; 33, 1701. 

” Vdyu, ii, 29, 55. 

Sec authoritiefi cited ior this dynasty, j). 22. Brhaddtratd , viii, 70 ; 
SarraviikramattJ on Biy- V. iii, hymns J, etc. I have to thank Professor 
Ma(^ionell for corrections and suggestions regarding the references to 
the Big- Veda. 
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ksatriya name was VisvarathaJ He was closely connected 
with the Solar dynasty. His father Gadhi’s mother is 
called Paurukutsa or Paurukutsi,^ and was therefore 
a daughter or descendant of Purukutsa, who can only be 
the famous king of Ayodliya. Her patronymic would 
ordinarily mean she was daughter of Purukutsa, but not 
necessarily so, for (according to the first caution mentioned 
above, p. 14) it may also mean she was a descendant of 
even three or four generations. It is necessary to discuss 
tliese relationships at some length, and the discussion will 
illustrate the principles and cautions which have been 
laid down. 

If Paurukutsa was Pnrukutsa’s daughter, Vii^vtoiitra 
would be three generations below him, and if slie was his 
great - great - granddaughter Yisvamitra wcmld be six 
generations below iiim. Om* step mon?, however, must be 
added, because Nh^vaimt/ia ranks properly two steps below 
(iadhi, for Gadhi had a daughter Satyavati, and Vis> ainitra 
was born at the same, time as her son Jamndagni (see 
p. H5). On the above alternatives, tlien, Visvaniitra would 
bci four or seven generations below Purukutsa. What 
precise relationship, then, is meant by Paurukutsa” must 
depend on the other circumstances. Now Vitivamitra is 
closely consiectcd in the stories with Purukutsa s ninth 
successor, Satyavrata Trii^aiiku, and his heirs. The stories 
may be summarized thus : Trisanku was banished by his 
father Trayyaruna, and the court-priest Vasistha (that is, 
tlie then Vasistha) approved and enforced the order with 
relentless severity. There was thus deep hatred between 
Tri^ahku and Vasistha. A terrible twelve-year drought 
occurred then, during which Vi^vamitra was away 

1 Brahma, JO, 55-7 ; Vdya, ii, 90 ; JJarir. ,?7, 1459 ; 32, 1766. 

Vdyu, ii, 29, 63 ; lloriv. 27^ 1430. The Brahma makes Paura (or 
Paurakutsa, as one MS. reads) wife of Gudhi. 

Most of the authorities are cited in Muir’s Sanskrit Tarts, i, 82, etc. 
See Big-V. v, 2, 7, and Sadguru^isya’s Vtdd^'thadlpikd on i, 24^ It is 
needless to cite otlier passages. 

JRAS. 1910. 
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performing austerities.^ Trilanku supported Visvamitra's 
wife and children through it and earned his gratitude. 
Vi^vamitra therefore espoused Tri^anku’s cause, opposed 
Vasistha, and reinstated Trisaiiku. Tri^ariku's son 
Hari^candra^ was obliged to offer his own son Roliita as 
a victim in a sacrifice, and after long procrastination saved 
him by buying Ajigartas son Hunahsepha as the victim 
instead. 8unah4epha, thougli bound at tlie sacrifice, had 
his life spared, and was adopted by -Visvamitra as his 
chief son with the name Dc\arata. 

These stories are only possible if Paurukutsa was not 
Purukutsa’s daugliter, but was a descc^idant, and it follows 
that she must have been his descendant of some four 
generations, unless the eight Solar kings who intervem^d 
between Purukutsa and Trisaiiku were not descendants 
in regular order, but were some of tliem brothers. Now 
one or two of those kings may have been brothers, but it 
is not proba])le that the nuinbt^r of generations among 
them M^as less than six, because Jahnii was, as shown, 
contemporary with Purukutsa, and \b’s\'amitra, who was 
contemporary witli Trisahku, was Jahnu’s eighth successor.'* 

^ As to Visviimitra's fjrahmanbootl. see p. 4 unfe. 

^ The Aitar, firCth. siiys ITariHoaiidra was son of Vedlias (vii, «>*, Li ; and 
HO also Sadgunisisya on Riu- V, i, y*/f). It is not necessary to discuss tlie 
difference, because the synchronism stands good, hut it may he j)oinled 
out that the genealogies rest on t\\<i 2* ran a- vam An - rids, and the author of 
the Brah. was more versed in philosophical speculation than in ksatriya 
genealogical lore. 

Sarvanukranmiii on Biif-V, i, hymns \ Aitar. Brah. vii, 15 ; 

Bhdgar. ix, 7, 8-25. But the Vat/n (ii, J^.9, 89), Brahma {10, 54), and 
Ilariv, {H7, 1457) make him son or brotlier of Jamadagni. The difference 
is not material liere. Ajigarta’s father Suyavasa {Aitar. Brah., loc. cit.) 
may have been a brother of Rclka or Jamadagni. 

^ The lists agree in the number of steps down to Ku6a, and then vary 
as regards the next, whom they name as Ku4usva, Ku^amba, and Kui^ika. 
Gadhi was certainly son of Kusika, and the only doubtful point is whethei- 
a king named Ku^ai^va, or Kusamba, preceded him. That there was such 
an extra generation seems clear, because Isirutha, who is not named in 
the genealogies, is mentioned as Uadlii’s grandfather by Sadgurusisya 
(intipduction to Rig-V, iii), and by the Sarvanukramani (ibid.). Hence 
the general result is that Visvamitra was eighth in descent from Jahnu. 
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It is not probable a number of brothers succeeded in both 
lines at the same time, so as to reduce the actual generations 
to three only, as would be necessary if Paurukutsa was 
Purukutsas own daugliter; and it is quite possible, on 
the other hand, that nine generations in tlie Solar line 
might correspond to eight in the Ktoyakubja biie. For 
all substantial results these minor differences are hardly 
inatei-ial, and it follows that Paurukutsa does not mean 
'‘daughter” of Purukutsa, and nuis^^^ mean his 'descendant” 
in about the fourth degree.^ 

Further, Gadhi’s daughter Satyavati was married to the 
rishi Rcika Bhargava, and had a son Jamadagni, who 
was born at the same time as Vi4van\ltra.“ Jamadagni 
Imd several sons, of whom the ytumgest was Hama.'^ 

It thus a])pears that Gad Id’s father was four or live 
generations posterior to Purukutsa, that Visvamitra, 
Tri^anku, Hari^eaTidra, Jamadagni, and Ajigarta were* 
contemporaries, and that Rohita. Sunahseplia, and Ram?< 
iamadagnya were contemporaries. 

Then* are more synchronisms wiuli Jain<idagni and his 
•son Rama. The stories about them and the allusions, if 
treated as containing soiim trutli, may be summarized thus:"* 
Krtavirya, king of the. JIaihayas, had the Bhargavas as 
his priests, and endowed them with great wealth.'* His 

^ See a similar case, where TMsdrhl was apy lied to several generations ; 
p. 42, n. 4. 

a MJih. iii, 10144 oS ; v, //6', 3973 ; iM', 4005-7 ; xii, 1721-45. 
Bhdyar. ix, i.J, 4-13. Brahma, JO, Oarnda,\, 13U, iS, Vdyii,\\., 

!'J9, 63-89. Visnu, iv, 7. 

•'* MBh. iii, 110, 11074, 11080, and tiassages cited for the Kanyakubja 
line. Jamadagni married Ronuka, daughter of King Renu of Iksvaku’s 
race {MBh. iii, 110, 11072 ; v, 110, 3972; and the above passages), and 
Prasenajit gave her to him {MBh. iii, 110, 11072), but no king Renu is 
mentioned in the genealogies, any Prasenajit at this period, so that 
they belonged jirobably to a junior branch of the Solar race. 

^ MBh. iii, 110, 11089-1/7, 10204 («/c, the numbering is erroneous) ; 
xii, 49. Bhdgav. ix, 15, 14 -30 ; 16, 8-27 ; S3, 24, Brahma, 13, 159-99. 
Malaya, 43, 15-43; 44, 12-14. Padma, v, IS, 117 ”43. Vayu, ii, 3S, 10-48. 
Vimu, iv, il. Hariv, 34, 1850-91. • 

'^ MBh. i, 178, 6802-3. 
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Hon Arjuna reigned at Mabismati (the modern Mandhata 
on the River Narmada), and extended hiss conquests every- 
where, During liis time the Haihaya princes tried to 
recover the wealth from the Bhargavas, and being 
unsuccessful killed many of them, and the Bhargavas 
wer(.‘ scattered.^ In one of his expeditions Arjuna burnt 
up Apava Vasistha's hermitage and incurred Apava’s 
curse* The liostility against the Bhargavas brought him 
into conflict with Rama, because he or his sons robbed 
Jamadagni, wlio was a Bhargava. Rama killed Arjuna, 
and the latter’s sons then murdered Janiadagni. Rama 
swore vengeance against the ksatriyas, and is said to have 
destroyed all Arjuna s sons (except five.) and thousands of 
Haihaj^as. After an interval he renewed his hostilities 
against all ksatriyas, and is said to have almost exterminated 
them. It thus appears that Arjuna was a contemporary 
of Jamadagni,’^ so that he began to reign about the same 
time as llarij^candra, and, as the storii^s imply that his 
reign was a long one, it probably overlapped the reigns of 
Rohita and Harita also. 

This story carries us furtlier. Arjuna’s grandson was 
Talajahgha, and he is said to have had a numerous progeny, 
which constituted five tribes of Talajahghas among the 
Haihayas. He would have been a younger contemporary 
of Rama »lamadagnya, and the Talajahghas would have 
grown powerful towards tlie end of Rama's life, or soon 
afterwards, in what is the modern Mahratta country. The 
stories say Rama exterminated the ksatriyas twenty-one 
times. I his statement is too fabulous to merit any 
particle of ercideiico, and Is bt^sides incompatible with the 
remarkabki i*ise of the, Talajahgha power in the period 
that immediately followed, for (as alrciady mentioned, p. 10) 

^ M Uk. i, 17H, ()S04 - 775/, (>827. 

It is said Ahamykti of the Lunar race married Krtavirya’s daughter 
{MBh, i, 37(58), hut it the same Krtavirya is meant this statement is 
incompatible with all tlie other indications. 
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the Haihayas and Talajanghas overran the whole o£ North 
India, and hordes from the countries to the north-west 
also invaded India during that period. Their overthix)w 
of the kingdoms in North India and the destruction that 
must have befallen the ksatriyas in the continual wars 
may furnish an explanation of the extermination attributed 
to BaTiia. 

Kama is always spoken of as a great warrior highly 
skilled ill weapons, and his successful contest with 
Arjuna and his sons implies that the JUiargavas took to 
arms.^ He certainly did not exterminate the Haihayas 
and Talajanghas, l)ut, on the contrary, tlr\y were rising 
into great power at the clos<*. of his life. Some remarks 
may be offered in explanation >f this. Rama had no 
real cause of enmity against ksatrij^as g^nerall3^ but the 
Talajangha- Haihayas, being warlik(‘ ksatriyas bent on 
conquest, would ha\^e naturally attacked eveiy^ kingdom, 
that is, all ksatriyas. The fact that the destructioi 
which they wrought is ascribed to Rama suggests that 
they and the Bhai’gavas had composed their quarrel 
after Arjuna’s death and were acting together ; and 
there are some incidents which support this suggestion.'^ 
If that were so, the destruction would naturally in brah- 
manical mouths be attributed to Rama. The history of 
the Mahraita power offers a striking parallel. Brahmans 
and soldier}’^ were combined. They did not make a 
permanent compiest of the countries they invaded, but 
made annual raids, and every ^^ear tightiiig w^as renewed. 

^ Tn later ceiituiies braliinaiis among the descendants of Bhiimanyuand 
Ajamklha of tht^ Lunar race took to arms, kmtropvfd drijdtayak^ namely, 
(Wgas, Sankytis, Kavyas, Maudgalyas, Maitrej^as, and apparently 
Kanvas ; and during that per rod there were two military parties among 
brahmans, the Ahgirases and BhargavawS. Agai, 21 ; Maftvya^ //dy 38, 
41 ; 50, 5, 14 ; Vtlyu, ii, ./7, 160, 177, 193-4, 201 2 ; iv, ]f ) ; 

Hariv. 1781, 1790. 

® e.g. Bhrgu, that is, a Bhrgu or Bhiirgava riahi, saved the Haihaya 
king Vitahavya from Pratardana’s vengeance by a deliberate falsetiood, 
MBh. xiii, SO, 1983 97 (see p. 4). 
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Such devastating raids continued for half a century (and 
the Talajaiigha-Haihaya dominion lasted fully that time, 
see p. 10) might well be described as twenty-one extermina- 
tions of the ksatriyas. The parallel goes even further, 
for, just as the Persians under Nadir Sliah invaded India 
once, and the Afghans under Ahmad Shah made four 
incursions during the prevalence of the Mahratta power, 
so it is said Palilavas, Paradas, Kambojas, Sakas, and 
other hordes from the north-west poured into India during 
the disorganization caused by the Haihaya conquests. 

This leads to certain synchronisms between the kings 
of Ka^i (Benares) and the Haiha37a kings. There was 
a long contest between them, wliich began with 
Bhadrasrenya and ended with Vitahavya on the Haihaya 
side.^ In the accounts one king of Kasi, named Divodasa, 
is made contemporary with the former’s sons, and h(‘ 
or his son Pratardana^ with the latter. Now this is 
impossible if the same king Divodasa is meant, and 
for several reasons. Six generations art‘ given from 
Bhadra^renya to Talajahgha, and King Vitahavya (or 
rather the Vitahavya king*') appears to have belonged 
to the Talajai’ighas, and therefore to liav(‘. been three or 
four steps later. The contest lasted a very long time.** 
Such a contest and the successive Haihaya kings, six 
at least, ^ cannot with any probability be compressed into 
the reign of a single king Divodasa. The Purana accounts 
say it began with Divodasa and ended with Pratardana, 

' MBli, xiii, fW, 1946-9ti. Brahma^ ll^ 40-54 ; IS,, 66-75. Hariv. 
1541-8, 1582-91 ; 1736-49. Vdy\f, ii, SO, 23-8, 61-9. Also Badma, 

V, IS, 114. 

* Pratardana, .son of Divodasa, of Kasi. Kaii,slf. Up. iii, 1. 

^ The name is generic rather than per.sonal, MBh. loo. cit. Vitahavya 
of the MBh. probably = Vitihotra of the Puranas. 

^ A thousand years. This, like most statements of time, is absurdly 
exaggerated, but all the references imply a long-continued struggle. 

® These genesrations cannot be condensed on the supposition that many 
of these kings were brothers, as the whole of the circumstances indicate 
the opposite. 
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and the MBh, account describes the contest (and that not 
the beginning of it, for it deals only with the Vitahavya 
period of the Haihayas) as occupying the reigns of four 
kings of Ka4i, of whom the last two were Divodasa and 
Pratardana. Divodasa was son of Bhimaratha according 
to the Puranas, and son of Sudeva according to the MBh} 
He was called Satrujit according to two of the Puranas,^ 
and this name could not have been applied to the Divodasa 
of the MBh., as will appear from the narrati'^e following. 

All these data are impossible on tlie supposition that 
there was only one Divodasa, and quite Intelligible 
if we take it chere were two Divodasrs, one son of 
Bhimaratha and the other son of Sudcw’a.** Hence there 
would seem to hav(. been two Dlvodasas in the Kri4i line, 
s(iparated by some six oi- seven kings. That there were 
interniediate kings is shown by the stray mention of 
a king Astaratha, son of Bhimaratha,^ during the contest, 
and tli(^ express insertion by the MBh. of two king^, 
Haryasva and Sudeva.*' Confusion was easy because of 
tie* long dispossession of the Ka.4i kings. Collating the 
various acccmnts the story may be stated thus: Bhadrasrenya 
conquered Varanasi (Benares), and Divodasa I (son of 
Bhimai'atha, probably Satrujit) recovered it from his 
sons. Then followed a long period, during which the 
city Varanasi was abandoned and was (it is said) occupied 
by Raksasas. During that time Bhadra^renya's successor 
Durdama reconquered the Kasi territory, and it seems to 
have remained under the Haihayas. The six or seven 
Ka^i successors fought unsuccessfully with the Haihayas, 

‘ See passages cited in p. 38, n. 1. 

* Bhagav. ix, J7, 6 ; Brahma, 13, 66-7 ; Mdrkavd* '^0, 21. Since 
Pratardana is called Rtadh' aia and Kuvalaya^va, Vimu, iv, 8 (which 
calls him Satrujit also; and so also Garnda, i, ISd, 10), and Mdrkarjd., 
lo(?. cit. ; but the point is not clear, and the confusion is natural if the 
explanation offered is sound. The Mdrkaml. account is largely fable. 

There is nothing at all improbable in this (see p. 15). 

* Brahma, 13, 11 ; Harir. 32, 1744. ^ 

® MBh. loc. cit. 
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and Divodasa II (son of Sudeva) built a new capital in 
the extreme east of the territory at the junction of the 
Ganges and Gomati. His successor Pratardana (Rtadhvaja, 
Kuvalayasva) defeated the Vitahavya king and finally 
recovered the kingdom ; lie also coiujuered tlie Raksasas 
and regained tlie capital Varanasi. 

Divodasa I would therefore 1)(‘ just posterior to 
Bhadrai^renya, and some further pai’ticulars will enable 
us to fix the position of Pratai-dana in connexion witli 
the kings of Vidarbha and with Sagara. 

Sagara had two wives. Thgir names are given by 
the authorities, though not tjuite in agreenumt ; vstill, all 
which give the parentage agree that one of them was 
Vaidarbhi, or a daughter of Vidarblm/ wJio must b(* 
Vidarbha, son of Jyainaglia of the Yada\^a race. Ho was 
therefore just prior to Sagara. In support of this it 
may be noted further that Vidarbha’s descendants reigned 
in Vidarbha and Cedi,- and that Bhima, king of Ah*darbha, 
and Virabahus son Subaliu, king of (^edi, were con- 
temporaries of SagaT*as teiitli successor. Ktupai-na, in 
the story of Nala.^ That Bhima is no doubt Vidarbha s 
tenth successor Bhimaratha in the genealogy, and should 
be equated with lUuparna’s father. Hence also Vidarbha’s 
sixth successor Dasarha would be placed just after 
Bhagiratha. 

Alarka, king of Kasi, apjieais to have been Pratardana’s 
grandson,^ and is said to have enjoye^d very long life 
through Lopamudra’s favour.’ She was daughter of 

1 MBh. iii, loa, 8838, 8843-7 ; Brahma. S. l>3 -72 ; Pmlma. v, S, 144-7 ; 
VayUy ii, 2G, lo4-8 ; Visa a. iv, ^ ; I Jarir. Jo. 797. 

2 Agni, rJ74, 17-20 ; Bhdgar. ix, x".;, 1 4 ; Garwja. i, 29-32 ; 

Linga, i, 68, 38 43 ; Matsya, J,4, 35 41 ; J^adma, x, hi. 19-24; VCnjv, 
ii, 33, 36-41. 

3 MBh. iii, 65, 2576 ; 61, 2034-5 ; 66, 2705-8 ; 10, 2706 ; 13, 2852. 

The authorities are not all clear about the exact relationship. 

® Brahtm, 1], 53 ; 13, 74. Vayn, ii, 30, 68. Harir. 1590 ; 
31^, 1?94. 
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a Vidarblia king and married Agastya.^ The king’s name 
is given as, Nimi.^ No Nimi is mentioned in the Vidarbha 
genealogy, but the names after Vidarbha are not (juite 
clear, and lie would seem to have been one <;f Vidarbha’s 
near successors, because aftei* Dasarha the princesses were 
called Dasarhi. Lopamudra may presumably be equated 
with Kunti, king of Vidarbha,'^ and Alarka with Dhrsti. 
Pratardana tliercfore would synchronize with Sagara, and 
he and Sagara, as alread}?^ m(Mitioned, broke the power of 
the Talajanghfv - Ilaihayas, and Sagara completed their 
overthrow. 

Something may lie done towards fixing position of 
the caki*avartin Marutfa, son of Aviksii of Dista’s line, 
and liis descendant l'’’nHvindu. Tt, is said that Aviksit or 
his father Karandliama lived at the l)cgi lining of the Tretfi 
Age,"^ and that Tniavindu lived “at the third mouth of the 
Treta age”;'' that is, apparently at the beginning of tin* 
third quarter of that age. It is not clear at wliat stag<‘ in 
the genealogies that age is supposed to ha\'(' b(‘gun. It is 
said that Rama Jamadagnya lived in the Treta age, and 
that Rama Dasaratlii lived in the interval between the 
Treta and Dviipara ages.® The furthei- statement that 
Visvamitra lived in that same interval^ is inconsistent 
with thesr two, and perhaps we should read “in the 
interval between the Kiia and Treta ages”. Such an 
arrangement of the ages makes a fair division of the 
genealogies, and without meriting any trust whatever it 

1 MBh. iii, 96, 85(n 8576; iv, 'Jl, 654-5; v, JIG, 8971. Rig Y. 
i, 179. 

M Bh. xiii, 137, 6255. Confused with Nimi, first king of Videha, 
ibid., 334 , 8600, who is genealogically ages apart ; and Videha is an eas,>' 
mistake for Vidarldia. 

The syiKJhronism of this Agastya with kings Srutarvan, Bradhnasva, 
and Paurukutsa Trasadasyu {MBh. iii, 98, 8595-608) appears to he 
a brahmanical addition. 

* MBh. xiv, 4 , 80 ; Vayu, ii, 34, 7. 

® Treta yuga-mukhe ti-tlye, Vdy?i, ii, 34 ^ 15* • 

« MBh. xii, 341 , 12948-9. ’ MBh. xii, J4/> ri33l. 
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may serve as a possible working hypothesis. Marutta 
then might be placed conjecturally in about the same age 
as Rama Jamadagnya/ and Trnavindu soon after Ambarisa 
of the Solar line. 

In the Lunar race Matinara’s position has been fixed 
(p. 31). We may next consider the position of Dusyanta 
and his son Bharata. 

Dusyanta married Visvaniitra’s daughter Sakuntala, as 
is well known. If that Vi^vainitra be the first and great 
Vi^vainitra, Dusyanta must be placed alongside Hariscandra 
or Rohita, and his son Bharata immediately afterwards ; but 
there are arguments against that. Thei*e is no indication 
that Bharata s succesvsors were overthrown by tlu? Haihayas, 
as they must have been in that case. Bliarata had three 
wives, Vaidarbliis,’^ and Vidarbha’s position, as sliown, was 
later. Bharata’s second successor, Bliumanyu, married 
a daughter (or descendant) of Dasarha,^ who was much 
later. These three considerations settle the (question, and 
indeed the first statement is not necessarily in conflict 
witli them, because such names as Visvamitra do not 
always refer to tlie original rishis, Init also denoted 
their descendants, and produced some confusion in the 
personalities (see p. 1.5). The reasonable inferences there- 
fore are that Bluimanyu married Da^arha’s daughter, 

' In Marntta’s time lived two rishis, Byhanpati and his younger brother 
Samvarta, who were rivals, llie former declined to be Mavutta’s j)riest, 
so Marutta engaged Saihvarta. M Hh. xii, 910- ; xiv, 5, 95 S, 218 ; 

corroborated by vii, r,5, 2170-1. Jikmjar, ix, 27. Vdyu, ii, 9-J]. 
Altar. Brah. viii, 4, 21. Sadgi^nisisya, on UItj-V. vi, makes these 
two rishis younger hrothovs of Ucathya (sec 44) ; there may have been 
some relation between these two rishis and the other two, Ucathya and 
Brhaspati, who seem to have been later. 

Or Duhsanti, as he is sometimes calleil, e.g. Map. Brdh. XIII 
V, 11. 

MBh. i, U/f, 8710-H ; Agni, J77y H4 ; HhCigac. ix, 34 ; Vdya, ii, 
,f7y 133. The Brahmx {IS, 58), Vipm (iv, 7,9), and Ifariv. {SS, 1727> 
support. The single wife in MBh. i, 9.^, 3785, was probably wife of 
Vitatha, who is omitted there. 

fiBh. i, 95, 3786, His fourth successor, Vikunthana, also married 
a later Dafohi princess, ibid. , 3769. 
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that Bliarata must be placed three or four generations 
after Vidarbha, and that Sakuntala's father was a near 
descendant of the great Visvamitra.^ Bhumanyu must 
then be placed soon after Da*$arha and contemporary with 
Nabhaga of the Solar line, Bharata with Dilipa I, and 
Dusyanta with Am.<amat. 

This conclusion leaves an immense gap between Matinara 
and Dusyanta, in which only two or three names occur 
but there are considerations wliich corroborate it, surprising 
though it be at first sight. 

The lists show little agreement as to tlie relation between 
those two kings, and some of them leave it indetinite. It 
is obvious that the genealogists were puzzled, and each 
authority has taken ’ts own m(‘t.iod of bridging over the 
gap. A long period of eiai fusion is what all the information 
indicates, if it b«‘ noted that Pfiru had his kingdom 
in the middle of Madhyadesa, and that that region has 
been the battle-ground of contending races at ail tiiijos. 
Matinara's kingdom would have been conipiered by the 
cskravartin Sas^avindu from the south-west, and have then 
undergone a long eclipse under a series of eakravartins, 
Mandhatr of Ayodhya, Sivi son of ITsinara in the north- 
west, Arjuna Kartavirya of Mahisniati, Marutta son of 
Aviksit of Distas line, the Hailiaya dominion (with the 
inroads of the hordes from the north-west), and, lastly, 
Sagara of Ayodhya. Dusyanta, as a youth in Sagara’s time, 
might well have deemed his right to the Paurava king- 
dom hopeless; consequently we may well believe another 
statement that Marutta, son of Karandhama, in the lineage 
of Yayati's son Turvasu,^ had no son and adopted Dusyanta 
the Paurava, and that afterwards Dusyanta, desiring his 
own kingdom, reverted to his own race.^ He vrould have 

^ Even so she was still of k.satriya origin. 

Not given in the Table, because it is too brief, and is said to have 
merged into the Paurava line by this adoption. 

3 Agni. 276, 2; Bhdgav. ix, 2S, 17-18; Brdh'nm, 13, 143-6; Ma^sya^ 
48, 2-3 ; Vdyn, ii, 37, 2-4 ; Vismi, iv, 16 ; Hariw 32, 1831-4. 
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had that opportunity on Sagara’s death, and so would be 
contemporary with Aihsuinat, for the autliorities say tliat 
Asamahjas did not succeed his father Sagara. To recover 
his kingdom he had the help of his adoptive father’s realm. 
Dusyanta thus became in a very real sense what he is 
called, namely, the vamsa-kara of the Pauravas,^ and 
united the sovercugnty of two kingdoms. 

The story of Bharata opens out other connexions. Tliere 
were two rishis of Angiras’ race, Ucathya and his younger 
brother Brhaspati. TJcathya’s wife was Mamata, and their 
son was Dirghatamas, who was born blind. Bharadvaja 
was Brhaspati ’s son, begotten b}^ him (it is said) of 
the same Mamata.- Dirghatamas, aftei* he had grown 
up, was set adrift in the Ganges, and was carried down to 
Bali’s'^ kingdom in the east. Ther(‘ h(‘ was I'cscued and 
begot of tlui queen, at Bali’s desire, Aiiga and four other 
sons.'^ That there was such a blind rishi Dirghatamas, 
who was son of Ucathya and Mamata, and was rescued 
from perishing in tlu‘. rivers, is clear from the Rig-Veda:' 
Bharadvaja’s personality is not quite so clear, because on 
the one hand Bhai^advaja, the eldest son of Brhaspati, is 
liiade contemporary with Divodasa II of Kasi,® and on the 
other hand he is brought into connexion with Bliarata at 

^ MBh. 1 , f:s, 2801 . 

- He is failed Drydinusi/nynna^ Jlhdiyir. ix, .j'fV, 0 ; Mnimya, .*13 ; 
VOyu^ ii, .77, 153. 

He must be distinguished from Ihili, sou of Viroctauu, the Daitya. 

* The story is told iii various ways, aud Ueathya's iianie is given as 
Utathya, Usija, Aisija, and Asija. MBh. i, Itt/f. 221 ; ii, S02 ; 
xii, 13177-84. Bhwjar. ix, 3f)'9 : 2./, 4-5. 24-84 ; 

17 2(i. rdy//, ii, . 77 , 37-92, 137 4f». iv, IlL Uarir. .77, 

1089 -03. Sadgiiriisisya on AVf/- f'. vi, .7:7, and i. lUl, Bi haddorata, \\\ 
21-5. Cf. p. 42, n. J. DirghaOimas is said to liave gained his 
sight in later life {MBh, xii ; MutHj/a ; Vayn, ii, J7, loe. cit.). If a natural 
explanation may be suggested, it is that, he was not totally blind, but 
purblind, or extremely short-sighted, when young, and that his sight 
improved in old age, as often liappens in such cases. 

® i, 747 , 3 ; 7.'7tV, 3-0 ; iv, 4 ^ 13; and perhaps, i, 15 0. 

® JifBh. xiii, .?d, 1902-3 ; see also Sarmmikramayif introduction to 
Big-V, vi, for his patronymic. 
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the close of Bharata’s life. Tims some accounts say that 
Bharata lost all his sons, and Bliaradvaja was then brought 
to him and became his son as King Vitatha^: and other 
accounts say Bharadvaja sa.ci*ificed for Bharata, and then 
a son Vitatha was born from Bharadvaja.- Tlie latter 
version is preferable, because (1) some of the former 
authoriti(is corroborate it, and discredit their own story 
by adding that Bharata died when Vitatha was J/orn ''" ; 
jukI (2) Dirghatamas inaugurated Bllarat^x with the 
nia hahhiypka,^ so that Bharadvaja could not have been 
a child at the end of Bharata ’s life.-'* It is ^-redible that 
I )irghatainas and Bharadvaja wtue brother., or cousins ' ; 
and if wc*. accept tin* abovi* e(jua.t]on o? Bharadvaja and 
Divodiisa II, the inferoiu**^ Avould .;e that both those rishis 
were younger conltmipoi tries ot fhvodfiv^a II, that Dirgha- 
tamas, who lived to a gn-nt age/ inaugurated Bharata, 

^ A(j}ii^ J/7, 7-8; Bhdgar. ix, 34-9; MaUya, //U, ]4 ir», lJ7 
ii, -7/', 147-58; VlHtru„ iv, /9. Sadgunisi.sya t)ii iitg-V. vi, 
sa;y • Siujotrfi, etc., were Bharadvaja’s .sons, hut inaording to the 
genealogies they were his great-great-grandsons. 

- Brahma, l ), 58 -UO ; Harir. 17*29 81; MBh. i, Oj, 3710-18, 
which calls the son Bhiiinanyu. 

•' Mafsya, 84; Vdyu, ii ->7, 154. The accounts and other state- 
ments leave no douht that brahman paternity was intioducjed at this 
peiiod. In li.:^t, it is stated that Bharadvaja’s descendants comprised 
))Oth brahman- and ksatriyas, Matf^ya, 4'h 83. Similar cases occurred : 
thus a Vasistha begot King Asinaka of Kalmasapada’s queen in the 
Solar dynasty. MJih. i, 4780-7 ; 177, (>787-91; BhCigar. ix, !K 
18, 88-9 ; Ktlrma, i, Jl, 12 18 ; LIhga, i, fid, ‘27- 8 ; Vdy^i, ii, 
L'd, 170. 

* Altar. Hrdh, \ iii, 4, *28 ; and was his i>rie.st, Bhdgar. ix, 25. 

The confusion of Bharadviija and Vitatha no douht arose because 
Bharadvaja was calleil Vidatluji, Brhaddcr. v, ]()2-3. 

The accounts are supported to some extent by the II ig- V. because 
Vaidathina (that is, Bharadvaja's son or more probably descendant), 
Iljisvan {Big-V. iv. Id, 18; and com|>are vi, 50, 15 and 51, 12 with the 
SarmmikramaiiJ, whicli attributes these hymns to Rjisvan) is even 
called Ausija (x, 99, 11), whi(;h was the metronymic of KaksJvat, son 
of Dirghatamas (i, IS, \ ; Sarmtiukramayl on i, lid). Kaksivat is 
mentioned in the passages cited Iroin MBh, j, Matsya, and Vdyn in 
p. 44, n. 4. ^ 

’ Rig-V. i, 158, 6. 
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and that that Bharadvaja,^ or his son, begot Vitatha at the 
end of Bharata’s life. 

The position of Ajamidha of the Lunar race, from whom 
sprang both tlie North and South Pailcala dynasties, is 
impoi*tant. I have not found any data to fix it directly, 
but something is possible indirectly. If, using the mon^ 
eomplete Solar line as a measuring scale, we reckon the 
generations on from Bharata, Ajamidlia sliould fall at or soon 
after Rtuparna’s time ; and if we continue the reckoning 
down the North Pahcala line, Srhjaya sliould fall about 
the time of Dasaratha and Rama, and here we do reach 
synchronisms which confirm the ]‘eckoning. There art* 
synchronisms between several lines at this stage. 

With Dasaratha were contemporary Siradhvaja «lanaka 
of Videha (the father of Sita), Lomapada of Anga,^ and 
Pramati, king of Vaisali.*^ 

There is a story connecting Rama and his brother 
Satruglma with the Yadava dynasty,^ and it is so strangt* 
^t first sight as hardly to merit attention, but other 
allusions support incidents in it, and it explains certain 
important territorial facts. Madhu, called king of the 
Dtoavas in it, was clearly a descendant of Yayati's son 
Yadu,*’ and is obviously the Madhu in the Yadava list. 
According to the story, Madhu's kingdom, that is, the 
Yadava territory, stretched from Gujarat to the forest 
Madhuvana on the Yamuna : his fourth descendant was 
Sattvata, and Battvata’s son Bhima was reiffnintr at the 
same time as Rilma ; Satruglma killed the local prince 
Lavana, felled the forcist, and built Mathura (the modern 
Muttra) on its site ; after Rama’s death Bhima recovered 

1 “ Bharaclvrija ” was the longest-lived rishi, Aitar. Arau. I, ii, 8. 

“ MHh. iii, lid, UX)08-9; Kamay. i, //, 13-20; Bhdgar. ix, fJS, 7-10. 

^ lidmdy. i, 47^ 17, \^hioh calls him Suniati ; compared with the other 
authorities for Dista’s line, p. 25. 

^ Ilariv. 94, 5142-^7, 5257; and 5.7, 3060-3104. The lidmay. tells 
a siijiilar story ( Uttara-h. 64 , 68-70, 108), but amplifies and brahmanizes it. 

® Hariw 04, 5164 (see p. 19, n, 6). 
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the city and dwelt there, and his son Andhaka reigned 
there when Rama’s son Kusa was reigning in Kosala. 
Now some of the Puranas also assert that Satrughna killed 
tlie MMhava Lavana, took Madhuvana, and established 
Mathura there, and tliey add that his sons Subahu and 
Hurasena guarded the city.^ Furtlier, the story explains, 
first, how the country, of wliich Mathura was the 
capital, was called Sfirasene, for both Surasena’s name 
and also the name of the city Mathura i-omnined. though 
the Yadavas rer-uvered the sovereignty soon afterwards: 
and, sc'.condly, how it was that Kanisa, a Yadava and 
(i(*sc(‘ndant of Andhaka, reigned tlu ie in vlie Pandavagj’ 
time — a collocation of facts of which there is no other 
explanation. The story ap]»(vn*s, therefoi*i‘, to contain 
historical truth. 

Tlnit king Blilma is not Trained in the genealogies, but 
as son of Sattvata (Sfdvat) appears as Satvata in them. 
They and the story concur in making Andhaka gr‘inds(»ri 
of Sat vat, and fairly jgice in placing him six or eight 
steps below Madlm. We may therefore equate the Yadava 
Satvat with Dasaratha, Satvata with Rtoia, and Andhaka 
witli Kusa ; and Madhu then would be ])laced about equal 
with Sataratha in ihe Solar line. 

Further, Jinother son of Satvata, named Bliajamana, 
inarried one or Wo daughters of Srni.aya,- w'lio cannot well 
be any other than the king of North Pahcala. Srnjaya 
was tlius a contemporary of Satvata, and therefore of 
Rama, and this confirms his position as calculated alx^ve, 
and cons(M|uently AJamhllia must be placed with, or just 
after, Rtuparna. In agreement with tliis is the statement 
that King Satadyumiia (probably king No. 66 of Videha) 

^ Bhdgar. ix, //, 13-14; l^dyu, ii, :JGy 184-5; r/vww, iv, 4 . The 
Garwla (i, 38) names t.he sons. 

Brahnta, 75, 32 ; Liiiga, i, 3 ; Mainya^ 44 , 49-50 ; Padimi, v, 7;/, 
33 ; Vdyuy ii, 34^ 3 ; Hariw 3S, 2201 ; j)erhaps Kdrma, i, 34, 37. The 
Vdyu (ibid, 4) acids that Bhajamana’s eon married two daughters (gra^id- 
daughters) of Srfijaya, who were his cousins. 
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gave wealth to Mudgala or (more probably) Maudgalya,^ 
that is, one of the Maudgalya brahmans descended from 
Mudgala the Pancala.^ Srnjaya’s position serves to fix 
those of Divodasa and Sudasa (Sudas), who ai*o so often 
mentioned in the Rifj-Veda:^ 

Srfijaya places us in tlie middle of the “ Pahcalas 
This name began, as all the authorities say, with the 
jocular boast of a king, whose name is given variously as 
Bharmya, Bliarm^^asva, Bahyasva. etc., but was- really " 
Bhrmyasva. He liad five sons, Mudgala, etc., and said, 

“ My five {paiica) sons are sufficit^nt {ahim) for protecting 
five kingdoms.”** Tlic accounts imply that the words 
jwica + alcnii cauglit tin*- fancy, and tlie new name 
Pahcaia gradually debased and suptu-seded the name Krivi, 
which was the old name of the people or country."' These 
Pahcalas flourished till Somaka and his son Jantu, then 
(the accounts say) there were great rev(‘rsos and the 
dynasty ff*ll into insignificance (tliat is, tlioni is a gap) till 
Prsata’s time,^* and that was caused by the rise again of the 
Lunar dynasty under Kuni, as will be explained. 

The positions of Kksa 1, Saiiivarnna, and Kuru may be 

^ M Bh. xii, 8006 ; xiii, 137^ (i26.5. 

- See passag<‘s cited tor the geneiiloj^y, p. 21, n. 2. 

'* See p. 21, n. .S. 

Aiini. :J77, 10-20 ; JJhduat . ..V, 81-4 ; ;22, .*{ ; linihma, y;V, 94 (i : 
Afai^ya, da, 2 4 ; Vayn, ii, S'7, 190 8 ; fimn, iv, lU ; IJaric. 1778-80 ; 
Sadj^urusisyji on V, x, la.i. Very many derivations or explanations 
of names in the litjcnitiirc are tancifiil, but this explanation is such as may 
be genuine, tor the naiue rahealu certainly su))erseded Krivi. 

lhg~V, ii, 2; Satup. Brdh, XllI, v, 7. It is implied in tlie 
latter passage that botli names M'ere current foi’ a time, I'ancfila being 
the ksatriya name and Ki’ivi the vulgar one. In the Ejiies and Puranas, 
therefore, Pancala is alv-uys used, and 1 have not met with Krivi there. 
On the identity of Krivi and Paneiila, see Oldeiiberg, Bnddha, Ist 
German ed., 409 ; Zimmer, A//iHd?Hchr» Lehni, 102 seq. 

In the last part of this gup may be jilaced Dustaiitti Paniiisayana, 
king of the Srfijayas, because he was contemporary with Balhika Pratipiya, 
the Kauravya king {Map. Brdh. XII, ix, 3, l-lli), that is, the Kaurava 
Vahlika, son oi Pratipa and brother of Saiittuiu, who is often mentioned 
in the MBk. (e.g. v, J 48 , 50r):i-.5 ; vii, 7 , 77 , 6931-4). See JKAS., 1908, 
p. 320. 
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fixed approximately. Saihvarana was driven out o£ his 
kingdom by the Pancalas, and took refuge in a fastness 
near the River Sindhu many years ; at length Vasistha 
(that is, one of the Vasistha family) came to him and 
became liis priest, and encouraged by his aid Saihvarana 
recovered his kingdom.^ As the Pahcalas began with 
Mudgala, the dispossession was posterior to Mudgala, and 
it seems, further, that event could not have taken place 
before Divodasa’s time, because Indrota Atithigva (Divo- 
dasa’s son presumably) was apparently on friendly terms 
with Uksas son.^ Thus Rksa would be contemporary 
with Divod^a. 

The dispossession would seem to hav(' been effected by 
Sudasa (Sudas). A hymn in tlu lihj-Veda shows he had 
wars and extended his territory.*^ His great battle with 
the ten kings ^ was probably connected in some way with 
the dispossession. It was fought near the Parusni (the 
modern Ravi),^ and he could not have got there from North 
Pancala without ^passing over tlie Lunar kingdom, and as 
the Bharatas (that is, the Lunar dynasty^) were against 
him, he had presumably conquered it. His conquests 
evidently stirred up the tribes to the west against him, 
namely, the Yfidva (the Vadava king of Mathura, see p. 47), 
the 6ivas (Si vis) ^lio were Anavas (see pp. 24,81), Druhyus 
(Gandharas, who were descended from Druhyu ^), Matsyas 
(to the west of Mathura), Turvasa (some tribal king 


1 MBh. i, 04, 3727-37. Hig-V, viii, OS {67\ 15-17. 

Rig-V. vii, 20, 2. ^ Rig-V. \ii, J8; 19, 3, G, 8, 

Rig-V. vii, 18, 8-9. If we might identify Srutarvan Ark^a with 
Hamvarana Arksa, Rig- V. viii, 74 might have been composed on the 
Parusni during the exile. That river was among the Madras or Kaikeyas, 
who were descended from Ann (see pp. 31-2), hence Agni there might well 
be called Anava (ibid. 4). 

® MBh. i. 95, 3785 ; or Bhuratas, MBh. i, 94, 3709 ; Brahma, 13, 57 ; 
MaUya, 49, 11. Saihvarana is called Bharata, MBh. i, 94, 3731. 

Agni, 270, 4 ; Bhagao. ix, 23, 14-15 ; Brahma, 13, 146-51 ; Garuii^i, 
i, 139, 64 ; Matsya, 48, 6-7 ; Vdyu, ii, 37, 7-9 ; Vimai, iv, 17 ; Hgpv. 
32, 1837-40. 

JBAS. 1910. 


4 
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descended from Turvasa, that is, Turvasu ; probably on his 
north-west), and other small clans. Further, “ old Kavasa ” 
was drowned at the battle.^ Now a rishi named Tura 
inaugurated Janamejaya PMksita (that is, Saihvarana's 
great-grandson) with the mahdhh.Uehi, and his father was 
Kavasa, wlio might well have been contemporary with 
Saiiivarana.^ There need be no hesitation in identifying 
these two Kavasas, for “'old Kavasa” was on the side 
opposed to Sudas, that is, on Sanivaraiia's side, and 
Kavasa’s son inaugurated Saiiivarana’s great-grandson. 

The dispossession would appear to have lasted through 
Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, for Somaka performed 
sacrifices on the Yamuna,^ and he could not have done that 
unless his territory extended thei'e. Saihvarana would 
seem to have recovered his kingdom in the early part 
of Somaka s reign, for several reasons. First, this Faiicala 
dynasty suffei’ed serious reverses dxiring Somaka's and his 
son Jantii’s time (sc'e p. 48). Secondly, all tlie hyuiiis in 
Sudas’ praise are by Vasistlia, that is, one of the Vasistha 
family.'' There is only one ^ in praise of Somaka when he 
was a young prince, and this fact des(‘rves to be compared 
with the statement (p, 49) that Vasistha went to- 
Saihvarana and helped him to regain his kingdom. It 
would seem that some strong reason must have moved 
Vasistha to forsake Somaka and espouse Saihvarana’s 
cause. His behaviour suggests vengeance, and inay be 
ascribed to the statement that his sons wen^ killed by 
Sudas descendants.^ Thirdly, this last inferimce helps to 

1 vii, IS. 12. 

- Aitar. BrCih. ii, S. 19 ; vii, /7, M ; viii, *21. 

His race were pros} )erous {Satap. UrOh. Jl, iv, /f. 4-5). 

^ MBh. iii, JSin, 10421-2. 

® He also inaugurated Sudas {Aitar. Brdk. viii, 21). 

® Hiij-V. iv, I ft ; where Somaka is meiitioiieil as kumdrak Sdhaderpak 
(verses 7- JO), “the youth, the son of Sahadeva.” 

’ Brhxddtvala^ vi, 28 (which obviously refers t-o this Vasistha). The 
wor<j is Sanddttaih, which means the sons -or grandsons of Sudas, and 
thus undoubtedly includes Somaka. See other j>aRHages cited in Muir’a 
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explain the story that Somaka sacrificed his first son 
Jantu in order to obtain more sons,^ for the rtvij who 
performed such a barbarous magical rite could not have 
been VasisLha, nor had his approval.^ 

For all these reasons Samvarana may be placed alongside 
Sudasa or Sahadeva, and Kuru beside Somaka or Jantu. 
Kuril had a numerous progeny. He gave his name 
to Kuruksetra and pushed his rule beyond Prayaga 
(Allahabad),^ which implies he overcame Paficala. His 
waxing mcanf LI Ui waning of Uui Pain^alas. 

These conclusions leave a coii8i0erabl(‘ gap between 
Ajamidha and l>ksa, and between liksa aiid Samvarana. 
That there was a long combined gap is implied by some of 
the authorities, for iliey even gv) so far as to say that 
Ajamidha was r(‘l.)orn as Somaka and begot Rksa,^ thus 
virtually placing Kksa aftci Somaka, and implying that 
the rise of the Kaurav'as and the decline of the North 
Paiicalas were connected. The gap from Ajaiindha to 
Saiiivarana marks the eclipse of the Lunar dynasty during 
the dominance of North Paficala just as the gap from 
Jantu to Prsata marks the reverse.^ 

Vasu Caidyoparicara founded new Cedi and Magadha 
dynasties (secj p. 22). He was fifth in descent from Kuru 
according lo the genealogies, and was later therefore than 
Janamejaya IT l^ariksita. He may be placed three or four 

Hanskril/ Texts, i, 114, etc., where, however, this Suchlsa is classed with 
a different and earlier king Sudasa, No. 53 of the Solar line in the Table. 
See also n. 2 below. 

1 MBh. iii, 10486 - 1049.5 ; ^Jaf^a, ,W, 16 ; Vdyn, ii, S7, 204. 

- It may have been this rtvij who called this Vasistha a Yatudhana 
VI i, 15), and so moved him to compose that hymn. 

Agni^ 277, 26 ; Hhdgar. ix, 22, 4 ; Brahrmi, 12, 106-7 ; Matsya, 60, 
20-2 ; V(ly}(, ii, 27, 209-12 ; '^'nnn, iv, 19 ; Hariv, 32, 1800 -1. 

^ Matnya, 50. 15 19 ; Vayu, ii, 27, 203-9; Harin, 22, 1792, 1795-9. 
See Brahina., 12, 99- 100. 

® The Kurus and both branches of the Pancalas were of the same stock 
(see p. 21). They are not particularly linked together in the MBh. or 
Puranas, and the double compound found in the Brahmanas, etc., i;efers 
to a later period — after the great battle. 
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steps lower. This agrees with tlie story that Yayati’s 
chariot which had belonged to Piiru and his descendants 
passed from that Janainejaya to Vasu.^ 

Ayutanayin of the Lunar dynasty married a daughter 
of Prthu^ravas.^ He seems (though misplaced in the MBh.) 
to be the same as Ayutayus, and Prthui^ravas may perhaps 
be Pithu of the South Pahcala line'. 

In the concluding portion of the Lunar and Pancala 
dynasties and DYimidha’s line are a number of syn- 
chronisms. Krta of Dviinidha’s lino was a disciple and 
therefore; a younger contemporary of Hiranyanabha, king 
of Kosala.'* Brahmadatta of South Pancala and Pratipa of 
the Lunar dynasty were contemporaries.'^ Ugrayudha, 
whose name follows Krta’s, killed Janainejaya Durbuddhi 
and all the Nipa princes of South Pancala/’ and also 
Prsata’s father or grandfather, Nipa or Nila, of North 
Pancala ; and Bhisma killed him after Santanu’s death." 
Hence Ugrayudha was a younger contemporary of 
Janainejaya and Santanu, and an eai'lier contemporary of 
Bhisma. These; synchronisms bring out some interesting 
points. Ugrayudha is called son of Krta, but it is plain 
there is a gap of four or five steps between them. 
Again, Pratipa’s position contemporary with Brahmadatta, 
and iSantanu’s position contemporary with Brahmadatta’s 
third successor, show there must be a small gap of one or 
two steps between Pratipa and Santanu. No such gap is 

^ Brahma, If:!, 6- Hi ; Vdyii, ii, fil, 18 27; Jfarin, iiO, 1605-16. The 
descent of Santanu’s queen, Satyavati, from Vasu is a mere falde, chrono- 
logically impossible. 

MBh. i, 95, 3774. 

Bhdgar. ix, lH, 3 4 ; f!J, 28-9 ; Mafttya, 49, 75-6 ; Vayii, ii, 
205-6 ; SI, 185-6 ; Vimu, iv, 4 and 19 ; Ilarin. 20, 1080-1. 

^ TIarir. 20, 1047- 8. 

® Matsya, 49, 59 ; Vdyii, ii, 37, 177 ; FVam?*, iv, 19 ; Hariv. 20, 1071-2. 

® Matsya, 4>K 77-8; Vdyii, ii, 37, 186-7 ; Vimu, iv, 19 ; JTariv. 20, 
1083, 1086. 

xii, ^^7, 808 Hariv. 20, 1073, 1085-1110. Santanu is generally 
called Santanu in the MBh. and Purdnas. 
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hinted at anywhere in the MRh. or Pnrams, yet it is 
proved by the Rig-Veda, for all accounts agree that 
Devapi was Santanu’s eldest brother,^ and Devapi calls 
himself Arstisena/^ Clearly, therefore, Rstisena must be 
inserted. 

The other contemporaries at the end are too v ell known 
to need notice. They are discuvssed in jny paper on “ The 
Nations of India at the Battle between the Pandavas and 
Kauravas 

1 liave now dealt with all ihe matc»*ial synchronisms 
that 1 have been able to discover, and it will be seen that 
they do not all Cfiiue from one kind of autimrity, or even 
from one possible source, but have been collected out c^f all 
kinds of books, fi’on: tin' Rlg~Vula to tlie Riujltnvamki, 
and from various accounts and stories. Many of the 
narrativ(?s noticed have so little in common that the points 
of agreenitmt which they show in thcs(t details are 
unquestionably undesigned coincidences. As a corrobora- 
tion of these results it may be pointed out that the 
positions of the cakravartiiis (see p. 30) in the Table turn 
out to be such that they do not clash with ont' anotheu*. 
Other allusions occur but have not been noticed (so as not 
to encumber this article), because they are not clear enough 
to be of any" value, or merely corroborate these conclusions, 
or are stray and unsupported, or belong to brahmanical 
stories, which (as already explained, p. 13) cannot be 
accepted without corroboration, even if they are not 
deemed pious fabrications.^ It may seem that the grounds 
for the synchronisms are not conclusive. I may admit 

' Niruhta, ii, 10 ; Brhadd. vii, 156. 

2 Rig. V. X, 5, 6, 8. JRAS. 1908, p. 309. 

■* e.g. the account of the transmission of knowledge about soma- 
drinking from fuie king to another in Aitar. Brdh. vii, 5^ 34, is chrono- 
logically erroneous. Similarly the story of the descent of the sword in 
MBh, xii, 16 (}y 6192-6201 is hopelessly confused. The brahmans who 
composed the theological and didactic literature knew little about 
ancient kj^triya history, and no wonder, when all knowledge rested on 
memory alone. 
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this, and add that conclusive proof for such ancient times 
is generally impossible; indeed, certain inconsistent passages 
have been referred to in the notes. All that is possible is 
to collate the data regarding a synchronism, and draw the 
conclusions wliich satisfy them, or the gi*eater number of 
them. Eacli set of data must be dealt with by itself in 
the first instance, yet, as the genealogies are not isolated 
but have many points of connexion, the conclusion 
regarding one synchronism must be tested and should 
harmonize with tliose regarding otlicrs. The data may 
be viewed in ways different from that in which they 
have becni now presented, and different inferences drawn ; 
and, in fact, many such inferences were formed and 
rejected, because further consideration showed that thc}^ 
did not agree with other conditions which were related 
to them. The synchronisnis must b(‘ considi^red both 
singly and collectively, and if according to the conclusions 
now put forward all the genealogies fit in together and 
corroborate one another, tlu‘ resulting harmony supplies 
cogent cumulative evidence in favour of thi^ scheme pre- 
sented, botli as regards ])articulai*s and also generally. 

Nearly all the genealogical lists termiiiatt^ with tin* 
great battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. Some 
mention a few generations more in certain cases, or give 
lists of the kings wlio should reign in certain dynasties 
after that event. But in all genealogical matters the 
great battle constitutes a notable fenulittts ad (jnrm, as 
if a period of considerabh*. prosperity, knowledge, and 
refinement was succeeded by ojie of disorganization and 
darkness. Whatever the cause may have been, that 
event was an undoubted epoch, and may be taken as an 
era, so that in dealing with these genealogies chrono- 
logically we may reckon backwards ante hell uni. 

The question suggests itself, what may be the chrono- 
logical import of these genealogies ? In forming an 
estimate of time the average which may be taken for 
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the duration of reigns in India depends partly on the 
length of the dynasty. It may be twenty years (or even 
more) in short dynasties, but to adopt a lower average 
would be prudent when the list of kings is very long, 
because their length neutralizes special conditions that 
may affect short periods.^ Hence fifteen years per reign 
would bo a safer estimate. It must b** noted that any 
suoh average applied to tJiese lists means a smaller 
average in reality, because wo must allow for the fact 
that the lists and even the long Solar list, are not 
exhaustive (^see p. 7), and that the jiumber of kings 
should be increased somewhat to compensate for omissions. 
If it be supposed there is only one omission to every 
seven kings named in the lists (wl/ich is surely a moderate 
supposition), and Mie average i)e adjusted accordingly, 
an average of tifteen years becomes one of about thirteen 
years. This appears to be a reasonable ratio, because 
fifty-tive e.arly kings of Ceydon reigned altogether 60 i 
y(‘ars, that is, with an av^crage of eleven years ^ ; but 
that av-eiage is unduly Icwcmed by the fact that the 
number of insignificant kings is almost one in i^ver}" 
three. If that average be adopted for the present 
purpose it vamld be proper to incr-ease the number of 
kings in the same proportion. Taking then the lists 
as they stand, fifteen years per reign seems a reasonable 
and even moderate estimate. The only list which spans 
the entire period is the Solar list, and that contains 
ninety-three naiiK^s from Iksvaku to the great battle. 
The entire duration then would be not less than 1400 
years. Maiidhatr would be placed about eleven centuries 
before that battle ; Sagara, Bharata, and Bhagiratha in 
the eighth century ; Kama Dasarathi in the middle of 
the fifth century ; and the Pailcala kings, Divodasa to 

^ I have to thank Dr. Fleet and Dr. Hoernle for advice on thiw 
matter. • 

a Dr. Fleet’s list, Nos. 7-54, JR AS., 1909, p. 350. 
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Somaka, during the fifth and fourtli centuries before that 
battle. 

Duncker in his History of Antiquity (vol. iv, pp. 74-7) 
gives four calculations for the beginning of the Kali age, 
that is, approximately for the date of the great battle, viz., 
1300, 1175, 1200, and 1418 n.c. They are probably 
excessive, because his calculation amounts to the rate of 
twenty - five years per reign. If his calculations be 
revised, allowing fifteen years per reign, and the average 
date be taken, it becomes about 1100 n.c. It is no part 
of this paper to fix that date, but if we assume that 

the battle occurred about 1000 B.c., Ay us, Nahusa, and 

Yayati, who are alluded to in the Ri<j-Vrda, would be 
placed not later than some twenty-tliree centuries B.c. 
The Aryan immigration would be earlier still. The 

civilization of Babylonia and Egypt goes back to 

5000 B.C., or earlier. Is it likely that India, which 
was in no way inferior to those countries in geographical 
and climatic conditions, was a land of no account till 
several thousands of years later ? 
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THE AHUHA-VAIEYA FEOM YASHA XXVII, 13, WITH 
ITS PAHLAVI AND SAHSKEIT TEAHSLATIONS 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS 

1. The text of the Ahnna is as follows: — 

YaOd (th(l vairyl) aOd rains amfMt luted, 
vanht'iiH dazild laanahho, nyaoBnandiv a nkeii^ Mazddi, 
Ahurdi a yim driguhhyo dadat vdMdrrtn. 

TI. This may be translated thus : — 

As the A Ira (is) to be (n've»*(Ml and) chosen, 

so (let) the Tlafn (be) fr-om (all) correct legality, 
A creator of mental ^ ^xlness, 

and of life’s actions done for Mazda, 

And the Kingdom (is) to Ahura, — whom (the AhiL o; 
Rain) 

He has appointed as nourisher to the poor. 

The Ahuna- Vatrya was so distinguished by the later use 
which was made of it that it became a formula of unusual 
moral and ritualistic importance — indeed, more so than, 
upon our first glance upon it, we should, the most of us, 
think that it deserved. But, though bearing unmistakable 
traces of being somewliat artificially constructed, both in 
its metre and contents, upon closer study the little group 
of words seems well worthy of its parentage, for it is 
a succinct cipher of that remarkable manifestation of the 
'moral idea which, as the one point of Zoroastrianism, 
must have had enormous influence during successive 
generations among the inhabitants of Mid-Asia. The 
Pahlavi form of the namcj Ahunaver is but a contraction 
of Ahnna-Vairya , — the nasal n having intruded from 
the nasal m of an accusative ahum, or else from mere 
euphony. 
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■ III. As experts will at once observe, the Ahwna 
preserves the metre of the Gdtha Ahundvaith, which 
Odtha, thougli largely tlie original of both the substance 
and metre of this brief piece, yet curiously derives its 
name from its own offspring ; — that is to say, the Odthi 
from which these lines were collected bears their name, 
and is called Aliuimvait i , i.e. “ having the Ahuna 
probably referi-ing to the {iccideiital position of this 
formula in the usual fixed course of the Vam(f recital, 
as parti of a liturgy. 

IV. The Sources of the Ah atiarev, as already implied, 
must naturally be looked for in the Gdfha, as it is 
a general opinion that the Ah/iinaver is, iu*xt after tlu‘ 
Gdtha, with its comy)anion pieces, the A^em Vohn and 
the Airyemd Uyd} one of the oldest documents of the 
Avesta, standing so closely associattid with its original, 
both as to its name and contents.- In glancing over 
these Gathic originals of it, we ar(‘ fii'st struck with 
Yasna XXIX, (>, v/nt (terd uhu. uisfd, naedu 'ratus oMtHt 
haca . . . “Not a single secular ('r') official ohu, has been 
found (for us), nor a ])rie8tly chief {ruiu) (moved) from 
his sanctity,' — which was obviously the motive to our 
Yadd ukd vairyd, iaOd ruUis amtcil hard of line a; see 
above, whil(‘ we I'ccall also Yasna XXIX, 2, in this 
connexion ; se(‘ also Yasna XXXIIJ, 1, yudd a is Wd 
'var(e)}^j'ite . . . ra has syaoO^id raztsfd. drey eta , — 
this, of an expected leading moral -religious chief. “As 
in accordance with these (laws), so shall he act, (the 
laws) Mdiich were those of the world primeval ; — as 
u Rata he will do deeds most just . . . (see amcif hoed 
of the Ahuua above) towaiTls the wicked as towards the 
righteous . . Vairyo seems suggested by the vairyam 

^ And the yni'M ( yahya) Julfdm. 

“ It may possibly have been put together by some priestly author at 
a later age ; but such conscious imitative construction is, on the whole, 
not^so probable, and would not have occurred to any sacerdotal writer of 
a much later age. 
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of Yasna LI, 1, apparently only written vairwi,^ where, 
however, the particular idea in not “ appointment Yet, 
notwitlistanding this, and from no obscure reason, the 
word vairyo remained predominantly in vogue ; see also 
vairim at Yasna XXXIV, 14 (so again only thus 
apparently spelt; for it again equals i a try am, and its 
sense is again ‘‘ desirable 

For vanhen^ dazda onanauho, “ the establisher of 
a good intention,” we may compare kama-rovhens daniis 
manaihkd, wlio, indeed, is the Creator uf the sincere 
mind ’ (that js, of the sincerely minded tiian), Yasna XLI\', 
4; Ky<todihand\n tlie actions of life” finds 

its original in a idieu^ akurnn i^yatSuaekP (Yasna XXXI, 
8), “ Lord in thc^ actions of life/' whicli last also throws 
still further light upon our ahtl here as designating a 
sacred official person ; this harem of Yasna XXXI, 8. 
at the same time also saves us, with this a ft hens, from 
such a slip as the rendering of the Av. avkeths lito\ 
of the Ahnna here, hi the same sense as this aim—- 

T»rd ” in the Ahnna, line a, for, as we see, aitheun and 
•aihurem occur as related only, and not as identical, in 
Yasna XXXI, 8 : if a fikeun means of life ” there so it 
must here, in its depeiuhnit passage, while it is ahnrevi 
which alone means “ Lord ” at Yasna XXXT, 8. See below 
upon the Pahlavi ; see also yd -syaoOnasffd (Yasna XXXI, 
16); and ye hoi maiiyd syaodandised urvado, ‘'who is 
His friend in spirit and in deeds ” (Yasna XXXJ, 21), etc. 

Mazdobi, as the objective of the good deeds, also finds 
its origin and its warrant in “ the actions of life ” just 
cited ; see also Yasna XXXI, 1, ydi zarzdao anhen 
mazdai = “ who are heart-devoted to Mazda ”, while the 
Tnazda iavd ^^iSrem . . , of Yasna LIII, 9, is almost 

inseparable from our mazdai ahurdi d, here, as also 

^ This i is Pahlavi -Avesta y with its inhcient vowel a = ya ; see 
ZDMG., 1893, Heft iii, of October, 1898, Heft iii, and of 1901, Heft ii, 
-etc. The suiiposed -hn is -yam as in numbers of cases. 
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from its most significant accompaniment yim drigubhyO 
dadat vdstdrem = “ whom he will establish as a nurturer 
of the poor ” (fancy this as the first attribute of a political 
ruler !). For both the signal passages upon which our 
Mazddi . . . ahurdi d, “ ' and ’ the Kingdom is to Ahura,” 
is based have this deeply and urgently practical con- 
nexion ; see them at Yasna XXXIA^, 5, whicli reads, k(U 
ve x^aOrem ; kd 'Ufis MyaoBmiis yadd vdo ahvu am valid 
mananha drdyoidydi drigTim yFi.^nallrm . . . “ What is- 
your kingdom ? What your (sovereign) desii’e, that in 
my actions 1 may be yours (or ' follow You ’), with Asa 
('the Truth - Law ') and the Good Mind (Benevolence) to 
nourish your poor . . . ” ; and at Yasna LIU, 0 (see 
above), which is perhaps even more directly related to our 
passage, we read at j\fazdd favd yd crez(e)joi 

ddhl driAjaove vahyd . . . “Yea, Mazda, Thine is the 
kingdom by which Thou wilt give the better (thing, the 
mmmuvt bonum) to the right-living poor.” All three 
of these signal passages, which so conspicuously mention 
“ Thine is the kingdom ”, also base that sovereign authority 
upon “ ca]*e for the afflicted 

Some writers might liere gather up the later allusions 
to the terms of the Aliuna v<*r, but it is obviously better 
to separate the sources, and even the more immediately 
established facts, from the results,^ as to which latter see 
such sentences as are indicated in the dictionaries. 

It will be now best, before more closely discussing the 
Avesta text of the Ahunaver in detail, to examine once 
for all what our earliest predecessors in exegesis have left 
for our consideration. 

This is found in the Pahlavi and ^^aTiskrit translations, 
with such fragments of the Persian as may be collected 

^ See Yasna XXVII, 1, dazdyai ahumca raffirnca, Visp. XI, 21, 
dademahi ahunUu ratum^a. See the name itself, Ahuna-iniirya, used aa 
sacrosanct, and like the “ Word of Clod », which was the “ Sword of the 
Temptation of ZarathuStra, so in the Horn Yost and 
in the SrOs Yasty in Yasna XIX and elsewhere# 
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from Yasna XIX, for I do not find any Persian of tlu* 
Akunaver in my MS. of this Yasna XXVII. 

V. The Pahlavi text of the Akunaver, Yasna XXVII, 
is as follows ^ : — 

(a) Cegon axu' Icd/aak; [cegOn Auharmazd hdmah\ 
cbetdn' ratllwb [i?a aeion' frdrdnihd] min ahardgih [Icar 
va kirfalf\ cigdmcdi ; [Jcdr ra kirfah aeton frarv/nikd 
Jmrtan cegon Auharmazd kd^nak\ 

(b) zU (or zak as**?) Valtvanf' duhesn', \iiey zag 

mizd (va) itaf'daJteln i VaJin an yvkah finer ac vaUl 
yehabunet maii~\ hayeii axvdn' iTmchc 7 Aakarmazd, 
[ad zag vehedfinye'ti (i) Aiihaimazd avdyad. Alt man 
aeton' yemalddnet ae zU {or zag u,v' Auharmazd 

dahesn' ae zag 'mizd xi jhli dalic^n av' Vak'man' yeha- 
bund ac vald at ye lad) and. Alt man aeton yenndelunet 
<ie ; zIh (zagasfj Vah'man' dahesn' ae zag mizd 

(vd) pat' d ah e hi para n Vah'tnan' bard yehahnnd or void 
yehahund. Ae Aiarpdf 1 ZartTiM av gaff: aey ndnt 

kfinesn-kdr hayea x^'^ddind'\ ; 

(e) x^Hiidiylh (or '' a.V) av' A uharmazd, [aey 
as x'vatd lylh addn' pavau svif 7 A fiharuaizd kiyad yehe- 
vunet(-fint)\ ma/ti val daryokJn' y el tabu net vasfavg [aey 
Mn dafakgohlh vehedunyen\. 

Criiicisnt rapon the Paldavl Text. [Tlie remark of on(‘ 
writer to the (’fleet that this Pahlavi text is verdorhen 
I cannot admit, as it is not any more in that condition 
than most of these traditional expositions. It would not 
be critical to tixpoct ])erf(ictioii in it, ignoring the obvious 
fact that, like ihs fellows, it must have been rewritten 
repeatedly in the course of the many centiiiies of its 
existence ; I find myselt (>n the contrary, fairly grateful 
that we have such texts as lie before us. Not a singh’ 
word here fails to report a correct root-idea, while thc’ 
failures as to grammatical form are only up to a fair 

• 

^ A provisional text at this date, but probably little to be improved upon. 
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average of what might be expected ; iui(i every one of 
these errors ivS, when detected, of valuta to put us well 
upon our guard against a confidence whicJi might be 
otherwise too uni-eserved.J 

As will be seen below, I 1‘egard the adverbial form 
ratilm as the correct text as against a supj)osed r(ft lute, 
which latter ignores the alternative ilasibarili<l in other 
passages of the Yasna Commentary ; and this alternative 
form cannot well possibly be dechdiered as dad' bar hae = 
the destooi* should be ” ; so of frdrCiitJha in the third 
gloss — fvOviln late would look jejun(‘, though it gives a 
glibber How ; but, owing to the artificial form of the entire 
consti'uction, too glib a flow sliould be. always sus])icions. 
Hat would also constitute a sort of gloss within the body 
of tlie text, not, however, a veny serious o]>jecti()n. I think 
that the adverbial -iha of railkd was occasioned, oi* at 
least somewhat influenced, by the eoi’rectly suppos(*d 
adverbial force in tlie following -rl/, inuideivd pa ran 
in every way whatsoever." Hiis may even 
have induc(‘d the eai-ly (wpositors to ?‘ead the word ratnn 
as rata, in the instrumental, from this the adverbial “ihd, 
A reading rata might also well ha\'c suggested itself to 
the Pahlarl translator owing to tlie Just preceding curious 
form a^d, an unusual mnn. sing, niasc. ; and we must 
never forget that they, the Pahlavi translators of tlie 
Avesia,^ were often forced to take the same lib(n*ties with 
t(?xts which wo take with them ; at times even trans- 
lating a text as if it wen* cori*ected, thougli unfortunately 
without any intimation of the prec.ise change of words 
lield in view, and some of us also liave done tin) like — 
a mistake. 

One distinguished writer reads ax'iun' as if it were 
immediately here the plural of the preceding axn, and 
gives it the meaning of “ spiritual Lords ” ; but axvdn\ 
although undoubtedly in its original form a plural, is yet 
fully established and the sense of the “ world ”, “ lives ” in 
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that sense ; and it cannot possibly mean Lords here, 
spiritual or otherwise, because it translates Av. aitlieuiiy 
a common word meaning ‘'of life’'; see also above, “upon 
the Sources”. So also Neryosangh fully understood it, 
with his antar h'uva'ue ; and X. is of great authority on 
the me.aning of this Palilavi. 

Then a vCiipufduo, rendered “ allotments would be far 
indeed IVoin the original vdsfarou as from Ner., who, 
while free here witli his f/aUnatm and silhd i/yam, 
“protection” and “friendship lias yeL, at Yasna XIX, 
the veiy Idea which has been more lec'.iitly attached to 
vast dir Of, for lie lias dharan* {= “ food ”), originally 
suggesting a root (ro-s, or) vd>s {rtih, rah) “to fodder”. 
1 can tind no Persian of thi- Vas* m KXVTl, 13, here, but 
in Yasna XIX ih(‘ Persian se**ms to n^ad ca dsdn, which 
looks like; “felicitous” in ge,ne>*al ratlier than “allotments 

VI. A revised Tran-slulio'ib of tlie Pahlavi Text should 
be as follows. [And, as is hardly necessary to be said, 
it ought not to be expeeb^d to afford us final critical results. 
Its exploitation is, however, the more indispensable, because 
many still hold too closely by it, and it actually gave us 
our first and often vstill valuable indications, as is, indeed, 
the case with all the Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and P(H*sian texts 
of the Av(;sLa. There is one further all-important point 
which must never be lost sight of in dealing with these 
Pahlari translations of the Avesta ; — and this is, that we 
are here totally debarred from those hazardous dashes 
which are often so useful in dealing with the original, 
for we arc here engaged in an effort to decipher the 
already attempted translation of a document which is 
actually l)efore us. Our eye must rest upon the already 
tentatix^dy exploited tex^ of the original Avesta, and this 
at every inoiuent.] 

(a) As (is) the will of the Lord,^ [as is the will of 

' We are constrained to refer Auharma^il to axff' as explaining it, ljut 
this gloss might be merely corroborative ; see line r. 
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Anharmazd] so (let it be) ^ according to the legal 
ordinances (railhd, not raf lute), and so from correct 
propriety {frdrdnlhd , and not frarfin hae)y in accordance 
with aHa {miit ahurdyih ; lit. from a^a ”) [that is, in 
accordance with duty and good works] in whatsoevei* 
way (i.e. strictly) [that is to say, (let there be) a doing of 
duty and good works thus properly, as is Auharmazd 
desire]. 

{li) Wliose is (also) (zl^h) Vah'mans giving, [that is, bj' 
him Yah' man' s giving is to be fulfilled : (liore evidently 
meaning the Archangel ’')] ; that is to say, he gives (that 
is, Afiliarmazd gives, oi* his devoted servant gives’’) th(‘ 
giving of the recompense and the reward of Vah'man ; — 
he gives (it) even (to) him whose (are) the deeds of 
ARkarnuizd within the world (and not “among the 
spiritual Lords”, translates <thheiL^)\^ that is to 

say, (to) that (one He gives it who) would do Vdiat 
Auharmazd desires (recall kdmak erroneously, or in- 
adequately, rendering rairyb). (An alternative^ trans- 
lation : — Some say (that tlie uieaniTig is) this : that by 
Him (cTs Adha niurd, or “by His typical saint”; see 
line c) there is to be a giving 1o Yah' man (here evidently 
meant as “ the saint ” to V. (so, against my translation 
of the original Avesta, and contrary to the original, as 
I also now view it)) ; that is to say, they give that 
recompense and reward ia Yah'^uaiv (i.e. “ to the good 
man ”) ; and also upon him (the saint, as Yah'man\s 
representative) they especially bestow it.) Some (again) 
say (another alternative) that the meaning is this, that 

1 My warrant for this “let it be’’ is supplied by rair 2 /(> = “to bo 
chosen ”, though that foim is not reported by the Pahlavi text ; we must 
treat the Pahlavi texts as if they were only titfully correct ns to the 
ultimate details, and at times, as might be expected, not consistent with 
themselves. 

- Not axwd??' =“ spiritual Lords”!!) as the plural of axu in a; the 
wofd renders the Av. word life”; so also NSr. = an«ar 

hhumne (accidental repetition). 
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it is '' in accordance with Yaliman (or through the agency 
of Vah'Tnanf) — tliat is, they will (in the future) give that 
r(‘,compense and reward through (or in accordance with 
Vahfman ”) ; (so) even they also give to him (the typical 
saint). — Alar'pat^ (the son) of Zartust, said (still another 
view) that the meaning is this, '‘that they have an 
uiiderstanrling from the experience of the world within 
(it).’ ''' (The meaning here seems to be that the “giving 
of Vail man within t'Jie actions of life ” rcTers to the 
acquisition and 1;>estowal of good id(‘as in the actual 
e\])eriences of dally life.) 

(e) His (?the or the liatus of line a (A sovereignty 

is to AJmra, [tliet is to say. his soveringnty should be 
such (as' is in accordance) wiili tl.o advatitage (desired; 
see vairyo) by Avlairmazd (tin* object held in view by 
Him ; that is b'. my, liis so\ ereign authority is such as 
that of him)], who gives a garment to the poor, [that is 
to say, tlnar sovereignty (the sovereignty of such as these, 
the just (txu and the Imly ratu, is like that of such as) 
would effect (just charitable) mediation for them (the 
poor, “ p()(>i*-gua7*dians]iip ”)]. 

Criticism upon the text (f the Pahla vi translation itself 
as above reirlered. The translation of vairyo with kdmalc 
is a fair sp(H'l men of the possibility of error on the point 
of the Pahlavi translators in general. It preserves the 
root-idea preseiit whicli is, in fact, “ desire,’’ to var, but 
the future passive participial form (now accepted by all) 
is hot at all reported. That the word axil should be 
referred above in the gloss to Ahu/ra, as the Pahlavi 
translatoi' seems to indicate, is out of the question. 


^ A commentator, or “of the ; read -tan*. 

Notice that min — “ from ” is a closer rendering of anMu^, 

Or they know a “ man -of -deeds from his interior life”; but this 
seems to be far too modern a turn of thought. 

See note above, Axif seems explained as Auharmazd in line a, l^ut 
such inconsequences are to be expected. 

JBAS. 1910. 


5 
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JDaheSn' aas dazda = a giving '' is followed by some 
moderns, but its form seems totally irrational in such 

connexion. 

The rendering vaatarg = “ a garment ” for vdatdrem 
may not be so exact as a word meaning '' nurture but 
it was, none the less, an admirable suggestion. As to this 
see below. Ner. seems to have originated our modern 
idea of a root vaa (vda), “ to fodder ” with “ food for 
vdatdrem ; and this in defiance of the Pahlavi, which some 
too hastily suppose to have been his only original ; he has 
dhdram = in a direct sense “ food ’’ in Yasna XIX, 3 ; but 
pdlanam is his more immediate translation here. It is 
important to notice that from the beginning on the 
interior sense is attempted in this Pahlavi translation ; 
oMt liaid, for instance, is taken in its deepest sense as 
'‘the fulfilment of duty and good works'’ according to 
Akura'a will. 

Deeds, actions, etc., are correctly seen as being "of”, 
or "for”, Ahwa in the world, which means that "they 
should do what Ahura desires ”, with little reference to 
" ceremonies ”. Notice especially that there is no idea of 
the Archangel here present, in translating in line a, 

in a place where he might be so easily introduced, which 
is very significant of the depth of the ideas present as 
connected with the practical close. Indeed, this idea 
of the characteristic of sovereignty may be applied to 
a then present ruling monarch, as if the ax^ of line a 
were a term which, with the Pahlavi translator, may 
possibly have covered tliat idea ; and this in spite of the 
gloss in a, which may always have been of a later date ; 
'' (his) sovereignty (is) for Ahura ” explaining " that his 
authority must be such as affords the profitable advantage 
which Ahv/ra desires (the object held in view by Him) ; 
that is to say, He gives it to him who gives a garment to 
the poor”. The ideas, therefore, continue highly moral 
throughout; there is also little thought of independent 
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sacerdotal authority as derived, merely from the “ orders ” 
of the priest. 

VII. The Sanskrit Text of Nerydsangh is as follows : — 

(a) Yat% svdminah kamaJi, [/ciia, yata (-a-) ahurami* 
j(a)jda/b'ilaSa}i\ evam adefyah ( == Avesta ratu§, PaihhraUhd) 
pvmyat (= Av. a^t — and Pahl. min aharaylh) yasmM 
kasmdMit ( = -®), [kila, yat kdryam punyam tasya tat'd- 
(’•d’-)ddegah (= PsM, frdrunihd) ka/rtnmjyaVd hormi(a)j* 
dasya rotate ; — nanyat'd kirn vigUtdt punyat ^ ; — 

(b) uttamaf^ya ddteh(-‘r) manasah'^ karmandm anta/r 

ahurmi(a)jda8yaj [kila. tarn pu'ttya7ifi prasd- 
dam uttamam ma^mh; — iti, g vahmwaah ( -o 'mig- ) amigo,- 
spinto dadati ieb'yo ye(-n-) aidas tasmin karmam 
svdmitve (a yat(-d) cJmrmi(a)jaa8ya roMe ^; — 

(c) rdjyamSa( -d~ ) ahurmajddt tasya, [Jcila, tena(-d-) 
Ahurmi( a jjdas ya ta7io( -r ) rwjd krto b'avati], yah( -o ) dur- 
haleb^yo daddti pdlanam, [kila, durbaldTidm sdhdyyam 
pdlanam karoti], 

VTII. Translation of Nerydsangh' s Sanskrit (a) As is 
the desire of the Lord, [that is, as is Ahuramifajjda's 
wish], so is the desire to be pointed out (or ‘‘pointedly 
fulfilled ” from (that is, “ in accordance with ”) every 
Sanctity whatsoever (that is, what sacred duty is to be 
performed, of this the pointing out (or “ the obedience ” ?) 
is to be efibcted (“realized”) as pleases Ahurmi(a)jda. 
Not otherwise at all than from distinctly defined (see 
ddegyah above = Pahl. ratlhd) sanctity ®]. 

^ Notice that the glosses in Ner. do not correspond exactly with those 
of the Pahlavi. Were some of these latter added since NeryOsangh 
wrote? Notice also that NCr. does not even render the same gram* 
matical forms which we see in the Pahlavi. Though Ner. states that his 
translations into Sanskrit weiM made upon the Pahlavi translation, yet 
his eye was always upon the original Av. text, and this is proved by his 
frequent emendations. 

2 It is somewhat diflicult to make ddegyah equal “to be obeyed” — 
this also in view Of vipStdt ; see both the Pahl. ratthd and the Av. ratii>S» 

® Or read vasi^^dt (?) from Sanctity the Best, from ASa VahiStoi^gt) ; 
hardly. 
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(b) Of, or *‘from”, the gift of the best mind (is the 
reward) of actions within the world (the reward) of 
Ahurmi(a)jdcty [that is, that holy reward the best mind 
(gives, or “ is ”) ; thus, Gvahmanah, the amishaspenta, 
gives it to tliose who in this action, and within the 
Lordship (sovereign authority) of Ahurmi(a)jda, do what 
pleases Him (A.) ] ; — 

, (c) And the Kingdom (the Sovereign authority) is 
from {sic) Ahurmi(a)jda for him^ (g^R* ^ov dat.) [that is, 
for this reason he (the one who pleases A.) is made 
Ahuramajda's own King], who (that is, because he — ) 
affords protection to the feeble (or “ unfortunate ”), [that 
is, he effects the protection of the unfortunate and friendly- 
companionship (a comforting recognition) for them]i 

Having done what we could, at least provisionally, 
to produce and explain the work of our predecessors, we 
can return to the original text itself, and in a future 
contribution finish exhaustively our discussion of the 
subject. 

^ Does this tasya, see also tcim in the gl., show that Ner. understood 
the Pahl. text as “ a.v ” rather than as “ x^uiCiiylh ? 
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CHINESE lUPEEIAL EDICT OF 1808 A.D. ON THE 
OEIOIN AND THANSMIOEATIONS OF THE GRAND 
LAMAS OF TIBET 

By L. a. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

’V^HEN at Lhasa in 1904 I found, in addition to the 
two earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known 
(as notified in tliis Journal ^), a very long inscription 
of the Chinese emperor Chia-ch’ing, of 1808 A.D., which 
is of considerable historical interest and importance. It 
gives an official account of ilie origin of the Grand 
Lamaship and of the. theory of succession to the same 
by divine reincarnations ; it also prescribes the " Ordeal 
of the Urn ” for the sele.ction of the candidate, one of the 
steps taken by China to secure political control oxer 
the succession to the pontifical throne ; and it records 
the building of the Potala palace at Lhasa as one of 
“the three Potalas and of a fourth “ Potala '’-academy 
erected by a Chinese emperor at Jehol, to the north-west 
of Peking. 

This edict is inscribed on four tablets of dark stone or 
slate at the left side of the door of the great Jo-k'an 
temple of Lliasa, and protected by an awning, as seen in 
my photograph at p. 364 of my Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
A duplicate copy is displayed at the great lamasery of 
Sera in a special niche to the right of the great temple 
door, also shown in my photograph at p. 374 of the same 
work.2 This appears to be the edict noted in the official 
list of Chinese inscriptions at Lhasa (as both of them are 
bilingual) in the following terms : “ No. 3, Imperial auto- 
graph dated [ = 1808 A.D.] in Chia-ch'ing's reign entitled 


1 JRAS., 1909, pp. 924, etc. 


* First edition. 
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* Tablet of the n&rreitive of the doctrinal ceremonies of 
the P^Vf-to-tewng-sheng temple ’ : it is north-east of Potala, 
near Mount Sera.” ^ 

The origin of the priest-godship at Lhasa was involved 
in mystery until I showed, fifteen years ago, in my 
Buddhism of Tibet, as the result of my researches amongst 
the vernacular histories, that it appeared to date merely 
to the middle of the seventeenth century a.d. ; and that 
it was obviously the invention of the head abbot of the 
Yellow-hat sect, after he had seized the temporal sovereignty 
in 1640 A.D., and was evidently a device to strengthen 
his title to the sovereignty and to retain hold of it for his 
order. I also showed that the dual hierarchy of the two 
Grand Lamas, one at Lhasa as the Tdlal and the other 
at Tashi-lhunpo in Western Tibet as the Tdshi Lama, did 
not, as hitherto believed by Europeans, date to the time 
of Tsoh-ka’pa or his nephew, but that it arose two and 
a half centuries later ; and it also was the invention of 
this priest-king, Lo-6zah Gya-nttso, who, although nominally 
the fifth Talai, seems to have been really the first of the 
series of pontiffs wlio claimed to be priest - gods. In 
conceiving and carrying out so successfully this bold 
policy he was obviously assisted by his crafty tutor, the 
old abbot of the Gahldan monastery near Lhasa, who, 
in return for his help, was created the first Tdshi Lama, 
apparently posthumously. Tlio Talai Lo-6zan, posing as 
the earthly incarnation of the most popular of all the 
Buddhist divinities, namely, The Compassionate Lord ” 
or The God of Mercy ”, A ralokita, built for himself in 
1644 a.d. 2 a palace-temple as a residence on the Ked 
Hill at Lhasa, the site of the ancient kings’ palace ; and 
he altered the name of the hill to Potala”, after the 
name of the celebrated hill on the seashore of Soutliern 
India, on which stood the cliief shrine and earthly seat 

^ W. W. Rockhill, JRAS., 1891, p. 264. 

^ Csoma, Dictiomiry of Tibetan, p. 190, gives 1643 a.d. 
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of Avalokita as described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh century.^ 

For details and proofs in regard to these points in the 
evolution of the priest-god- who was called by the con- 
temporary Jesuit missionaries at Lhasa “ tlnat devilish 
God-the-Father wlio puts to death such as refuse to adore 
him ” 2 — I must refer the reader to my Buddhism of Tibet, 
and especially the second edition, where the subject is 
treated more fully in view of its importance. Subsequent 
i*esearch has so far confirmed all my above conclusions. 

The priest-god-kingship, however, did not work well 
after the death of its author, the first ai^d greatest of 
the Grand Lamas of Lhasa, thougli nominally the fifth of 
the series of the “ Tal^i Lamas a they are called by the 
Mongols. The lay -governor of Lhasa of that time, San- 
gya Gyamtso (who is referred to in this edict, par. 12, 
by implication, as a natural son of the supposed celibate 
Grand Lama, a report which I found current amongst 
Tibetans though not expressed in writing), concealed the 
deatli of the Grand Lama for about eighteen years and 
reigned hiniself as regent of Tibet. He eventually 
nominated as successor to the Tjilai Lamaship a notoriously 
dissolute youth who so scandalized everyone by his 
licentious conduct that he was detlironed and assassinated, 
and his patron, the regent, was killed in tlie fighting which 
ensued. His successors, too, the seventh and eighth, did 
not prove successes, so that on the death of the last 
unusual precautions, it appears, were taken to secure 
a more respectable incarnation for the ninth Talai, who 
is the subject of the present edict of Chia-ch’ing. 

In this edict especial pains are taken to disregard those 
'' false ” or ‘‘ deceitful incarnations, as they are termed, 

^ This Indian Potala was placed by Csoma {Dicti(mary oj Tibetan, 
p. 198) in the Indus delta near Karachi, and Koppen {Relig, dee Bvddh,, 
i, p, 75) and others have repeated this mistaken identification. ^ 

2 J. Grueber, quoted by Markham, Tibet, p. 297. 
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namely, the sixth to the eighth of the series, and to show 
that the ninth one is without doubt the genuine re- 
embodiment of the first and the greatest of all, namely, 
the so-called fifth Talai. He, it is stated, was selected, 
not by the ordeal of the Urn, but by direct nomination 
approved by the Chinese imperial resident. The reason 
for this doubtless was that the Chinese were satisfied as 
to the hereditary fitness of the selected candidate, who, we 
read in the edict, was the son of a “ defender of the faith ” 
-from the frontier of China, and so must have been of 
noble birth, so that his election was not to be jeopardized 
by entrusting the nomination to the lottery of the Urn. 

The Urn ordeal, which had only recently been instituted 
by the Emperor Ch'ien-lung, in 1793^ had not yet been 
used, so a considerable portion of this edict is devoted to 
singing the praises of this mode of selection, which as it is 
manipulated directly by the Chinese Amban, who personally 
draws the lot,‘^ is generally believed to have been devised 
for the purpose of enabling the Chinese to control the 
succession to the pontiffship. The Urn is also here 
expressly prescribed for th(‘. election of the Tashi Lama, 
as well as the third great Yellow-hat Lama (par. 15), the 
Mongolian lama of Urga (or the fourth at Peking).^ 

The edict also reveals the fact that the political move- 
ment of the Yellow-hat Lamas for the seizure of the 
temporal sovereignty of Tibet began considerably earlier 
than has been believed (par. 19). The usual accounts of 
Csoma ^ and others state that the Mongol prince, Gusri 
Khan, conquered Tibet in 1641 and made a present of it 
to the Talai Lama. But this edict records that the Talax 
sent in the year 1634 A.ix with much tribute “a delegate 
as an envoy to reside permanently ” at the court of the 
emperor. 

^ Rockhill, JRAS,, 1891, p. 279. 

® See full details in my Buddhiam of Tibet, 

® But see note 1, p. 81. * Orammar of Tibetan^ p. 190, 
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It is news (pars. 4 and 5) that the Potala or “ P’u-to ” 
of the Chusan Archipelago is an offshoot of the Tibetan 
one. This is the Island of P’u-to containing a celebrated 
shrine of the Goddess of Mercy, or Kwan-yin, the female 
form of Avalokita, who is especially regarded as the 
saviour of sailors from perils at sea.^ 

The fourth or subsidiary Potala-academy ” at Jehol, 
a favourite summer retreat of the Manchu emperors about 
a hundred miles to the north-east of Peking, in a localitj" 
studded with picturesque hills, one of which is crowned 
by this temple, is described in some detail. This temple, we 
are informed by Dr. Bushell, who gives a phetograph of it,^ 

was built by the Empe^ror K'ang-hsi in the vicinity of 
tlio summer residence at Jcliol, ou.sidc the Great Wall of 
China, where Earl ]\1acartney was received by [Ch’ien-lung] 
the grandson of founder in J7G3. The temple is built in 
the style of the famous palace-temple of Potala at Lhasa, 
the residence of the Dalai Lama. But the resemblance is 
only superficial ; dece]>tivc as it may be when seen at 
a distance from one of the pavilions in the imperial park, 
on closer inspection the apparently storied walls prove to 
be a mere shell with doors and window^s all un perforated.” 

In recounting the origin of the dual hierarchy the edict 
gives the pi icstly fiction, invented, as we have seen, about 
1640 A.D., which merely shows thcat this tale had in 1808 A.D. 
become accepted, by Lamaists as the orthodox account. 
And so, too, the attempt to give a remote antiquity to the 
Potala epithet by confusing it with the Red Hill palace 
erected by King Sron-6tsan a thousand years before is 

^ Cf. Edkin’s Chinese Buddhism, p. 267. 

2 S. W, Bushell, Chinese Art, i, 66, 

® H. Giles, ill Glossary, p. l.‘^7, says that Jehol was built by Ch’ien- 
lung in 1780, but he evidently means the model of the Tashi-lhunpo 
temple there, which was erected by Ch’ien-lung in that year for the 
reception of the third Tashi Lama, Bogle’s friend, whose Life ” (Journ, 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1882, p. 37) mentions that at Jehol were two Lamaist 
temples, one modelled after that of Potala, and one **ne}dy"^ erected after 
that of Tashi-lhunpo. 
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obviously intended by the Lamas to obscure the facts. 
Whereas we know from contemporary seventeenth century 
history that the Potala legends at Lhasa date merely to 
the seventeenth century, though they have misled many 
European writers. 

“ Talai,’' it will be noticed, is the form invariably used 
in the edict in both versions (pars. 14, etc.) for the title of 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa, which is variously rendered by 
European writers as “ Dalai ” and Tale and as it is thus 
the official and apparently the more correct form it should 
be followed for the future. This word, which is used by 
the Chinese and Mongols, is the Mongol translation of the 
Tibetan surname or after-title of the Lhasa hierarchs, 
namely “ rGyamts’o ”, literally “ ocean or sea ” ; and it is 
evidently the same word which the Moghals, a branch 
of the Mongols, have naturalized about the same time 
in India as Tal ” in the names of the great lakes, 
e.g. Naini Tal, Manasorawar Tal, etc. ; and obviously also 
in the common word still used in the plains of Northern 
India for lakes ”, namely Tol-Cth, where the affix ah, the 
Hindustani for water ”, would appear to have been added 
redundantly where the new Moghal word was not at first 
understood. 

The epithet of the Emperor of China as the Lord- 
Father ” reproduces thi^ Chinese attitude towards the 
emperor, who is regarded in China as the father ” of his 
people and called as such ; ior according to the fundamental 
laws of sovereignty embodied in the first four books of 
Confucius, the State should be ruled by the same laws as 
those which govern a private family, and so justifies State 
interference in the minutest detail of the domestic life of 
individual families, which is a characteristic feature of 
Chinese government. 

Its exercise of rights, too, over what is considered by 
lamaists to be the transmigration of the soul of the re- 
incarnating Lamas is not without precedent and subsequent 
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custom. In the Peking Gazette of March 31, 1877, in the 
case of a Tibetan “reincarnating”. Lama, who was denounced 
by the imperial resident at Lhasa for having carried off 
the oflScial seals, it was declared by the emperor as “ Son 
of Heaven ” that “ his soul should not be allowed to trans- 
migrate at his decease Altogether the edict affords us 
an interesting insight into the curious religious polity of 
both Tibet and China. 

In form it begins with an invocation in verse to the 
divine Bodhisattva of Wisdom, a Minervti or Apollo, who 
is invoked by the Mahayana Buddhists as the pKisiding 
deity of literature and speech, like Saraswati by the later 
Hindu writers. moreover, is held bo be incarnate in the 
Emperor of China. An, introductory' verse also introduces 
each of the other three sections, and these verses are 
somewhat cryptic in their allusions. It will be noticed 
that it is solely the dominant Yellow-cap sect of Lamas 
which is represented as enjoying the imperial patronage. 

Translation. 

[This is from the Tibetan text. The paragraphs are numbered on the 
margin by me merely for convenience of reference. J 

1. “This descriptive chapter on the sacred academy of 
learning at Potala is here set down. 

2. “ O Manjusri ! ^ Our Lord and I ather ! Empowered 

with glorious all-penetrating speech ! 

Thy function is to obtain the best means of keeping 
alive the doctrine of the Jina (Buddha). 

Thy grace multiplies as a mountain of gold unto 
those who wear the yellow-hat, the Pandit's 
crown. 

All living things take upon their heads the precious 
dust of Thy feet ! 

^ Buddhist divinity of Wisdom, incarnate in the Emperor of Chiya. 
Cf. my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 355, etc. 
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3. ‘' On the hill of the adamantine Jeliol,^ in order to 
fulfil the hopes of all people through the good deeds 
done during ten thousand Icalpas,^ a modern Mount Potala 
was newly made, and appeared like unto a mansion of 
the Akanistha ^ heaven. This Potala-academy was founded 
pn the top of the northern hill on the outskirts of the 
palace of The Most High [the Emperor of China]. The 
Potala of the Tibetan religion is called 'Potala' in the 
book-language and ' Pu-t'o ' in the language of China. 

4. " There are three [other] Potalas : one is in India ^ or 
Hindusit’an [sic], and one is in T'u-sbe-t'e^ or the holy 
land ® of Bod, [and] one is [in] Che-chang in the southern 
ocean. 

5. “ Buddha first caused the doctrine to prosper in 
Hindusit’an and afterwards spread it to Tibet. From 
Tibet it spread to the southern ocean, and truly the Potala 
of the southern ocean is indeed a sacred place [where] 
the doctrine of the Bodhisattvas was made to spread 
in purity. Hindusit'an is so far oft* that it is difBcult 
to see. The Potala-acadcmy in Tibet, however, is perfect 
in size and structure. It is a holy place of the Three 
Precious Ones, as the religion greatly prospers [here]. 
About one thousand years have passed since the first 
founding of this academy.® Buddha's body shines [here] 
with a glorious halo, and is agreeable to behold. 

6. Formerly when Buddha was in India he said : 

^ rir. 

2 See footnote 2, p. 78. 

^ The highest heaven of the Buddhists (my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 85-6). 

* See foregoing note 1 on p. 71. 

® This is interesting as a native form of the name “Tibet” in the 
year 1808. 

® zHh. Cf. Jaeschke’s Dictionary, p. 475. 

’ Probably intended for Chusan Archipelago, in which it is situated ; 
see p. 73. 

^ This is an attempt to identify the building of Potala with the 
building of King Srofi-6tsan’s palace on the same site ; see p. 70. 
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‘ This [my] doctrine will extend to the Middle regions ^ 
in time to come/ [Now] Tibet for the greater part is 
situated along the eastern side of India or Hindusit’an, 
and this [Tibetan] Potala by the words of Buddha of old 
is marvellously holy and possessed of great blessedness. 

7 . “ The model subsidiary shrine of the Jehol country is 
the chief of the six newly-erected shrines of the three 
divine protectors.^ It is constructed as an academy with 
many stories, wide and broad, and topped by gilded domes. 
Below there are circular roads. It has circles of [? images 
of] gold, i?ajm-sceptres of precious stones, bells, various 
sweet-smelling medicinal trees, umbrella-canopies, banners 
of victory, silk pendants, and complete sets of the various 
kinds of votive offerings. It is a holy place where all 
living things can earn merit. 

8. “The forefathers of Tlu^ Most High [Chia-ch'ing], 
ever since they exercised power over the religious kingdom 
[of Tibet], they desired that the doctrine of the yellow- 
hats only should increase and spread,^ and the Lord- 
Father [the emperor] not only takes the place of 
a [? patron] god of the sky,^ but has caused the doctrine 
to spread to the fullest extent, so that all the kingdoms, 
new and old, on the borders have begat faith in it. The 
Lord-Father, The Most High himself, when he visited 
Jehol, filled up the spaces in the heaven and earth with 
different kinds of offerings and innumerable military 
banners. On the birthday of the emperor all the living 
beings scattered flowers in his praise, and came long 

1 “Middle country” Buddha of course 

referred to the Indian Gangetic provinces around Magadha. 

2 Evidently the three great patron Manchu emperors — Kang-hsi, 
Yang-cheng, and Ch’ien-lung. 

This takes no account of the previous dynasties as patrons of 
another sect, the Saskya red-cap sect which was patronized by Kublai 
Khan and his successors of the Mongol or Yuan dynasty. 

4 Yab-rje ^om-gyi bhai-bar gnas-pa. 
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distances from border kingdoms with intense desire for 
the faith, and as soon as they saw the Jehol Potala 
they joined their palms in worship, and, full of faith, 
found the truth in this sublime place. This great celestial 
divinity [the emperor] did a great work for the doctrine 
of Buddha. Many persons have said that more new 
academies like this grand one should be constructed. It 
is complete with all the figures of the three worlds, and 
the top, middle, and bottom portions are filled with 
auspicious signs. This academy, indeed, has been blessed 
by the gods of heaven in the region of the vajra} and 
will remain firm for ever.^ 

9. “ The gift of a ransom is the act of a Jina and his 
[spiritual] sons.^ 

The face even of a hermit ^ is the means of deceit 
in the degenerate days. 

The work of a hermit’s waterpot ^ is to reveal the 
prophecy infallibly. 

The investigation by the precious brazen mind ® is 
good. 

Let therefore the doubts and suspicions of all living 
things be cleared away, 

For it will yield the fruits of the wish-granting 
gem ! 

^ Or “adamantine”, probably with reference to the adamantine hill 
of Jehol (v. par. 3). 

a Literally “during the leal pas'', that is, the Indian fabulous 100,000 
year cycles of time in the cataclysms of worlds. 

® This seems like a begging solicitation, or it may be intended to mean 
the gift ot the Talai lama to mankind. 

^ gi-ii-ka rahJizin. Girika seems intended for 

the Sanskritic term for a hermit. It refers to the imperial disbelief in 
the integrity or ability of the lamas in selecting the successor. 

® bum-bu. This is evidently a reference to the use of the 

hermit’s waterpot as an um in the lottery ordeal. 
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Let the well-considered command here given be 
respected ! 

Sound the great bell over all the earth ! 

10. “ The doctrine of Buddha came from India- 
Hindusit an and spread into the eastern land of Tibet. 
Those who take orders in Tibet are called ^Tra-pa'^ 
[or ‘ learners ’]. The Lord-Father [the emperor] himself 
hears Buddha’s religion and piactises it in the Tibetan 
language. The omniscient one of the religion of purity^ 
[i.e. the Grand Lama] is called Lama, that is, the 
‘ Hvashang ’ ® of China. 

11. “On the passing away of the Lania the one bom 
in his stead is cc/lled sPmvI-slm* [or 'incarnation of 
the emanation ’] ; this in the Chinese language is called 
So- 80 -i.^ which means ' the accepted one born without 
confusion or doubt’. Before the sprouting of the birth- 
elements of the reincarnation,® the assembly of the clergy 
prays before the imago of Buddha and makes cereful 
inquiry in every direction. The child who is born as 
the reincarnation of the former Lama is identified in 
the presence of the assembly of all the Defenders of the 
Faith by means of drawing lots. In his childhood the 
reincarnated Lama practises virtue and purity, and when 
he grows older he receives a religious name and works 
for the doctrine of the yellow-hats. He loves all living 
things without partiality, and all human beings believe 
in him and have great faith in the doctrine of the yellow- 
hats. Many years have passed since the Protector has 

^ grva-pa = literally a learner or schoolboy ”. 

® The Sera version has hero itn-fha, which is evidently intended for 
the Sanskrit niafha> “ temple,” or it may be for “ head ”, though guru is 
given by the dictionaries as the ordinary equivalent for &La-ma. 

* Pronounced t *ul‘kv. 

® The Sera version has So-aoa, 
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caused the doctrine as obtained and preached to be believed 
in and practised. 

12. “In identifying the incarnation, however, there has 
been deceit or error on several occasions, owing to the , 
mistaken recognition of one as an incarnation who was 
not truly such; and several incarnations have been pro- 
duced from one particular family, so that the succession 
became like that of a temporal ruler who retains the 
rank fixedly [in the family], and so leading believers in 
Buddhas doctrine to lose faith. The Lord-Father, the 
emperor, has [now] prevented such occurrences [for the 
future], and has thus brought happiness over the land of 
Tibet. He has offered respect to th(‘ ^adlow-hat doctrine, 
and has overcome all the enemies who have desired to 
harm that doctrine. 

13. “To save the country from being [further] cheated 
by selecting as a pure rebiiih one that is the [ordinary] 
impure movement of Desire, he has deposited at Lhasa 

sa golden urn as the means of holding on its top the 
lineage of the great [rightful] incarnation. 

14. “At the inquiry, after having performed all the 
religious rites in accordance with former custom and in 
keeping with the instructions of the Lama-god,^ the 
name-tablets of the children candidates for the So-so-i^ 
ship ^ are placed inside the golden urn. Then the Ta-lal ^ 
Lama [if the inquiry relates to the second of the dual 
Grand Lamas, namely, the Pandita Rinpoc-li’e (the Erteni 
of the Mongols) of Tashi-lhunpo] or the great Pandita 
Erteni ^ [if the inquiry relates to the Talai], along with all 

or it may mean the supreme god ”. 

® Sera version has here “dscmd ”, or soul or mind, in the sense of a re- 
embodied soul. 

cs 

3 Ttt-lai. It is interesting to find throughout in both 

versions this form and not Dalai ”, etc. 

^ Erteni is the Mongol transcription of the Sanskiit ratna, the precious 
gem. Cf. my Buddhiem of Tibet, pp. 235, etc. 
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the great ministers of Tibet, should assemble at the taking 
out of the name-tablets to identify the reincarnation. 

16. “In the case of the Mongolian^ [incarnation] the 
name-tablets should be placed inside a golden urn in the 
Yung-ho-gung,2 the fascinating paradise of delight, and 
the incarnation must be identified in the presence of the 
Mongol leaders, the head of the house of Yoga,^ the head 
of the yellow fortune-teller^ of the great royal castle/’ 
tlie imperial prefect, Ta Lama, with the entire crowd of 
those who have interests in the matter. 

16. “ The Emperor, the Lord-Father, hiiiiself sympathizes 
with this religion, and issues these commands in accordance 
with the customs of this faith. All persons, therefore, 
must abide by his commands. 

17. “ Great is [the Emperor] the spiritual son of the 

all-pervading Mahjusri, the lord of Lamas. 

Tlie sun of the wisdom of the thunderbolt shines 
within him. ^ 

In rising and setting he is the fastening for our 
hopes. 

He is the ruler of the ocean of the precepts and 
of perfect knowledge. 

The Emperor himself has numbered the oceans.^ 

■N- O', 

^ sog-rigs, and lowei* down the word mmi-gol is given in 

the Sera version as the equivalent of nog. This Mongol incarnation 
may be the Chaii-lcya lama of the great Lama temple at Poking. The 
‘ ‘ Taranatha ” Lama at Urga is said to be usually selected from Lhasa direct. 

“ The great Lama temple at Peking, 

■ « 

4 Doubtless an official augur. 

^ The Lhasa version has - “presence” or “deputy” instead of 
= “ castle”. 

6 Daa-eaga = a Chinese title of a prefect. 

’ This may be a cryptic reference to the Talai or “Ocean” lamas. 
Its usual Tibetan equivalent is not used— § 


JBAB. 1910 . 


6 
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He strives to select without mistake and according 
to the doctrines. 

Spiritual wisdom is indeed needed to discover the 
true rebirth ! 

18. The doctrine of the yellow-liats spread at first 
under Tibet’s own saints,^ and it. appears to have spread 
from the commencement of tlie ri'ign of Yon-k’rao, the 
king of the Hor.“ The great Tsoii-k’a-])a [r/nut 185()-- 
1441 A.l).], tlie founder*^ of tlie yellcnv-liat doctrine, had 
two spiritual sons. One was tlie worshipful Ta-lai Lama 
[of Lliasa] and one was the Pan-ch’en Lama [of Tashi- 
Ihunpo]. Th(i Talai Lama was the cliit^f sjii ritual son, and 
his name was c7(h;-’dun-^j-ub-pa. The second s])iritual son, 
the Pan-ch’en Lama, was named 7aK'as-//ru)) (7Ge-legs-(/pal- 
6zah-po. Beginning from (7(h^-’dun-7rul), the doctrine - 
holder of the yellow-hats, tlie bodily reliirtlis^ took placid 
in series, one by one, according to tlie custom of the 
religion. 

19. During the time of the fifth incarnation, namely, 
Nag-(7vah ^>Lo-/;zah ?’Gya-mtso, in the seventh year of the 
reign of our forefather th«‘- Emjieror The-chung,'‘ the great 
[= 1684 A.D.], the Talai Lama sent a delegate as an envoy 
to reside permanently at Kwan-hung/' and ofierc^d at the 
time tlie rarest products of the country ; and lie received 
kindness from the hands of ihe suc(*.eeding emperors.^ 
After that were two reincarnations [of the sixth and 

^ ^ llie cxalt-cd ones, Bkt.. Arya. 

- Or the “Turkisli” emperor of China., Yon-k’»*ao. 
literally “owner” or “master”. 

‘ir- 

^ This is the Manchn em]jeror T’ai Tsniig Wen, 1027-44 a.d. (Mayer’s 
ChinpHe 1ipadpr» JMaunal, p. 3H9). 

Probably intended for ’Hwang - kung, the imperial palace at 
Poking. 

^ He lived in the reign of two successive emperors. 
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seventh]' and the eighth Talai Lama passed away in the 
ninth year ot the reign of Ghia-chiiig.'^ 

20. “Before the fresh incarnation [was found] the 
Imperial Secretary,'' the Ho-thog-thu,' and tlie Ahbot- 
Laina''’ did their utmost for L'le doctrine, iiiid pi-ayed 
for tlie early return altoad of tlie reflected apparition® of 


Buddha. 


21. “ In the tir.st month of the present year [1808 A.i).] 
the great imperial re.sident miiu.ster ' of T’bet f^tho 
Amhan] named Yui-fiing-chan reported [a. follows] • ‘The 
‘difficulties in the direction of Tibet at.- that there is 
‘a douht as to which is tlie perfi-ct and right advent 
‘of the .sacred personage ainongsi. nine c'uldreu. The 
‘imperial secretary [’and] llo-iho^ Ihu Imve c.'camined 
‘these children, and have lound three id them to he 
‘miraculous. Amongst these, the son of fu-si tslan- 
‘Usin, the dcfeiuhu'-t.f tlie-faith, of the religious circle of 
‘ Kham, was born on the flrst day ol the second month 
•of the wooden-hull yo.-r [= 180.5 A.Jv]. 11“ is now 
‘under four year.s of age, Imt yet is extraordinarily clever. 

‘ He can repeat many things abt)Ut religion, and r/mHi/ 

‘ rein'imbn-t^ the birth of the fifth Tillai Lama [102 years 
‘ago!], and iecogniy.es the cycu.-, sceptre and hell of that 
‘ Thilai Lama, so that all classes of men, high and low. m 
‘ China and T’ibet, are astonished Pan-cli’en Erteni also 
‘ has visited Lhasa, and having obtained proofs is delighted 
‘and believes in him, I, Yul-uing-chan. also have tested 
‘him and have found that he is wanting nothing in 
‘stroiigth and power, also that he possesses all the wisdom 
‘which His Sublimity the former Talai Lama had, and 


. Those were t,he notoriously .lls.olute Grand Lama, who was deposed 
and assassinatod, anti bis successor 


^ For Mongol khi/tnklu, = an incarnation. 
« Doubtless the Abbot of (bihldan. 
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‘ it seems to me that he . has obtained it by inheritance, 
‘ No deceit is possible in this case, as this reincarnated 
'candidate has been able to state clearly concerning his 
' death, also to recognize his kingdom. The Ho-thog-thu 
‘ is unchangeably fixed in his conclusion tliat this is 
‘ the genuine reincarnation. All people, therefore, should 
' believe this reincarnation to be true.’ 

22. " By the spell of the sunbeams of The Compassionate 

Lord, The Master of Taniric Mysticism,^ 

The son of the Jina (Buddha) is inherently good, 
and saves thousands of his followers. 

Whenever there is difficulty in finding him 

The augury of the urn should be consulted. 

0 ! minister of tlie interior lands,- attendants of 
The Five-times Fortunate One ! 

Rejoice that tlie highest-born messenger of the 
Gya-ntmi paradise is entlironed ! 

May happiness be complete, and new feasts and 
unbounded praise 

Be given on hearing these glad tidings of The 
Compassionate One!^ 

23. "The golden urn has been ijistituted by the great 
Lord-Father [the emperor] for these reasons : that the 
doctrine of Buddha should be highly esteemed, and that 
all evils be averted. Now he is looking on all with 
celestial mercy, with never-dying love ; therefore let 
this son of 6.s‘Tan-’dsin, the defender-of-the-faith, who is 

1 master of the tantrik Kafacakra. 

= literally “possessed of the three fortunes or 
blessings, namely, grace;, glory, and wealth It is a common personal 
name, and is prefixed five times to the titles of kings like its equivalent 
th^ Indian Sri. 

* Avalokita incarnate is the Talal. 
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the incarnation found to posseas the highest miraculous 
signs, be deeply reverenced by all living things. 

24. “ When our father was alive, if such circuiUvStances 
had been reported to him, he would have dealt kindly 
and would not have consider<‘d it necessary to shake 
the golden urn. Therefore, as this incarnation hss given 
absolutely clear proofs of his being th<^^^ true one, and as 
there is no doubt about it, the letter recognizing him to 
be the incarnation is sent accordingly. Tlie Pan-chcn 
Erteni has also prayed in front of tlu pictmo of the 
emperor, and <.>ffeivd his thanks. 

25. The following presents have be(m gnen to the 
new incarnation of the Talai Lama ; one secri, one idol of 
th(‘. Jina of Everlasting Life,^ a d< ;yc-sceptro and bell to 
match, a rosary of sh t,- tjd ~ hIu ’ with ten i^oarls. These 
have been sent to Lhasa i»y Khrin-thu-hi (huin-thoi 
Tshan-de. 

20. “ At the same time the Amban] Yul-hiug-chaT: 
reported that the incarimiion of tlic Taki Lame was to be 
set upon the throne on the 22nd day of the dth month, 
and he had sent the followir.g persons to tlie cenmiony : 
tlic miTiisters of the interior, TLii-rin ^^Zun-^Zvan, lo-io 
Em-bu Manju-vajra, Me-riii (ZZan-gi Kur-bu, -sbyor-k a-gi- 
a-sri, Han-WMii Bhan-chiii, Hui-chaii-chin, Kya-me Rah- 
/Zzah-gi luu-p u, and the Ho-thog-thu of the worshipful 
(hihldan. The presents consisted of a golden letter, 
dresses and other ai-fcicles of great value, and ten thousand 

silvei" srd'ih:^ _ _ _ 

27. “ Now [for the future, liowevcr] if such beJiefacont 

deeds by the Lord-Father for the benefit of all living 
tliiiio-s are to be continued, the golden urn must be 
ernproyod, as it removes all doubts and errors, and so 
keeps the doctrine of Buddha pure. In the priisent case. 


1 


= Not Tibetan (hyi-r„ = coral) ; <loubblcs.s a Chinese word. 
» About an ounce each in weight and in value about .1-. 
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with the approval o£ the great Lord-Father [the emperor], 
it was not used because there were no doubts to be 
removed. But in the future such miraculous signs cannot 
be expected. So, the former custom of the urn is to be 
followed, and the names of the children written down 
and the urn shaken. If this be done there will be no 
deception whatever. 

28 . “ This record is written holding to the old records 
as the foundation for the procedure. It is compiled by 
the owner of the [emperors] confidence in the glad 
autumn in the eighth month of the earth-dragon year of 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Chia-ch’ing.” 

“ This order is copied and engraved by me, ’Un-pis, 
Minister.” 
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GLEANINGS PEOM THE BHAKTA-MALA 

By GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.LE., M.R.A.S. 

III. THE AUSPICIOUS MARKS ON THE FEET OP 
THE INCARNATE DEITY 

^EFORE proceeding to the subject-matter, of this paper, 
I would ask leave to revert for a moment to the 
preceding article on the Bhagavata system of iucaniations.^ 
Several kind Bhagavata friends have sent me criticisms on 
points of detail in what I then wrote, which will be utilized 
when opportunity occurs. I would mention one now, as it 
affects the question of tei'minology. On p. 624 I used the 
name Vihhu or Vihhava Avatdra as the name of one of 
the forms under which the Supreme manifests Himself* 
I can give authority for both these names from North 
Indian literature ; but, writing from Mysore in the south, 
Pandit Govindacarya, the translator of Ramanuja’s com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad GUd, informs me that the use 
of Vibhu in this connexion is incorrect. As a technical 
term of Bhagavata theology, vihhu means '' infinite ”, in 
contradistinction to anu, “ finite.” For the incarnation, 
vihhava is the only correct term. In this sense vihhava 
is explained as vividhena hhavati, and means literally 
“ many-becomingness ”. 

The sixth verse of Nabha’s text, and the second in 
chappai metre, runs as follows : — 

Text. 

Chappai. 

(6) (2) The marks on the feet of Raghn-vira (i.e. Rama- 
candra) are ever helpers to the Holy. Especially (1) the 
elephant-goad, (2) the vestment, (3) the thunderbolt, (4) the 
lotus, (6) the barley-corn, (6) the banner, (7) the cow’s foot- 
mark, (8) the conch, (9) the discus, (10) the wsiika, (11) the 
1 JR AS., 1909, pp. 621 ff. 
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roao^apple, (12) the pitcher; (13) the lake of ambrosia, (14) the 
half-moon, (15) the hexagon, (16) the flsh^ (17) the spot, 
(18) the upward line, (19) the octagon, (20) the triangle, 
(21) the rainbow, and (22) the man. These givers of blessed- 
ness aye dwell on the feet of the Lord of Sita. 

Notes. 

Having celebrated the various incarnations of the 
Adorable, Nabha, as becomes a member of tlie Hanuman 
family (see notes to verses 2-4, JR AS. for 1909, 
pp. 618 ff.), now turns to the incarnation to which 
he IS particularly devoted — that of Rama-candra. The 
belief in auspicious marks on the hands and feet is very 
widely spread in India. The full number of auspicious 
marks on Rama’s feet is traditionally said to have been 
forty-eight, twenty-four on each foot, arranged as follows. 
The numbers against some of them are those of Nabha’s 
shorter list : — 

RIGHT FOOT (TOES). 


Jayamala^ the wreath 


5. 

Yam (on great toe), 

of victory. 

Nara^ the man. 

6 

3. 

the barle^^-corn. 
Vajm, the thunder- 

Chattra, the umbrella. 
Camara f the fly- whisk. 

i 

if 


bolt. 

Jiatha^ the chariot. 

a 

4. 

Kaiiimlay tho lotus. 

Yamadaialaj Yama^s 
rod. 

<o 

•5 

2. 

Amha/ra^ the vestment. 

Sirfihdsaiuif the throne. 



Sara, the arrow. 

Gahra, the discus. 

1 


Se.sa, the serpent of 

Muhutaj the diadem. 

g 


eternity. 

Dlivaja, the banner. 



Mumla, the mace. 

Anhina, the elephant- 

•c 


Hala, tho plough. 

goad. 

22 


Laksmf, the Goddess 

Kalpa-taru, the kal|ja- 
taru. 


19. 

LaksmI. 

AstakOtia, the octagon. 


10. Svantika, the Svastika. 


RIGHT FOOT (HEEL). 
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LEFT FOOT (TOES). 


17 . Vindu (on great toe), 


Cavdrikd, the moon- 

the spot. 


beam. 

Jivat life. 


Harhaay the swan. 

Oaddj the club. 


T.unlra, the quiver. 

20. Trikma, the triangle. 

1* 

21. Dhamisa, the bow. 

15. Safkona, the hexagon. 

1 

VarhAl, the flute. 

8. Saiikha, the conch. 

o 

Find, the lute. 

14. Ardha-candra^ the 

s 

0 

Pwrna - cand/i'a, the 

halLinoon. 

■s 

full moon. 

11. Jamhii^phala^ 

Si 

16. Mtnn, the fish. 

apple. 

e 



e 

TrimU, the three 

Patdlcd^ the i)ennon. 

CQ 

wrinkles. 

12. Kalou^i, the pitcher. 


13. A^tidhd-lmma, the lake 

Bhumi, the earth. 


of ambrosia. 



the 4akfi dai*t. 

7 . Gospada, the cow’s footmark. j 

LEFT 

FOOT 

(HEEL). 


In the above, we are supposed to be looking at the soles 
of the feet. Each mark is placed in its relative position. 
The marks arc the creases, or lines, on the soles of the feet, 
corresponding to the lines on the palms of the hand 
employed in England for fortune-telling. The marks on 
Sita s feet are the same as the above, but are reversed, 
those on her right foot being the same as those on Rama's 
left, and vice versa. 

Different Vaisnava writers select different marks for 
special adoration. Nablia, we have seen, mentions only 
twenty-two, eleven on each foot. In the ^ri-RaghuTidthd- 
natha-earcivxi-chihna-stdtra, attributed to the Muni Agasti, 
only eighteen are enumerated, being the same as Nabha s, 
with the omission of the rose-apple, the lake of ambrosia, 
the hexagon, the rainbow, and the man, and the addition 
of the bow. An anonymous Sovathd, which is generally 
current, mentions as follows : — 
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BomdaH Siya-pada-rikha, 

(1) ^Tl-Lak§m% aru (2) J§ri~8arayu | 

(8) Saktl, (4) purusa-viaekha, 

(5) svdstilca, (6) (7) dhanu, (8) candrika 1 1 

In this they are recorded as the marks on Sita’s (Siya’s) 
feet. A verse of Yamun&carya, in the Alavandara- 
stotra, communicated to me by Pandit Govind&carya, 
mentions only seven, the conch, the discus, the kalpataru, 
the banner, the lotus, the elephant-goad, and the thunder- 
bolt, Thus : — 

Kadd punas Sankha-ratfidnga-kalpaka- 
Dhvajd- ravindd-nkuSa-vajra-lancJianam, | 
Trivikrama ! tvac-carand-mbuja-dvayam 
M(idlya-murdhdnam alamkarisyati 1 1 
Tulasi-dasa, in Rdma-carita-mdnaaa, I, 199, 3, says: — 
rekha kuliaa dhvaja aiikusa sohai | 
nupura-dhuni auni muni-mana mohai || 

“ The lines, the thunderbolt, the banner, and the elephant- 
goad, are full of beauty; the tinkling of his anklets 
charms the hearts of the saints as they listen to it.’* 
Here only three are named. 

For further particulars regarding these lines see the 
very elaborate account given by Bh. We shall see, 
in the next article, how they are connected with the 
Vaisnava niathds, x 

These marks become helpers to the Holy ” and “ givers 
of blessedness ” through the good results which follow 
meditation upon them. The following is a summary of 
what P. says regarding the fruits of meditation upon 
each : — 

1. The elephant-goad. No man can control of his own 
power that furious elephant, the thoughts of the heart. 
Hence Bama hath placed the symbol of the elephant- 
goad upon His foot, that, meditating thereon in their hearts, 
the Faithful may bring that elephant under subjection. 
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2. The vestment. Because Bama’s liegemen experience 
the frost of the cold of apathy, He put the mark of 
the vestment, that meditating upon and clothed in the 
thought of this, they may become warm and so be 
established in the faith. 

3. The thunderbolt. Meditation on this ieacheth how 
Rama splitteth the mountain of sin as with Indra’s 
thunderbolt. 

4. The lotus. This is the seat of Laksmi, the divine 
mistress of the nine nidhia, or perfect treasures. Therefore 
meditation upon it accumulateth the perfect treasuie of 
Faith (blvakti), 

5. The barley-corn. He placed this upon His foot, 
because it giveth all wisdom and all p rfections. It is the 
abode of a right mind, of a right conduct, and of a wealth 
of bliss. [Barley is a sacred grain. It is rubbed over 
the corpse of a Hindu and sprinkled on the head before 
cremation is performed. It is employed as an oblation at 
the iraddha ceremony, and is the subject of an elaborate 
festival inaugurating the sowing of the winter crops, 
entitled the Jayly or barley-feast. In folk-tales it appears 
as a magic remedy for barrenness. See Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India, pp. 200, 115, 
373, 134, and 143.] 

6. The banner. When the Faithful see the wickedness 
of this present Kali age they are for a moment terrified. 
But meditation on the banner of victory giveth them 
the confidence of fearlessness. 

7. The cow 8 footmark. The water that lieth in a 
cow’s footmark is but a little puddle. He placed this 
mark that the wise man, who looketh upon it with the 
eyes of his heart, may remember that the shoreless ocean 
of existence hath no terrors to the Faithful, to whom it is 
but a puddle to be stepped across. 

8. The conch. He placed this mark to remind the 
Faithful of their victory over the hosts of deceit and 
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wickedness. [The conch is commonly employed in India 
as a trumpet of victory.] 

. 9. The discus. This is a sign of the slaughter of the 
demons of lust. [The discus is Visnu s special weapon.] 

10. The avaatika. This He hath placed for auspicious- 
ness. [This is the well - known Svastika, or fylfot, 
faihiliar to antiquarians. As an auspicious emblem it 
is frequently met in India. See Crooke, op. laud., 7, 58, 
104, 250.] 

11. The rose-apple. Meditate thou on this, for it calleth 
to thy mind the “ four fruits ”, and thus in many ways 
fulfilleth thy desires. [The four fruits are the well-known 
dharma, artha^ Icdmay and mokaa, religious merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and final emancipation.] 

12. The pitcher. 18. The lake of ambrosia. If a man 
meditate on these his heart becometh full of the nectar of 
Faith. Drink thou it from the pitcher (or cup) of the eyes 
of the soul and thou shalt live for ever. 

14. The half-moon. Meditate thou on this, for thereby 
is thy faith increased and the three pains are diminished. 
[Pain is divided into three classes, viz., adhyatmika, 
that which is natural and inseparable from the 
personality ; ddhihhautika, that which is natural, but 
extrinsic ; and Hdhidaivikciy that which is non-natural 
or superhuman.] 

15. The hexagon. 19. The octagon. 20. The triangle. 
In that ant-hill, the body, there dwelleth the serpent of 
the senses. That His liegemen be not bitten by it, hath 
He taken this labour of placing these amulets there. 
[These geometrical figures are commonly employed in 
India as amulets. Cf. Crooke, op. laud., 208.] 

16. The fish. 17. The spot. Rama-candra placed these 
upon His foot as subjugating talismans. Thus they who 
meditate upon the feet of Rama subjugate the hearts 
of all men. [The fish is the ensign of Kama-deva, the 
Gbd of Love, and therefore the subjugator of the whole 
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world. The spot is the hindi, or spangle, worn between 
the eyes of a woman, just over the nose. It is considered 
a great enhancer of beauty, and thus is looked upon as 
subjugating men’s hearts. The eorresponding mark worn 
by men is nowadays known as the tilaL Cf. Crooke, 
op. laud., 202.] 

18. The upward line. Who can cross, by his own efforts, 
the shoreless ocean of existence? Therefore by the upward 
line He signifieth the causeway wljich He hath built for 
His liegemen from this world to the next. [It is liardly 
necessary to point out that here we have a reference to 
Adam’s Bridge, the causeway which Rama is said to have 
built between India and Ceylon.] 

21. The rainbow. When He placec^ the bow upon His 
foot, He destroyed the grief of those who meditate upon 
Him. For with Ills bow He snu'te, the pride of the proud, 
whereof Ravana and others are witnesses. [With His bow 
Rama slew the demon Ravana. So also will He slay all 
the enemies of the Faithful.] 

22. The man. When thou hast heard the beautiful 
reason wherefor He placed the man upon his foot, earnestly 
desire thou Rama. Saith He: “The man who, pure in 
heart, pure in word, and pure in action, meditateth upon 
Me, him will 1 put, like this mark, in My foot {pada)!* 
Be a man never so full of wisdom, be he never so full of 
the nectar of the wealth of Rtoa’s form, still let him ever 
meditate in his heart on the marks on the Loan’s feet and 
carry His name upon his lips. [The word pada has two 
meanings, viz., “ a foot ” and “ a position ”. Hence when 
Rama puts a servant in His pada the words may mean 
either that the servant has the high honour of being 
allotted a place at Ramas feet, or that he will have 
a position near Him in a future life, forever with the 

Lord.”] . 

All the above, mutatis mutandis, applies to the marJcs 

on the feet of Krsna. 
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IV. THE BHAGAVATA NISTHAS 
The word nisthd means literally “position” or “attitude”, 
and as a BhAgavata technical term implies the special 
characteristic of a particular saint, as it strikes the observer 
from the point of view of a devotee. In the various 
catalogues of saints they are often grouped or classed 
according to the particular ni^iha which distinguishes 
each. A saint may have many visible characteristics, 
and can thus belong to many ni^tlids. In such a case he 
is classed under the characteristic that most prominently 
strikes the devotee. For instance, Bh. refers to Brahma, 
who is reckoned amongst the Vaisnava saints (see verse 7 
below) in the following terms : — Although he is most 
excellent and chief in all nistMs, he is nevertheless most 
suitably included in the second, or dharmfx-pracaraka- 
nisthd, for he was the leader of the deputation that 
approached the Adorable, and induced Him to become 
incarnate.” Again, a saint may change his nwthd. Thus 
Ali Bhagavan (Bhakta-mdla, 94) at first belonged to the 
24th, or preTna-nisthdj but was finally included in the 
9th, or Uldnukaravta-ninthd, 

Each nisthd is sacred to one or other of the twenty-four 
incarnations described in the preceding article, and is also 
associated with one of the marks on the Adorable's feet, 
as detailed above. The following is a list of the various 
ni^thds, together with the corresponding incarnations 
and feetmarks. After each of the incarnations and feet- 
marks I have added the serial number in Nabha's lists : — • 


Correspovding 
Name of Nisthd, Incarnation. 

1. Dharma. Morality, the The Fish (1). 
Performance of good 
actions, which must be 
entirely vmikdma, or dis- 
interested, i.e. actions 
{karrm) not done for 
^ the sake of reward in 
a future life. 


Corresponding 
Footmark. 
The Elephant- 
goad (1). 
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Name of Nuthd. 

2. Dharma-pracdraka. The 

Spreading of theBhaga- 
vafca gospel of Faith. 

3. Sddhu - aem and Sat - 

mriga. Attendance on, 
and consorting with the 
Saints. 

4. ^ravana. Hearing the 

Word. 

5. Klrtama, Psalmody, 

Singing of hymns. 

6. Vesa. Dress and Sec- 

tarian marks. 

7. Ouru. Teachers. 


Correspimding 
Incarnation, 
The Vydsa (11). 

The Boar (2). 


Kapila (23). 
DattAtreya (22). 
Yajna (16). 
Prihu (12). 


8. Pratimd-arcd. Worship 

of images of the 
Adorable. 

9. LUdnukarana. Devotion 

to the earthly acts of 
the Adorable. 

10. Dayd-Ahirfiad, Tender- 

ness and Mercy. 

11. Vrata-Upana. The Per- 

formance of difficult 
vows and Asceticism. 

12. Mahdpraadda - mahimd. 

Reverence for the sacra- 
mental meal. 

13. Bkagavaddhd/na-mahimd. 

Reverence for places 
where the Adorable 
lived on earth. 

14. Bhagavadndma - mahinid. 

Reverence for the name 
of the Adorable. 

1 6. Jndna-Dhydna - mahimd. 
Reverence for, or 
mightiness in, Know- 
ledge and Contempla- 
tion. 

16. Vairdgya-Sdnti. Passion- 

lessness and Resigna- 
tion. 

17. Bhagavat-aBvd. Service 

of the Adorable. 

18. Dd^yoAd, Obedience. 


The Swan (14). 

The TortcMSo (3). 

Dhanvantari (20). 
The Man-Lion (4). 

Hayagrlva (18). 

The Dwarf (5). 

Paraiu-rama (6). 
Sanatkumara ( 24) . 

Narayana (21). 

The Buddha (9). 
^abha (17). 


Gorreaponding 

Footmmrh. 

The Thunderbolt (3). 
The Vestment (2). 

The Lotus (4). 

The Barley-corn (5). 

The Banner (6). 

The Cow’s Foot- 
print (7). 

The Conch (8). 

The Discus (9). 

The Svastika (10). 
The Pitcher (12). 

The Rose-apple (11). 

The Half -moon (14). 

The Hexagon (15). 
The Fish (16). 

The Spot (17). 

The Upward 
Line (18). 

The Full Moon. 
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Naim of Nis^ha. 

19. Vat8(dya. Tender Fond- 
ness for the Adorable, 
as that between parents 
and children. 

*20. SauMrda. Affection for 
the Adorable, as that 
between friends. 

21. fiararulgati. Taking 
refuge in the Adorable, 
Self-abandonment. 

32. Sd^hyoi. Personal regard 
or friendship for the 
deity (higher than 
No. 20). 

23. Mddhurya. Passionate 

Love, as that of a damsel 
for her beloved, or as 
that of the herd-maidens 
for Kr^na. 

24. Prema, Perfect Love. 


Corresponding 
Incarnation, 
Hari (11). 


Kalki (10). 


Manvantara (15). 


Dhruva’s Boon 
Giver (19). 


Krsna (8). 


Rama (7). 


Corresponding 

Footmark, 

The Rainbow (21).' 


The Octagon (19). 


The Umbrella and 
the Fly-whisk. 

The Diadem. 


The Triangle (20). 


llrdaya, the Heart. 


In the above, while the list of incarnations corresponds 
to Nabha’s, the list of feetmarks differs somewhat. Nabha’s 
Lake of ambrosia (13) and Man (22) are omitted, and there 
are live which are not in his list. Of these five, four, the 
full moon, the umbrella, the fly-whisk, and* the diadem, 
are in the larger list given on p. 88, and one, the hearty 
is not recorded in any other list of feetmarks which I have 
seen. The connexion between these incaimations and feet- 
marks on the one side, and the on the other, is 

clear enough in one or two instances, but in most cases it 
is quite obscure to me. Doubtless there is some mystic 
meaning in each case. 

The 16th, 18th, 22nd, 19th, and 23rd ni^thas^ viz., ^dntiy 
Ddsyatd, Sdkhya, Vdtsalya, and Mddhurya^ are the five 
rasas, or Flavours, of bhalcti, as explained on p. 611 of 
JRAS. for 1909. They represent ascending grades, in 
the order here given, of the faith which is experienced 
by a holy man. ^dnti is bhalcti in its simplest form — 
a* mere resignation. In ddsya, it takes a more active 
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form in the obedience which the devotee takes upon 
himself, and so on for the others, as explained in the 
table. See also Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
i, 163. 

V. THE TWELVE MIGHTY IN THE FAITH 

The seventh verse of Nabha^s text, and the third in 
chappai metre, runs as follows: — 

Text. 

Chappai. 

(7) (3). (1) Brahma, (2) Narada, (3) Siva, (4) Sanaka and 
his Brethren, (6) Kapila, (6) the royal Mann, (7) (Prahlada) 
the Liegeman of the Man-lion, (8) Janaka, (9) BMsma, 
(10) Bali, (11) Snka, and (12) the BIghteons One (Tama). 
He who knoweth, and he who telleth, of these most intimate 
followers of the LOBB that sing His fame, obtaineth blessings 
from the beginning nnto the end. Know thou the tale of 
Ajamila as the ascertainment of the worth of the Supreme 
Duty. These twelve are the Chiefs. Moreover, by their 
mercy do all others gain understanding. 

Notes. 

Nabha next celebrates the twelve Mahdhhaktas, or those 
Mighty in the Faith, who are considered to be the founders of 
the Bhdgavata religion. Authorities are at variance as to 
whom the author intended as the twelfth. Some take the 
word Dharina-svarupa, which I have translated “ the 
Righteous One ”, as merely an epithet of Suka, and count 
Ajamila as the twelfth. I have followed the explanation 
of Bh., who makes Dharma-svarupa the equivalent of 
Dharma-raja, i.e. Yama. He is the supreme judge of the 
value of duties performed, or not performed, in this life, 
‘and, if he is the twelfth in Nabha's list, he is quoted on 
account of the story of Ajamila, for which see below. The 
word prasaiiga, which I have translated “ tale , is 
a technical term in these Vaisnava works, and is 
equivalent to what lawyers would call a leading cdse. 

JRAS. 1910 . ^ 
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Pamrm-dharma, which I translate by the '^Supreme 
Duty ”, is a synonym for Bhagavata-dharma. Ajamila's 
case is a typical instance of the valuelessness of works 
(karma) as compared with faith (bhakti). So far as works 
went he was a gross sinner, but the accidental utterance of 
the name of the Adorable at the moment of his death 
was an act of faith, albeit a small one, and the Adorable, 
in His infinite mercy, took advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered, destroyed the sequence of all his evil works, 
and saved him. 

We see here the same distinction between faith and 
works that exists in Christendom. I have dealt with this 
question at length in an article on The Modern Hindu 
Doctrine of Works, on pp. 337 ff. of the Journal of this 
Society for 1908, and I do not repeat what I said on that 
occasion. 

The following are the particulars regarding these twelve 
Mighty in the Faith : — 

1. Brahma (properly Brahman). As explained above, 
on p. 94, he is classed in the second, or dhamna-pracaraht 
nisthd, A good deal has Ijcen already said about him on 
p. 637 of the article on Incarnations. Whenever any 
offence (vighna) occurs in the world, it is Brahma who 
moves the Adorable to become incarnate in order to 
remove it. For the part taken by Brahma in the creation 
of the universe, see Bhg. P., Ill, viii-xii. It should be 
observed that, although a deva, Brahma is a finite being. 
According to the Bhagavatas, there is only one eternal 
God — ^the Adorable. 

2. Harada, The well-known devarsi, and chief of the 
heavenly musicians. For a full account of his important 
position in the Bhagavata hierarchy, see pp. 637 ff‘. of the 
article on Incarnations. Although he can appropriately be 
classed under the second (dlmrma-pracaraka), or under 
the third (sadhu-seva), or under the fifth (kwiana), or 
under the twelfth {mahaprasada-mahima), he most 
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peculiarly belongs to the fourth (Srava^) ni»t}ui. This is 
owing to his attentive listening to the conversations of 
saints in a former birth, as described in the former article. 

3. Siva. He is fully dealt with on pp. 639 ff. of the 
article on Incarnations. As the founder of the Rud/va- 
sampradaya, he is classed in the second (dharma- 
pracaralca) 

4. Sanalm and his Brethren, These have been already 
dealt with on pp. 634 ft: of the article on Incarnations. 
Like the thousand sons of Daksa, wlio learnt the Saiikhya 
philosophy, and hence begat no children (MBh., I, Ixxv), 
they, too, had no otfspring {Bhg. P., Ill xii, 4). Priya- 
dasa is here silent regarding tliem. 

5. Kapila, Priya-dasa is also silent liere about him. 
He is described in the article on Incarnations (p. 634). 
He is classed as one of the Mighty in the Faith, as being 
the original teacher to men of the Saiikhya philosophy. 
The locus classicus for Kapila is Bhg, P., Ill, xxiv ff. He 
was son of Kardama and Devahuti. This would make him 
a Ksatriya by caste, for Devahuti's father was the Rajarsi 
Manu Svayaihbhuva (III, xxi, 26). It may seem strange 
that followers of so strongly monotlieistic a cult as that of 
the Bhagavatas should attacli such great importance to the 
name of Kapila, making him actually an incarnation of the 
Adorable, for the Saiikhya is a system of pure atheism. 
The fact is explained by noting that what is really meant 
is the Yoga development of Stokhya, usually attributed to 
Patahjali, but really much older. This is theistic, and it 
is worthy of note that while Patafijali calls his Is vara, or 
Supreme Deity, a purusa-viSesa, in Bhg., I, iii, 1, care is 
taken to state that the Adorable took the form of Purusa 
before he became incarnate as Kapila. The Saiikhya 
philosophy also calls what is the nearest thing to a deity 
in its system by the same name. In the Bhg. P. and in 
the Bluikta-mala Patanjali’s name is not mentioned, and 
Kapila is everywhere referred to as the founder of the 
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Ydga system. In the Ndrdyamya section of the Mahd- 
bhdroia (XII, cccxxxvi-cccliii), while the intimate con- 
nexion between the Sankhya-Yoga and Bhagavata systems 
is over and over again insisted upon, the author of the 
Yoga system is said to have been Hiranyagarbha and no 
other ” (13,703). In Bhg, P., Ill, xxv ff., this system, 
with alterations to make it harmonize more closely with 
the bJuiMi-cxilt of the Bhagavatas, is explained at some 
lengtii, the speaker being said to be Kapila himself. In 
the course of several chapters Kapila first explains what 
yoga^ or concentration, means, and in the following chapters 
describes hhaktii and explains that it is the same as yogay 
the Adorable, or Bhagavat, being the same as the I^vara 
of that system of philosophy. Yoga is divided into two 
kinds, action (Jcarana-yoga) and contemplation {jndna- 
yoga). The Deity is given a much more important 
part in the system than in that of Patanjali. All this 
closely follows the teaching of the Bhagavad-Oltd, 

In Lokacarya’s ATtha-pawaJca, which is a summary 
of the doctrines of Ramanuja, five Updyas, or methods 
of salvation, are mentioned, viz., karma-yoga, jndna- 
yoga, bhakti-yoga, prapatti-yoga, and dcdrydbhiindna- 
yoga. The last is a resoit for the weaker brethren, and 
need not concern us here. Karma-yoga is purification 
by ritual, followed by active methods of concentration. 
This concentration leads to jndna-yoga, which consists in 
fixing the mind on the Deity. This leads to the highest 
stage, or bhakti-yoga, wliich consists in seeing nothing but 
the Deity. Prapatti-yoga is absolute self-abandonment to 
the Divine mercy and love, and is prescribed for those who 
find the active exercise of devotion (bhakti) too difficult. 

Cf. M. Senart’s Originen Bouddhiques, pp. 21 ff., for 
a luminous account of the manner in which the religion 
of the Bhagavatas became mixed up with yoga. Also the 
Introduction to Professor Garbe’s German translation of 
thfe BJiagavad Gltd. 
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6. Mann. This is the well-known Svayaihbhuva Manu, 
the son of Hiranyagarbha, to whom, as we have just said, 
the MBh. attributes the origin of the Yoga system of 
philosophy. He was a Rajarsi (Bhg. P., Ill, xxi, 26), 
which connects him with the Ksattriya caste. According 
to Tulasi-dasa,^ his and his wife 6atarupa*s mantra was 
dm namo Bhagavate Vasudevdya. Their devotion was so 
intense that the Adorable revealed Himself personally to 
them under the form of Hari and blessed them, promising 
that Manu should be reborn as Da^aratha, and that He 
Himself would become his son in the person of Rsma. 

7. Prahlada. He belongs to the 18ih, or dasyatd 

nisthd. His story is told in Bhg. P., VII. Jaya and 
Vijaya were Parmdas of the Adorable, being gatekeepers 
of Visnu’s heaven. One day they refused to allow Sanaka 
and his Brethren (No. 4, above) to enter. They were 
misled by their perpetual youth into thinking that they 
were children who had no business there. Die .saints 
cursed them eacli to b(‘ reborn three times as Asuras. 
Jaya was first reborn as Hirany&ksa, and Vijaya as his 
brother Hiranyaka^ipu. Then they were reborn as Ravana 
and Kumbhakarna, and, finally, as Si^iipala and his brother 
Dantavakra. Further information about Jaya and Vijaya 
will be found in the notes to verse 8. C£. also Bhg. P., Ill, 

XV ff‘. 

When the Adorable, in his Boar incarnation, had killed 
Hiranyaksa, Hiranyaka^ipu, warned by experience, per- 
formed austerities, and obtained from Bralima the boon 
that he should not die at the hand of any being of 
Bralima’s creation ; or in or out of doors ; or by mght or 
by day ; or by weapons ; or on the earth or in the sky , 
or by man or by beast ; or by things with breath or by 
things without breath ; or by gods, or by Asuras, or by 
Nagas. His son, Prahlada, was devoted to Visnu, and was 
in consequence cruelly persecuted by his father. PrahMa 
> Sam., 1, do. 148 q-' - tor «torj- 
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recited to his father long arguments in favour of the 
Bhftgavata religion, which are duly recorded in the Bhdga- 
'iHita Purdna. When Hiranyaka^ipu was about to slay 
his son, Visriu took the form of the Man-Lion incarnation 
(neither man nor beast) and seized Hiranyakasipu, took 
him to the doorway of the palace (neither inside nor out- 
side), set him on his (the Man-Lion’s) thigh (neither on the 
earth nor in the sky), and tore him asunder with his nails 
(not with weapons), in the twilight hour (neither by night 
nor by day). 

Prahlada was a devotee of the Adorable, because his 
mother, when she was pregnant with him, fell under the 
instruction of Narada. Prahlada’s favourite utterance is 
said to have been '' Sri-Sita-Etoia”, which is an anachronism, 
as Rama was a much later incarnation than the Man-Lion. 
His story is so well known that I have omitted details. 

8. Janaka. Janaka is remembered by Bhagavatas, not 
only as being the father of Sita, but also as being in 
a special way a master of yoga, Hukadeva, the narrator 
of the Bhdgavata Purdna (see No. 11, below), paid a visit 
to him, and was astonished at his powers in tliis direction. 
The BJiakti-'premdkaraj in its commentary to this passage, 
gives a long account of the visit. The same visit is 
described in MBh., XII, cccxxvi-vii, where Janaka is even 
represented as teaching J^uka. This is quite in accordance 
with other Bhagavata authorities, for his name is not only 
intimately connected with the origins of Yoga philosophy, 
but is also frequently associated with the Bhagavata 
religion. Even in the earliest books of the sect he is 
mentioned as one of the old teachers (e.g. Blig. G., iii, 20). 
He belongs to the 20th, or Sanhurda, niMhd, owing to his 
having been Rama’s father-in-law. 

9. Bh^ma, The well-known hero of the Mahdbhdratcu 
Owing to the many occasions on which he followed the rules 
of Duty, he belongs to the 1st, or Bharma, nisthd. It is 
sufficient to explain here that he is counted as one of 
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the twelve Mahabliaktaa, because he recited the JVam- 
yanl'jfa and other bhakti sections of the Mahdbhdrata, 
while lying on his arrow death- bed. 

10. Bali. He was Prahlada’s grandson (see No. 7), and, 
like Bhisma, is included in the 1st, or Dharma, nistJid. 
He conc^uered earth and heaven, and, at the intercession 
of Aditi, the Adorable took the Dwarf incarnation, and 
asked Bali for the famous three steps of land. Although 
a Daitya, Bali was, as became Prahlada’s grandson, a pious 
hhakta. He refused to listen to the objections of Sukra, 
his (juru, and readily gave the area asked for. When the 
Adorable covered Heaven and Earth with the two first 
steps, there was nothing left for the third step, and so 
He condemned Bali to reign in Hell, as a punishment 
for not fulfilling his proniise. At the same time he 
promised that, in his next birth, Bali should reign in 
Heaven (mra-pitra). 

Ill acting as he did in the Dwarf incarnation, tho 
Adorable committed the serious offence of cheating a 
hhakta. He therefore condemned Himself to become 
Bali’s doorkeeper in Hell, in the shape of the Dwarf, 
thus, not only punishing Himself, but also giving Bali 
the bliss of having ever present to his view one of the 
Adorable's incarnations. The story of Bali will be 
found in Bhg. P., VIII, xv flP. 

Bali's claim to be entered on the list of the twelve MaM- 
hhaktas is based on the theory that he was not tiiken in at 
all by the Dwarf, whom he recognized from the first as 
an incarnation of the Adorable. So great was his bhakti 
that he refused to heed the words of his yuru, and at 
once knowingly gave up to Him all that he had. 

11. ^uka. He was son of the Vyasa, and belongs to 
the 5th, or Klrtana, nidhd. One account of his birth, 
taken from BhK,. pp. 307 ff., is that he was originally 
a parrot {&nka) in Siva’s paradise. One day Siva was 
occupied in telling to Parvati in strict privacy the mystery 
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of the name of Rama. While he was telling her, Parvati 
fell asleep, but ^iva did not notice it, for, by the will 
of the Lord, the young parrot was there, and kept saying 
at intervals, in Parvati’s voice, Yes, yes ” (M, hu). 
Owing to his hearing the story of the mystery of the 
name of Rama,^ he became filled with the supreme wisdom, 
and, at the same time, immortal. After a time ^iva 
discovered that it was the bird that was saying '' Yes, 
yes ”, and in his anger tried to kill him, but he escaped 
and took refuge in the womb of Vyasa’s wife. There he 
remained hidden for twelve years, but at length, being 
entreated by the gods and jRsis, he consented to be born 
from her as 6uka-deva. Directly he was born ^ he began 
to wander about in the forest. His father, Vyasa, ran 
after him crying My son, my son ”, but he would not 
stop or give reply. Then the trees ^ of the forest cried 
out to Vyasa that he was forgetting that there was really 
no distinction between the I ” and “ thou ”, happiness 
and unhappiness, father and son, all being but forms 
of the One, the Adorable. Vyasa, convinced by these 
arguments, returned home, but, still wishing to find his 
son, taught a number of lads to recite the Bhdgavata 
Purdrm, and sent them repeating it into the forest in 
which ^uka was roaming. Suka heard one of the lads 
reciting the Sidhaa, describing the forgiveness and salvation 
of the witch Putana,^ who attempted to poison Krsna. 

^ TulasT-dasa refers to this story as illustrating the power of the sacred 
Name in Ram,, I, xxvi, 2. 

“ According to Bhg. P , , I, iv, 8, he never stayed in one house longer 
than the time occupied in milking one cow. He was so pure in thought 
that though he was naked the nymphs who were bathing as he passed 
by did not trouble even to blush, much less to put on any apparel. On 
the other hand, when Vyasa, his father, passed by with all his clothes on 
in pursuit of his son, they hurried on their garments as fast as they could. 

® Cf. Bhg, P,, I, ii, 2. The trees were inspired by Suka’s spirit. 

. ^ Bhg, P„ X, Vi, 36— 

Pviav^ loka-hdla-ghnl raksani rudhird- \^aiul | 
jigharhsayd ^pi HarayH stanarfi dati^d- 'pa mdgatim H 


and*fr. 
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He was so struck by the infinite grace shown by this 
merciful and forgiving act of the Deity that he asked the 
boys where they had learnt it. They referred him to 
Vyasa. He went to his father, who taught him the 
BMgavata Purana. He then, for the salvation of the 
world, taught it to King Pariksit. 

MBL XII, cccxxiv-xxxiv, gives a different accbunt 
of the birth of 8uka, and adds a long story of his 
wanderings and of his final emancipation. * 

Suka*s claim to be included in the list of the twelve 
MahdhJiaktas rests on the fact that it was he who narrated 
the Bhdgavata Pitre na. 

12. Yama, He is the ruler of the nether world, and 
sinners are his prey for torture af^er death. His title 
to be inserted in the list of the twelve MeJtdbhaktas is 
based on his readiness to forego his claim to carry off 
sinners, on hearing, at the time of their death, merely the 
name of the Adorable. The loading case '' on this point 
is the story of Ajamila, given in Bhg, P., VI, i, ii. In 
iii, Yama recites a long account of the glory of the 
Adorable. P., who gives no particulars regarding any 
of the Mahdbhaktas after ^iva, gives the following 
account, the translation being amplified, as usual, by the 
explanation of Bh. G. and K. : — 

Ajamila was the son of a Brahmana. His parents gave 
him the name of “ Aja-mela ”, which was a true name 
for him. For he became united to Aja,^ and abandoned 
his lawful wife of good Brahmana caste. He had taken 
to drinking wine, and therefore he seized his wisdom 
(i.e. his wife) and flung it far away. He joined his body 

^ According to Bh., “ Aja ” here means “Maya ” or “illusion” in the 
person of a harlot. K. simply says that “Aja” means “harlot”. 
G. takes “aja” as meaning “she-goat”, and says that be became 
the servant of a butcher, and was associated with the offal of the 
slaughtered she-goats. K. adds that he was expelled from the town 
by the king, and lived in a hut outside the town on the earnings^ of 
the harlot. 
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to a« woman that was a sinner whom he had taken to 
himself* 

It chanced that holy men (sadhu) came to his village 
and asked where they should abide for the night. Some 
wicked fellows, as a joke, sent them to Ajamila’s house* 
When Ajamila saw them his native wisdom returned to 
him, and instead of treating the holy men with contumely, 
he hospitably received them. As they departed in the 
morning, he laid his pregnant slave girl before their feet, 
and a8k(>d them to bless her. The leader of the holy 
men blessed her in the name of the Lord Rama. He 
promised that the child within her womb should be a son, 
and commanded Ajamila to call his name “ Narayana 
When her time came, a son was born, and so he 
named him. 

While he remained bound in the illusion of love for 
his mistress and her son alone, his fated hour came, and it 
was the time for him to die. Terrible demons, messengers 
from Yama, did he see around his bed, waiting to carry 
off his soul to torment. In his agony be called for that 
very son who had been given to him by the mercy of 
the saints. '‘Narayana, Narayana,'' he cried in terror. 
The Adorable’s ^ archangels (parsada), who ever wander 
hither and thither on their Master’s business, heard a poor 
human being calling in distress upon “ Narayana ”, and 
rushed to his aid. They tore open the nooses which 
Yama’s demons had cast around him. When these demons 
asked them why they had releavsed so great a sinner, 
they told them the glories of the name of the Adorable 
and drove them away. The demons hastened to Yama 
and complained, but he, when he had heard their tale, 
condemned them. “ May the thunderbolt fall upon you,” 
said he. “ Hear ye me. No matter how great a sinner 
a man may be, go ye not near him if ye hear issuing from 


^ One of the Adohable’s names is Narayana. 
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his mouth, even though it be in error, the Holy Name of 
the Lord.” ^ 


Note on the Power attrietited to the NAME ok the Deity in 

THE BhaGAVATA RELIGION. 

The sacredness and mystic power of the Name of the l^eity, mentioned 
here by Yama, is much dwelt upon by Bhagavata writers, and finds 
interesting parallels in ancient and mediaeval Christian compositions. 
Origen himself [Contra Celsum, i, 6) says that the power of exorcism lies 
“ in the Nanik of Jesus^ which is uttered as the stories of His life are 
being naiTated”. He talks of a secret “science of names”, which 
confers powers upon the initiated. “The Name of Jesus,” he adds, 
“ comes under this science of names.” Growse, in his translation of the 
Ram^ayaim of Tulasi-dasa (I, xxv), quotes sevei’al parallel passages 
from later theologians, viz., “The holy utterance, short to read, easy to 
retain, sweet to think upon, strong to prot,e(‘t” [Thoitms a Kempia), 
[P, Pdhart) “By His most holy Name, which consists of five letters, 
He daily offers pardon to sinners.” (.S’. Bonavmtwm\ “No one can 
devoutly utter Thy Name without profit,” and ao-ain, “ ( “lorious and 
wonderful is the Name. Those who kec[) it, will have no fear when at 
the point of death.” [lUcardnt* de 8. Laurentio) “The Name alone is 
sufficient for healing ; for there is no plague so obstinate that it does 
not inevitably yield to the Name.” [S, Bridffet) “ Evil spirits flee, as if 
from fire, when they hear the Name,” and “All demons honour this 
Name and fear it. When they hear it, they at once release the soul 
which they have been holding in their talons ”. [Honoriua) “ The Name 
is full of all sweetness, and of divine relish.” There are traces of this 
reverence for the name in modern Christian hymns. 

So Tulasi-dasa, like Thomas a Kempis, praises [Ram., 1, xxiv) 
“ these two gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, easy to 
remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in this world, and felicity in 
the next With Oriental hyperbole he (xxv) even maintains that the 
Name is greater than the substance. “ The form is of less importance 
than the Name, for without the Name you cannot come to the knowledge 
of the form ; if the very form be in your hand, still, without knowing 
the Name, it is not recognized ; but meditate on the Name without 
seeing the form, and your soul is filled with devotion.” Again, Nanak 
says ; — 

mhhi japa mhhi tapa mhha caitirai\ vjhari hharame rclhi na pdl\\ 

hina dtjhe kd thdi na pal] mma hihune mattM chdl\\ 

All prayers, all austerities, all wisdom, are wandering in the waste 
and finding no way. Without the (true) vision man has no abiding 
place; for bereft of the Name, he hath but ashes on his head (i.e. he 
is a casta-way). 

t 

^ Cf. S. Bridget’s words quoted in the following paragraph. 
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VI. THE SIXTEEN ABCHANGELS 

The eighth verse of Nabha’s text, and the sixth in 
chappai metre, runs as follows : — 

Clwuppai. 

(8) (6). May the thoughts of my mind ever there dwell 
where the Archangels abide at the feet of Narayana. 
(1) Visvaksena, (2) Jaya, (3) Vijaya, (4) Prabala, and 
(5) Bala, the givers of benison; (6) Nanda, (7) Sunanda, 
(8) Subhadra, and (9) Bhadra, the destroyers of the disease 
of the world (10) Ganda and (11) Pracanda, the humble; 
(1^) Xhmuda and (13) Kumudak^a, the abodes of compassion ; 
(14) Sila, (15) Suiiila, and (16) Susena, the protectors of the 
loving Faithful, — all skilled in giving pleasure to the Lord 
of Laksmi, the friends of the Faithful who delight in adoration. 

The Author now celebrates the sixteen Parmdas or 
Chief Attendants on the Adorable. Qovind^\carya well 
ealls them ''Archangels''. They all belong to the 17th, 
or BhagavaUsevd, nisthd. Of these Visvaksena, Jaya, 
and Vijaya are the best known. The word " Visvak- 
sena " (He whose hosts are ubiquitous) is also used 
as a name of the Adorable Himself (e.g. MBh., VI, 
2944, and Bhg, P., I. ii, 8 ; III, xiii, 8). ‘ As one of the 
archangels he is mentioned as their chief in Blig, P., 
V, XX, 40. In VIII, xxi, 16, he is mentioned with Jaya, 
Vijaya, Prabala, Nanda, Sunanda, Kumuda, and Kumu- 
ddksa as leading the heavenly armies against the troops 
of Bali. Jaya and Vijaya will be referred to more 
particularly below. In Bhg. P., X, Ixi, 12, 17, they are 
referred to as sons of Krsna. Prabala, Nanda, and 
Sunanda also appear in Bhg. P., II, ix, 14. In Bhg. P., X, 
vii, 15, Bala and Prabala are mentioned as sons of Krsna. 
Nanda and Sunanda appear in Bhg. P., IV, xii, 24, as the 
messengers of the Adorable to tell Dhruva of his eleva- 
tion to the Pole. In I, xiv, 82, they are refeiTed to as 
prominent Satvatas in attendance on the mortal Krsna. 
In* the preceding line Susena is mentioned as Krsna's son. 
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Bhadra and Subhadra are mentioned as sons of Krsna in 
Bhg, P,, X, Ixi, 14, 17. Sunanda again appears, this time 
with Kumuda, in Bhg, P., VII, viii, 39, where they hymn 
the Man-Lion after he has killed Hiranya-Ka^ipu. 

P.’s commentary is to the following effect : The 
sixteen chief archangels are saved by Nature ^ and store 
up service to Narayana, the Lord of Sri, like wealth in the 
treasuries of their hearts. Very skilled are they in doing 
His pleasure. They meditate upon Him, and' are devoted 
to protecting His servants- as surely as the eyelid protects 
the eye. 

Such joy have they in fulfilling the commands of their 
Master, that, when Sanaka and his brethren (see note 7 to 
the preceding verse) cursed Jaya and Vijaya to be born 
three times as Asuras and when He Himself appeared to 
them and commanded them to accept the curse as though 
they were drinking nectar, so obedient were they to His 
command that they gave up the joy of His service, and 
gladly accepted a state which was hostile to Him. 

' Ordinary beings are divided, according to the Artha-paiicaka, into 
four grades, viz. ; — 

(1) Baddha, those who are tied to the things of this world, and are 

not on the way of salvation ; 

(2) Miimiikm, those who desire salvation, but have not yet become 

fit for it ; 

(3) the pure in heart, who are devoted to the Adorable 
alone, and who are thus on the wRy of salvation ; 

(4) Mahta^ the saved. 

To these is added a fifth class— those who have never entered into the 
round of transmigration, but are saved {nivhta) from the moment of their 
creation and for ever {iiitytt-muktti). This class includes the Par^adas, 
as stated above, GarucUi, and other semi-divine persons. 

2 For a full account of this, and of the birth of Jaya and Vijaya in the 
womb of Diti, see Bhg* P.y IHj xiv-xix. 

{To he eonthmed.) 
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THE BABAE-NAMA BESCEIPTION OF FAEOHANA 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE 

rrpHE following article contains a revised translation of 
^ Babar’s account of Farghana, a passage discussed 
and quoted by many writers on Turkistan. Some mistaken 
inferences have been drawn from it it stands in the 
Memoirs and M^.moiveSy because those both lacked a pure 
textual basis and modern local knowledge. 1 regret 
that, obeying a Turk in his Turk!, an autobiographer in 
his style, my wording departs from Mr. Erskine’s. The 
speech of some Englishmen can go straight} into Turk! ; 
out of Tui‘ki, Babar’s should go straight into theirs. 
They are not schooled, nor was he. Neither blurs me^aning 
by complex statement \ neither throws and into the 
pause between two thoughts. Mr. Symonds rule gathers 
force from the clearness of the mould of Turk! speech : 

A good translation should resemble a plaster cast, the 
English being plaque upon the original, so as to reproduce 
its exact form, altliough it cannot convey the effects of 
bronze or marble which belong to the material of the 
work of art.”] 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


^ I became ruler ^ in the country of Farghana, in my 
twelfth year, in the month Ramzan, at the date 899.* 
Farghana is of the fifth climate.^ It is situated on the 
liiait of settled habitation. It has Kashghar on the ^t, 
Samarqand on the west, the mountains of the Badakhshan 
border on the south. On the north, though there may 
once have been towns,® such as AlmaUgh, Almatu, md 
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Yangi which {klm) in books they write Utrar, all is now 
desolate; there remains no settled population whatever, 
because of the Mughuls and the Uzbegs.*^ 

Farghana is a small country, abounding in grain and 
fruit. Round about it are mountains ; to the west there 
are none, that is,® towards Khujend and Samarqand. During 
the winter an enemy can come in only from that side.® 

The Saibun River (darya), commonly known as the 
Khujend Water [fol. 2], coming in from the north-east, 
flows* westward through the country. After passing 
Khujend on the north and Fanakat,^^ now known as 
Shahrukhia, on the south, it turns straight towards the 
north and goes to Turkistan. It does not join itself to" 
any sea {darya)p (but) sinks into the sand a good way 
below Turkistan. 

Farghana has seven separate townships, five on the 
south of the Sail.iun, two on the north. Of those on 
the south, one is Andijan which (klrm) has a central position 
and is the capital of the country. It produces much 
grain, fruit in abundance, excellent grapes and melons. 
In the melon season, to sell the fruit up at the beds is 
not the custom.^^ Better than the Andijan ndshpaU there 
is none.^® Its walled town (qurgfidiv) is the largest in the 
Mawara’u’n - nahr after Samarqand and Kesh. It has 
three gates ; its citadel (ark) is on its southern side. Into 
it water goes by nine channels; out of it, it is strange 
that none comes at even a single place.^® Along the outer 
side of its ditch runs a gravelled highway ; the width 
of this same road separates the town from its surrounding 
suburbs. 

Andijan has good fowling and hunting. Its pheasants 
[fol. 26] become so extremely plump that it is rumoured 
four people could not finish one they were eating with 
its stew.^® 

The Andijanis are all Turks — not a person in town or 
its bazar but knows Turki. The speech of its people is 
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correct for the pen ; hence, though Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawdi'i^^ 
was bred and grew up in Heri,20 his writings are one 
with their dialect. Good looks are common amongst 
them. Khwaja Yusuf who (klm) is famous in music, was an 
Andijani.^^ There is malaria CufUnat") in the air ; people 
generally get fever in antumn.^*^ 

Again, there is tJsh, to the south-east inclining to east 
of Andijan and distant 4 yigMch from it by road.®® It 
has a fine climate running water abounds ; its spring 
season is very beautiful indeed. Many traditions have 
their rise in its execillencies.^s To the souUi-east of the 
walled town is a symmetrical hill, known as the Bara 
Koh.®® On its summit, Sultan Mahmud Khan built a 
retreat (hajra), and on ijhs shoulder, lower down, in 902 
(149G), I built one, having a porch. Though his lay the 
higher, min<j was the better placed, all the town and 
suburbs being at its feet [fol. 3], 

The Andijan torrent®^ goes to Andijan after passing 
through the suburbs of Ush. Garden-plots {baghM) lie 
along both its banks ; all the Ush gardens {baghldr) 
oN'orlook it. Their violets are very fine ; they have 
running waters and in spring are most beautiful with 
the bloom of many tulips and roses. 

There is a mosque, called the Jauza Masjid, on the 
skirt of the Bara Koh®®; between this and the town 
a large canal flows from the direction of the hill ; below 
its outer court is a sliady and pleasant clover-meadow 
where every passing traveller rests. If anyone fall 
asleep there, it is the joke of the ragamuffins of tJsh to 
let water out of the canal upon him.®® In ^Umar Shaikh 
Mirzas latter days, a very beautiful stone, waved red 
and white, ®^ was found on the Bara Koh ; of it they 
make knife - handles and the clasps of belts and many 
other things. 

For climate and pleasantness, no township in all 
Farghana equals Ush. 

JBAS. 1910. 
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Again, there is Marghinan, 7 yiglidch^^ by road to 
the west of Andijan. It is a fine township, full of good 
things; its grapes and pomegranates are most excellent. 
They call one kind of pomegranate, the Great Grain 
(dana Imldn); its sweetness has a little of the sub-acid 
of the apricot and it may be preferred [fol. 3] to the 
Semnan.®^ Again, there grows an apricot which they 
dry after stoning it and putting back its kernel ; they 
(then) call it subJmnl ; it is very palatable. 

Marghihan has good hunting and fowling; aq hlylh^^ 
are found close by. Its people are Sarts,^® boxers, noisy 
and turbulent. Their pugnacity is known all over 
Mawara'u*n-nahr ; most of the noted bullies (jangraldr) 
of Samarqand and Bukhara are Marghinauis. The 
author of the Hidayat^^ was fiom Rushdan, a village 
of Marghinan. 

Again, there is Asfara, in the hill-country (boh pdya)^^ 
9 yighdch^^ to the south-west of Marghinan. It has 
running water, beautiful small gardens and many fi iiit- 
trees, but in its gardens mostly almonds. Its p(H)ple are 
all Persian-speaking Sarts.'^^ Amongst the low lulls, 
a shar'i (circa 2 miles) to the south (^f Asfara (town), 
is a piece of rock called the Minor Stone.^^ It may 
be about 10 qdri (arms'-lengths) long ; it is as high 
as a man in some places, up to his waist in others. 
Everything is reflected in it as in a mirror. 

The wildyat of Asfara is (in) four hill -country divisions 
(balaJc), One is Asfara, one Waruk, one Sukh, one 
Hushyar. When Shaibani Khan had defeated Sulpn 
Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan, and taken Tashkent 
and Shahrukhia,^ I went into the Sukh [fol. 4] and 
Hushyar hill-country and there, after nearly a year 
spent in great misery, I decided for Kabul.^^ 

Again, there is Khujend,^^ 25 ynjhach by road to the 
west of Andijan and 25 yTghach by road to the east of 
Samarqand.^ It is one of the ancient towns ; of it were 
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Shaikh Maslahafc and Khwaja Kamal.*'^ Fruit grows well 
there ; the excellence of its pomegranates is well known ; 
people talk of a Khujend pomegranate as they do of 
a Samarqand apple. Just now, however, Marghinan 
pomegranates are much more met with.^ 

The walled town of Khujend is on high ground, the 
Saihun flowing to the north of it at the distance perhaps 
of an arrow’s flight. To the north of both the walled 
town and the rive! is a range called Munughul ; they 
say turquoise and oilier mines are to be found there ; it 
has many snakes. 

The hunting and towling grounds of Khujenu are first- 
rate ; dq hlyikj^ haghd, mardl,^^ pheasants and hares are 
all had in great plenty. 

The climate of Khujend is very malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever they rumour that the very sparrows 
get fever. The cause of the malaria, they say, is the hill 
lying on the north. 

Kand-badam is a depimdency of Khujend ; though not 
a township (qn^hd), it makes rather a good approach to 
one {qasbacha). Its almonds are excellent, hence its name 
[fol. 46] ; they all go to Hormuz and Hindustan. It is 
6 or 7 yighdeh to the east of Khujend. 

Between Kand-badam and Khujend lies a waste, known 
as Ha Darwesh. Here there is always (hamesha) wind; 
wind goes always (hmneslM) from it to Marghinan which 
is to the east of it ; wind comes continually from 

it to Khujend which is to the west of it It has violent, 
whirling winds (tuiid yimr). They say, some darweshes 
having met with this wind in this desert {hadAya), and 
not being able to find one another again* kept crymg : 
“Hay Darwesh! Hay Darwesh!” All perished, and 
from that time forth people have called the waste Ha 


33arw©sh 

Of the townships to the north of the Saibhn Water, jne 
is Akhsi. This in books they write Akhsikit; hence the 
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poet Asiru’d-din is known as AMisikUl,^ After Andijan^ 
Akhsi is the largest township in Farghana;®^ it is 9 yighdck^ 
by road to the west of Andijan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza made 
it his capital*. The Saihun River flows by below the 
walled towm {qUrgJvdin), This stands above great (buland) 
ravines. It has deep (^umiq) ravines in place of a ditch. 
'^Umar Shaikh Mirza when he made it his capital, in 
♦several instances (martaha) cut other ravines from the 
outer ones.^® No walled town in Farghtoa is so strong 
as Akhsi [fol. 5]. 

The suburbs of Akhsi extend a sliar'i {virca 2 miles) 
beyond the walls {qarglidny^ The proverb, “ Where is 
the village ? where are the trees ? they seem to have 
said of Akhsi.®^ Its melons are excellent ; one kind 
they even call Mir Tiinuri ; it is not known to have 
its equal in the world.®^ The melons of Bukhara are 
famous I had some brought from there and some from 
Akhsi when I took Samarqand ; tluy were cut up at 
an entertainment and nothing compared with those 
from Akhsi. 

The Akhsi fowling and hunting are very good indeed. 
In the waste on the Akhsi side of the Saihun dq klyik 
abound ; in the jungle on the Andijan side are to be had 
many hdgliu^'^ mardlj pheasants and hares, all in very 
good condition. 

Again, there is Kasto, rather a small place to the north 
of Akhsi. The water of Akhsi comes from it in the way 
the water of Andijan comes from Ush.®^ Kasan has 
excellent air and beautiful garden-plots. These, because 
they all lie along the bed of the torrent,®® they call 
postvYh pesh barah,^ There is rivalry between Kasanis 
and Ushis about the beauty and climate of their 
townships. 

In the mountains round Farghana are excellent pastures. 
TJjere and nowhere else grows the tahaZghll,^’^ a tree 
(ytghdeh) with red bark [fol. 56]. They make staves of it. 
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they make whip.handles of it, they make bird-cages of it, 
they scrape it into arrows ; it is an excellent wood 
{y^hach) and is taken away to distant places as a rarity.®® 
Some books write that the mandrake^® is found in these 
mountains, but for this long time past nothing has been 
heard of it. A grass called the heating (^q) grass and 
having the qualities of the mandrake, is heard of in Yiti 
Kint ; ^ it seems to be the mandrake under another 
name. There are turquoise and other mines in these 
mountains. 

^ The foliation marked in the text of this aiticle is that c^f the 
Haidarab^ Codex of the Bdbar rtdnm. 

In the Hai. and Klphin stone MSS. the text begins here ; in Kehr\s 
MS. an invocation precedes. 

“ Padshah. To translate pMshah hy “ ki g” or “emperor”, as if 
part of the style of any Timiirid, previous to 913 A. h. (1507), is an 
anachronism, because till that date even a ruling Timurid was styled 
Mirza (fob 215), and then first did Bfibar change his title. The 
word padshdh (it is hardly necefwary to say) occurs frequently as 
a common noun in the writings of Babar’s circle. He himself says, e.g., 
that his father was an ambitious padshdh, i.e. ruler (fob ^h ) ; it was 
proposed to make Jahangir Mir/.a padshdh (ruler) in Farghana (fob 24?>) ; 
Haidar Mirza writes of Yunas Khiin as pddshuh in Mughulistan, i.e. 
having chief authority ( Tdrlkh-i-rashidl, Elias & Ross, p. 74). Gul-badan 
Begam writes of an amir who was padshdh, i.e. commandant, in Bhakkar 
{Humdyun’iidma, trans., p. 148). I have seen an instance of its use for 
a chief boatman. In the T'lzklrdtiCl-bdghrd the word padshdh is part of 
the style of a Mughtil nomad, Sataq-bughra Khan Ghdzi Padshdh and, it 
would seem, implies his supremacy amongst the Mughtil Khans. Perhaps 
Babar’s assumption of it as a title in 913 a.ii. asserted his then supremacy 
amongst living Timurid Mirzas. 

^ Babar was born on Saturday, February 15, 1483 (Muharram 6, 
888 A. H.), and died December 26, 1530 (Jumada i, 6, 937 A.H.). His 
father, ‘Umar Shaikh whom he succeeded in Farghana, died on June 4, 
1494 (Ram^n 4, 899 a.h.), “the year of Charles VIIFs expedition 
to Naples” (Erskine). Babar was born nine months before Luther 
(b. Noveml>er 10, 1483). 

® See Aln-i-akbarl, Jarrett, pp. 44 ff. 

® Shahrldr hdr ikdn dur. The modern term suiting Central Asian 
towns is “Garden Cities”. Almaligh (lit. “apple-like”) was the old 
capital of Kulja ; Almatu (var. Almati, named also from the apple) is 
the Russian Vierny ; the now ruined Utrar is on the Sir, somew'hat 
belcyw its intake of the Aris (var. Urus). “In the days of Tlmflr, 
Otrar was a place of great note ; he died there” (807 a.h., 1405 a.^d.) 
“ while preparing for his expedition to C!)hina ” (Erskine). 
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^ Of the clause here noted, there have been the following translations . — 
Hai,, Elph., and Kehr's MSS , ^*Mugkiii u Uzheg phai din ; ” Wdqi'dt-i’^ 
Miurl (i,e Pers trans ), I O MS 217, **azjihat ^ithUr IJzlyeq Erskine 
[Ideimirs of Bdbar, p 1), “In consequence of the incursions of the 
tJzbegs;” De Couiteille de jBa6er, i, 1), “(Irace aux ravages 

commis par les Mongols et Uzbegs ” The Peisian *nhur may be thought 
to improve on Babar, since the to"^ ns mentioned lay in the tide way of 
nomad passage between east and west, but they are a departuie fiom 
his words The Persian text, hero as elsewhere, has caused Mr Erskine 
to diverge from Babar It may be said (though not in this instance) 
that some part ot the deviation found in the Fienrh tianslatioii, 
deviation both from the true Turk! text and fi om Erskine’s, is the sequel 
ot defect in Kehr’s earlier and Persihed pages (Ct JRAS , January, 
1%8, art Babar nama, for specimens of this Persihcation Foi Eiskine’s 
comments on the peculiarities of the Persian text see his Preface, 
p, viii ) 

** him {Sama'iqand u KJnijend) Inifqhat This iiequent phiase of Babar 
I do not find mentioned in the Turki giammais, it always, 1 think, 
expresses apposition ; “that is to say ’ may be its meaning 

^ Following the Persian trans Abu 1 ta/1 and Ei'ikinc omit Babar ’s 
seasonal limitation here {Akhar uama^ Bib Ind ed , i, 85, and tr.ins 
H Beveridge, i, 221) Foi a description ol the ))isses into Faighana 
see Kostenko’s Tmki'ytan JRajtony trans Simla, 1882, >ol i, sect i, 
cap 2 and 3 

Wildy(U uing ickkan hda y perha[)s “through tlu trough ot the 
country” (de Meynard, tchlary creux) 

“A town in Mawara u ri nahi, also called Shash, and m modern 
times Tashkend ” (Rieu, i, 7^)) Babar does not identify Fanakat (\ar 
Benakat, Fiakat) with Tashkent he does so witli Shahiukhia As 
he distinguishes between Tashkent i e Shash, and Fanakat, i e Shah 
rukhia while Rieu identifies the two, it may be that Kicu’s statement 
applies not to “ modern ” but to old Tishkeiit which stood some 14 miles 
neaicr to the Sii than the newer town docs (Is its first syllable 
Ar fana, expressive ot its b^egone status'') Fanakat (Shalirukhia) is 
located by Babar s and by Haidar’s nairatnes neai the Sir, jierhaps near 
modern Chmaz For a discussion on the origin of the name Tashkent 
see Von Schwarz’s Tnrkt>itany index s n Tashkent , see too Kostenko, 
1 , 320; Parker, Asiatic QuaiterJijy PJ09, art Samarqaiid, pp 2, 74; 
JRAS , April, 1909, art Babar nama Also Raverty’s Tahaqat i nastriy 
index s nn Tashkent, Fanakat, Hhahrukhia 

Hech daryd gha qatilma^ Peis tians (I 0 217, foi 16), /iccA 
(kurycVi digar ham rah 7ia nhiula E and de C have understood Babar 
to say that below Turkistan the Sir is not tributary to any other river, 
but, although this is the fact, there is room for doubting if this is 
what he meant. He may preface his clear (but erroneous) statement 
that the whole Sir sinks {sinkar) into the sand by one denying an 
alternative end of its course, i e fall into a daryd, a larger body of 
water, presumably the Sea of Aral. His preposition is qha (to), and 
B.% ** other ” is the translation of the gloss digar of hia Persian source. 
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Babar, it is evident, did not know the whole course of the Sir. (See 
Schuyler, i, 550 IT., and Kostenko, i, 198, 218, amongst modern writers 
about it.) 

Qasbaldr. Babar’s geographical unit is the township, or, more 
exactly, the village, the inhabited and cultivated oasis. Of frontiers he 
says nothing. 

“i.e. passengers eat them gratuitously’^ (Leyden). Klaproth, “all 
eiii es ist streng verboten sie zu verkaufen ehe sie reif gewordcn sind ” 
[Archw far AaicUuche Litieratur, pp. 101 ff.) ; cf. T.R. trans., p. 425. See 
Timkowski’s T rave/ a of the Jtnsvian Mission, i, 419. 

From this point there is a gap of two folios in the Elph. MS. 

One kind of melon is called the mshpclily but as Babar has not 
mentioned the pear, timhpdtl hero may mean this fruit. Seti Ain’i-a<kharl^ 
Blochmaun, p. 6 ; Kostenko, i, 251 ; von Schwarz, p. 301. 

Tuqaz tar nau m k'trdr^ bfi Uijah tur khn hir fjtr dm ham ch'qindis. 
Pers. trans., I.O. 217, fol. 2 : niihjuy db dar dar ml ay id n m ^ajab 
ad hah hama az yah jd ham, m ml bar. dyid. Erskine (p. ‘2, using 
Mr. Metcalfe’s MS., se^‘ Rieu, p. 244), “The water-courses of the mills 
by which the water enters the* city are nine, an<l it is singular that they 
all issue from the same place; Erskino (p. 2 n., using his own MS., 
see Rieu, l.c.), “ Nine streams of water enter the fort, and it is singular 
that they do not all come out at- the .same place ; ' de Courtoille (i, 2), 
“ Neuf canaux eiitrent dans la villo, et il y a cela d’^tonnant (|u’ils ne 
sortent par aucune issue.’’ Mr. Er.skine had hero only the Persian 
translation to guide him, tliere being still a gap in the Elph. MS. 
As he translated in India, the words tar mu took on their technical 
Indian meaning of channels or pipes serving mills. Babar’s meaning 
is I think, that all the water brought into the town of Andijan by nine 
artificial channels was consumed there, leaving no surplus to come out 


at even one ] dace. ^ 7 • 

KJmlulaq nlng phti. I’ers. trans. (I.O. 217, fol. 2), (^r kmar 
mnu had khaadaq. E. (p. 2), “ On the edge of the stone-faoed diteh ; 
de C. (i. 2), “ sur le bonl ext<?rieur du fosse.” There can be little donhb 
that the Persian trans. is wrong in its mug had, both on the ground of 
the Turk! Monling and because Babars point is the unusual circumstance 
of a roiul round a ditch : also liecause Andijan is built on loess and of 

w,hkiiia d hlla. .hhkina is allowed by dictionaries to 
the vie and vegetables commonly servetl with the bird. Erski.m p. 2) 
writes “broth” and adds, in a note, “a sort of s ew or ra her, jel ^ 
broth.” Ilminsky prints U-aaa, whence de Courteille (>- 3), 
imrsonnes ne rieuvent veuir ii bout d’en manger uue ouisse. Klaproth 
Id 104) “ so fette Adler dass vicr Menschen von euiem ausgewaehsenen 

i, 287. 

:: mu. tar. M. de « apph. ^ 

words to M’Vs writings: “quoiquo pubhees a Herat, sent oongues 

dans cet idiom ” (i» 3). 
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® DanUi Shih^s Memoirs of the PoetSy E. G. Browne, pp. 350, 851. 
YUstif wa« with B&ysanghar Mfrza ; he may be one with Yflsuf BodVl 
of Farghana (fol. 181). 

® Q&idar U blzkdk ktib hfUur, The Pers. translator has read Turk! 
guz, automn, tQ be Turk! gozy eye, and odds (I.O. 217, fol. 2), aehub 
ckaehm u tvaram an bisydr ml shud u itibhd dura qirrat ml guyand,* 
There ia no Turk! basis for the above gloss. For statistics of autumn 
fever in Turkistan and for a novel febrifuge, see von Schwarz, index 
8. n. Pieber, and also Kostenko, i and iii, Table of Contents. 

^ Pers. trans. faraang, Ujfalvy {Expedition Scientifiquey ii, 179), 
•^*^liigadj ou \q fareang vaut environ 6 kilometres. Cf. von Schwarz, 
^p. 124. From de C.’s Diet. s.n. ylghdchy may be quoted what shows 
tibe variable length of this measure : “ Trois fois la distance a 

laquelle un homme, plac4 entre deux autres, peut se faire entendre 
d’eux, soit un farsang, soit un mille.’’ I cannot bring Babar’s state- 
ments of distance in yighdch to agree with the farsang of about 4 miles, 
^Hjiey work out more nearly to 8 miles j)er yighdch. Here if the 
yighdch equal the farsang of 4 miles, the distance from Csh to Andijan 
would be 16 miles, but Kostenko gives it (ii, 33) as 50 versts, 
i.e. 33 m. IJ fur. 

“ Aqdr suy the irrigation channels on which in Turkistan all cultiva- 
tion depends. Major-General Gerard writes {Report of the Pamir 
Boundary Oommissiouy p. 6), “ Osh is a charming little town, resembling 
Islamabad in Kashmir, — everywhere the same mass of running water, in 
small canals, bordered with willow, poplar and mulberry. ” Ho saw^ the 
Aq Bura, mother of all these running A\aters, as a “ bright, stony, trout 
stream” ; Dr. Stein saw it as a “broad tossing river” {Buried Cities oj 
KhGtaUy p. 45). Cf. Keclus, vi, cap. Parghana ; Kostenko, i, 104 ; 
von Schwarz, index under related names. 

tish ning fazilatidd, khaill ahddis vmrid dnr. Pers, trans. (I.O. 217, 

, fol. 2), Faidlat Vsh ahddis dar wdrid ast ; E. (p. 3), “ The excellencies of 
tJsh are celebrated even in the sacred trfulitions ; ” de C. (i, 2), “ On cite 
beaucoup de traditions qui celebrent rexcellence de ce climat.” Many 
and various legends have gathered round Osh ; cf. e.g. Ujfalvy, ii, 172. 
It may be celebrated, as Mr. Erskine says, in the Sacred Traditions, 
because of places near it honoured of Musalmans ; it is open to question 
if Babar’s/azffa^ should be restricted, as M. de Courteille restricts it, to 
climate only. Ush has been distinguished for many centuries by its 
traditions, is a place of pilgrimage still and has revered objects of 
presumed curative power. 

“ A good deal has been written about the position of the Bara Koli 
(e,g. Ritter, v, 432, 732 ; Reclus, vi, 540 ; Schuyler, ii, 43 ; and the 
references of the first and second. Also, Timkowski, ii, 49). It seems 
safe to identify it with the Takht-i Sulaiman Ridge, as e.g. Ujfalvy 
and Schuyler's personal observations led them to do; but some con- 
siderations lead me to suggest that by Bara Koh Babar does not mean 
the whole ridge, but one only of its four marked summits, i.e. the one 
Bliowii in Madame Ujfalvy's sketch of it as the highest and as being 
syihmetrical (Babar's rmuzUn). “ 11 y a quatre sommets dont le plus 
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Al0v4 ^ le troisi^me comptanfc par le nord (Ujfalvy, i, 96). Madame 
Ujfalvy’s sketch would seem to be taken from the north, because 
its third summit is the highest {De Paris a Samarqancl, p, 330). 
A permissible meaning of the words Bara Koh is Pointed Hill ; this 
meaning suits her sketch and Babar’s rtiaiizun; it also helps out the 
identification of her third summit as the Bara Koh, since only this thiid 
is well-shaped and definite. There is this in favour of limiting the 
name Bara Koh ; Babar must have known that Takht-i Sulaiman was 
the name of the whole isolated rocky ridge. It would clear up a good 
deal of confusion about names and location, written of by Ritter, 
B^lus, Schuyler and others, if the name Bara Koh be taken as 
limited in the way I mention. (A suggestion made (i,‘3 n.) by M. de 
Courteille that Bara Koh should be Bala (high) Koh has no support in 
the MSS.) 

^ Jtfidi a precise word, since the Aq Bura, issuing as the Turuq from 
the Kordun Pass (13,400 feet), falls, after creating the Little Alai 
Valley, to Ush (3040 feet) through a canyon 1000 to 2000 feet deep ; and 
thence again to Andijan (1380 feet). Kostenko, i, 104 ; Huntingdon, in 
Pumpelly’s Exploration in Turkintan, p. 179 ; French Military Map 


of 1904. 

28 When Babar uses a word twice, once with the Arabic plural at, 
once with the Turk! Idr, as here, or as elsewhere, hetjdt u hefjldr, he seems 
to mean “all, of every degree”. Hence I translate hfighit here by 
“garden-plots ”, not intending, however, to give it when it stands alone 
the meaning of haghcha, small garden, but taking it as the complement- 
of the closely following hdf/hldr. with the meaning of “gardens of all 
sorbs”. The point is small, but one does not follow Babar's words 
without receiving the imj^ression that it js safest to give each weight. 
He wastes none. Ujfalvy mentions that Ush “est situ4 sur le versant 
d une montagne ; presque toutes les rues sont en perite” (i, 96). Perhaps 
this explains why all the gardens were on the torrent and why Babar 
mentions that they were so. 

Madame Ujfalw has sketched its probable successor. Schuylei 
found two mosques at the foot of the Tokht-i Sulaiman perhaps Babar « 
Jauza (Twin) Mosques. (Klaproth takes Jauza Masjid to mean Nuss- 

m din su quysmr. Pers. fa-ans. (I.O. 217, fol. 26), a. U 
MK (var. mh) d6 W ; Ersfane (p^ ») ^ 

across three streams;” de C. (i, S), terser ae leau a 
<iuiconque,” etc. 

“ Ribbon jasper, presumably. 

Kostenko (ii, 30), 71.f versts, i.e. 47m. 

•< A town between Khurasan and ‘Iraq, the 

X The Persian translator inserts mayhz-t badam, almonds, m 

.prtS X"» <^1 rf™ 

Turk! words allow the return to t e ° Valley he has often met 

Mr. Rickmers 

^^S'^rtkTnSs?' My hufbani has shown me that Ni^ml semns 
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to allude in the following passage from the Haft Paikavt to the practice 
of inserting almonds in fruits : — 

“ I gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart, 

Plump and sweet as honey in milk ; 

Their substance gave the lusciousness of figs, 

In their hearts were the kernels of almonds.” 

Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, fol. 26), ahu~i wardq, “said to be the arkali 
described in many books of Natural History. See Voi/ageH de Pallaa, 
iv, 325 ” (Erskine). If, however, as is done by some travellers, the 
arkcUi {arkhara) be identified with Onu poli^ it cannot be Bu bar’s dq 
kiylk (white or light-coloured deer or sheep) found at the level of tlie 
Sir, cirm 2000 feet (cf, fol. 5), unless, indeed, the habitat of Oms poli 
has changed. Parts of the Marghlnau and Khujcnd wildyat are high 
enough for the present limit (10,000 feet) of OcUpoH, running back as 
tliey do up the northern face of the Kok Sii and Khutiir which, more- 
over, have their southern sloi)e to the Pamirs, a haunt of the great 
s)ieep. Perha[>s the dq kJyJk found at Akhsi were OrtH Kardlui ; the dq 
of the name not needing to be taken as {mre white, light and whitish 
V)eing common meanings of the word. Cf. Cur/.ou’s Pamm^ and the 
Source of the Ojcn>% p. 26; Shaw’s Vor. s.n. kJyfk ; Atkinson’s .4 
index under related names. 

DO trans. Tajik. Babar describes the Asfara i)eople as Persian - 
speaking Sarts. Modern opinion distinguishes the Sart as a settlejd 
resident, usually of mixed descent. This modern view would allow 
Babar’s Marghhiani Sarts to lie Turki-speakiug, se-ttled Turks, and his 
Asfara Sarts to be Persian -speaking Tajiks. Cf. Shaw’s Voc. s.n. Sart; 
Schuyler, i, 104 and note; Nalivkine/s IJiatoirc du Khanaf de Khokaud, 
p. 45 n. ; von Schwarz, index k.u. 

Shaikh Burhanu’d-din ‘All (Jt/Jch, 1). circa 1135, d. 1107 (b. 530 A.n., 
<1. 593 A.H.). See Hamilton’s Uiddyai. 

Asfara town is in the foot-hills of the Tiirkistan Range ; Asfara 
mldyat runs back too far upon this for “fool-hills’’ to apply. Warukh 
(4470 feet) lies 34 miles back from Asfara town, Hushyar (Curzou, 
Ushiyar; French Map, Outchy.lr) about as tar. “Hill-country” suits 
for both Sukh and Hushyar. 

Measured on the French Military Map, the direct distance may work 
out at some 65 miles, but the I'oad makes a detonr round mountain spurs. 
To the word farsamj of his source, Mr. Erskine here attaches an 
elaborate note concerning Indian measurements which, valuable as it 
is ill itself, is made the less applicable here by the uncertain length of 
the yigJidch, 

Bdghcha, Cf. n. 28. 

Hai. MS. Fdrsl guy, the word Pdr.v being entered, apparently by 
the scribe of the MS., over the line, as if at first omitted. [The lacuna 
of the Elph. MS. still continues.] Kehr’s MS, has kohl, but its earlier 
pages are Persified ; the Pers. trans. (I.O. 217) has also kohl, hence 
the “mountaineers” and “ montaguards ” of E. and de C. The Fdrsl 
of the H. MS. would have been useful to Ritter (vii, 733-4) and to 
Ujfalvy (ii, 175). 
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Of this stone neither Fedtchenko nor Ujfalvy could get news. 

Here Babor distinguishes between Tashkent and Shahnikhia. 
Of. fol. 2, n. 11. 

In 908 A.H. (first half of 1503). He lert the hill-country above Sukh 
in Muharram, 910 a.h. (mid-June, 1504). 

For an interesting account of Khitjend see Kostenko, i, 346. 

Kostenko, ii, 29-31. Andijan to Marghlnan, 47 m. 4^ fur. ; 
Marghinan to Khokand, 56 m. fur. ; Khokand to Khujend, 
83 m. 2Jfur. ; total, 187 m. 2 tur. from Khujend to Andijan. By help 
of the time-table of the Transcaspian Railway, the distance by rail from 
Khujend to Samarqand can be pieced out as 154 m. 5^ fur. 

Both are still honoured in Khujend. See Kostenko, i, 348. For 
Khwaja Kamal’s Life and diimn see Rieu, li, 632, and Ouseley’s Perdan 
Poets^ p. 192. 

Kvh drtfiq dfir. Perhaps this means that the fruit was the nore 
taken to India where Babar wrote. Pers. trans., hist/dr hihfar ; Erskino, 
“ greatly excelled ; ” de Oourteille, ^‘beaucoup plus en vogue.” 

Hai. MS., ]V!( )nnghf )1 ; Pers. trans. and Krskine, Myogliil ; Ilminsky, 
M()tagh()l; de C., Mtoughuil ; Reclus and Schuyler, Mogul Tau j 
Nalivkine, “d’apres Fedtchenko,” Mont Mogol ; French Map of 1994, 
M. Muz])ek ; Kostenko, Mogol Tail. This is, says Kostenko (S 101), the 
western end of the Kuiama Range (Kfuulir Tau) which comes out to 
the bed of the Sir. It is 26§ miles long and rises to 4000 fc(*t. Von 
Schwarz says it is (piite bare ; various writers asfjribe climatic evils to it. 

Pers. trans. aliad mfld, a variation of its rendering (fol. 3/>) by 


ahud umraq. 

The manV is frequently mentioned by Atkinson who takes it to be 
the red or fallow deer. Von Schwarz montious it (inde.x s.n.), and 
Kostenko (i, 57, and iii, 70) writes of the export of its fresh horns to China 
and of the value of its skin. Under the word htlqlifi tlua-e stands in the 
Hai. MS. (fol. 4) qamwaMil and (fol. 5) tUcu-koJu. De Oourteille (i, 7) 
takes hfmhu mnrO! to mean “ cerf et l.iche ”, and this they could do it it 
were not oinm to give them the fuller meaning of two kinds of game 
A precise parallel of the double meanings of these two words is found 
in von Schwarz’s list of Turkistfin game, where stand together //tnc/i 
DamhirM-h, stag and hind, or two varieties of deer. t 

Here in the Per.s. trans. recurs the misreading ot eye tor 

“autumn” noticed in n. 22. 

r,.j Tiie Village of the Almond.” See Schuyler, ii, 3, and n 

.karql dur, ma,dU yd hdrar ; ^ 

da'il mumlln yil kUur. Babar seems to say that the ^ 

wind goes e«.^t or west in a valley hem|^ in 

is little point. Bahar’s statement ^ g . ji Tl) where 

contracted month of the U difference 

8i«cial climatic conditions rule. Of these, rougmy p 
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of temperature on either side of the Khajend narrows, draughts 
reenlting from this difference, the heating of the narrows by reflected 
sun heat from the Mogol Tau and inrush of north west wind through 
the pass near Mirza Babat Babar calls the wind of Ha Darwesh 
a whirling wind and so modern tra\eller8 ha\e found it Thinkable 
at least it is that a strong westeilj current (the prevailing wand of 
Farghana) entering over Mirza Rabat and becoming, on the hemmed 
in steppe, the whirlwind it does become — perhaps by conflict with 
the hotter indraught from the Klmjend narrows — might force that 
indraught back into the narrows, m the way e g that one Nile foices 
back the other Local observation only can guide the translator , the 
directness of Babar’s words compels belief m their significance and this 
most so when what he says is unexpected The manuscript souices 
agree in haMng “to {glut) Maighinan and “to [gha) Khujend” It is 
somewhat strange that Babar should take for his eastern wind objectn e 
a place so remote and sheltered as Marghinan Makhram, where, 
*noreover, there is a “ cleft ” to w hich e\ il climatic influence is attributed 
would suit his context bettei but it finds no mention m the Baba) 
imma Cf R4clus, vi, 547, Schu^lei, ii 51, Cahun, Ili*^fotre dtf 
KhancU de Khokandf p 28 , b\en Hedin s Dtmh Askti'^ II index 
s n huran 

1 e Akhsi Village Kehr Akhsikit, Ilminskj, Akhsikis Dr Ethe 
mentions that in I 0 1909, the divan of Asiiud din, the place name is 
written clearly Akhsikes, the toim to which Ilminsky has departed 
from Kehr The ancient name of 4.khsi w as Akhsi kint the three dots 
which ha^ e been taken as those of •^a i nia^tfia<*a might be those of tin 
nUn and the ta m kinf 

See Rieu, ii, 563 , Daulat Shah 1 c p 131 Ethe, I O 1W9 

By measurement on the map the distance seems to be about 
80 kilometres, i e 50 miles 

Modern information about the oasis towns ot Tuikistan allows 
Babar’s description of Akhsi to bo oetter undei*itood than it has been 
either by eailier translators oi bj the numerous wiiteis who have drawn 
inferences from their w ords 

1 —The Turki passage is as follows H , Flph , Kehr s MSS (Ilminsky, 
p 6), Setthun darya 8i qurtjfuiiu asfidin agar Qurghan hedand jar 
austida waqi* bvJuh fw Khandaqi lung vtmiigha *umiq jarlar dm 
^TJutuir Shaikh M kim inmii pay takhf qildi^ hit iKi tnartaba tashraq din 
yarn jarlar soldi 

Of this the translations are as follows ~ 

(а) Pers trans (I 0 217, fol 36), Daiya t Saihun az payha qila^ i 
0 ml rezad u qila* i o bar jar halandi ^hvda ha jay khandaq jarha % 
*vmiquftada ‘U 8 M kah anra pry fakht sakhfa, yak da martaba az 
birun ham baz jarha andakht 

(б) Erskme (p 5, translating from the Persian), “The nver Saihun 
flowra under the walls of the castle The castle is situated on a high 
p^ipice, and tiio steep ravines around serve instead of a moat When 
*U, S M made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ranoes outside the fort ” 
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(t) De Courteille (i, 6, tianslatmg from IlminHky’B imprint), p 6, I^e 
Seihoun conle au pied de la fortresse qui se dresso sur le soinmet d un 
ravin, dont les profondeurs lui tienneut lieu de fosse ‘U S M u 
r^poqii© ou il en aA ait fait son capitate, avait augments a une ou deux 
reprises, les escarfiements qui la ceignent naturellement ” 

2 — The key to Babar’s meaning ib proMded by the word 'lar, taken in 
the sense, common in Tuikibtan, of a raviiif cut by water oi by roan, in 
the loess of oases, below the general level of the laud Writing of 
Tashkent, Kostenko (i, 321) says of on© subdivision (in which ib Jar 
Kttchai Kaiine T^ane) that it is on level ground and is divided by a deep 
lav me Of another he says that it is cut by deep ravines (Babar’s *uniin 
failar) These statemeits, together with the information giien by 
Ivobtenko and von Schwarz about the pi n of towns the creation of 
oases and the characteristics of loess, allow Babir to be understood 
as saying of Akhsi in tlie diteenth century wbat Kostenko sajs of 
Tashkent in the nineteenth, namely, th d its qarqluu stool above the 
iavm(S, natural or artificial, of the K isan Water ind not ou a precipice 
washed b} the Saihun 

,3 — Wanting this mo<lc in ligld on the word ^ w Babai s meaning has 
not been deaily uudei stood of this there is sign in Br kiiies location 
of Akhsi on a piecipice with its w 11s washed by Uie inci and 
in his and dc C s uncertunty as to tlic nature of the work done by 
‘Umai Shaikh It is now cleai th it what the Mirza did was not escaip 
ment but the e\ci\ ition of water channel's, vvhetlier for the completion 
of a pseudo moat oi to meet the needs of a ])0])ulation augmented by his 


residence 

4 — Wanting modern inform ition igain it has been tliougUt that the 
walled town abutted on tin iner and it liis been inferred that Babai ’s 
father ‘Umai hhukh, met lus death hy tilling into the Saiimn (if 
tol Oi) Babars words, hovvtvu, when taken with other avadahle 
iiitoimation, do not dunaiid to be understood is locating the walls on 
the river’s bank If Akhsi, i e the qorqkm, stood hack (a* it seems to 
have done) up the river un sloire, the Sailiun might be sard to How 

beneath it as, the Thames flows lit low Kiehinond , t 

Crcumstantral ttstrnrony is rnt rely aoct ssor j to Babar sphun statemerrt 
that Akhsi stood ibou iiMues, the feailiuii did not flow in a clett 
near Akhsi , it could liaic lietii no j«t of the 
stantml only, but weighty, since the permanent influuic. 

Watc. hxes the site of Akhs, both in the twelfth and the fifteenth 
eentunes, is Yaqut’s statement tlmt Akhsi had gardens thro^h a whote 
mrasang” and entered from every gate So too is Babai a that the 
Akhmsubuihsstre^h«la^^^^ 

N^ii^iLTun^testiLnybyB^^^ 

ueu ^rifx; 

le nord> 
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led murs et les fortifications. II eat tres possible que cette destracti6ii 
progressive du mage par les eaux ait 6te Tune des causes qui firent 
abandonner I'antique capitals du Farghanah, reduite aujourd’hui k I’^tat 
de ktchlak (qUMaq, winter quarters) insignifiant Le site de celui-ci eat 
k quelque distance de la berge, qui a cesae d’etre aifouillee par le fleuve, 
depuis qu’il s’est forme la un giand banc de sable ” 

An obvious objection to the theory that erosion has led to the retreat 
and dwindling of Akhsi, lies in the fact that the Kasan Water does not 
yet fall into the Saihun. If in the fifteenth century the Saihun was 
undermining the very stalls of AkhsT, a town \\hich in the twelfth 
century ^as, Yaqiit says, one parasang from the mouth of the Kasan 
Valley, how is it that land on which it stood lemains ’ 

Against this objection it might be urged that the water issuing from 
the valley may have become less and less m olume, whether by general 
desiccation or because of increased culti\ation on the higher leaches of 
the stream These points raise problems requiring scientific adjustment 
between (supposed) erosion, lessened rainfall and increase of cultivation 
6. — Mr Pumpellj has posited the search for the site of old Akhsi as an 
archsBOlogical task of the future Ajiproximatcly, that site is fixed by 
the Kasan stream and its offtakes Perhaps the importance of Akhsi 
bulks too large in literature through the ha/e of imperfect information , 
the to'wn was on and of loes^, the valuables of past, as ot present 
Turkistan were movables; treasures of art or aichitecture are not to 
be looked for Akhsi town in the fifteenth century was a small place ; 
the measure of its gardens is the measure, not ot its walk d town, but 
■of the oasis lands redeemed from the waste bj the help ot the Kasan 
Water It became a “capital” by the capiice of one man , it ceased 
to be one because the boy Babar’s advisers staged in Andijan 

7 — Cf p 114 foi distances which would be useful in locating old 
Akhsi if Babar’s yiqhachwere notvanable Ritter, ^ ii, 3, 733fF , Reclus, \ i, 
index sn Farghana ; Ujfahy, ii, lOSff, and his itteiences to Yaqut , 
Nalixkine, pp 14 ff and 53 , bchujlor, i, 324 ; Kostenko, Tables of 
Contents, for cognate general infoimation, and i, 320, tor Tashkent ; 
von Schwarz, index under lelited names and especially p 345 and 
plates ; Pumpelly, pp 18 and 1 15 

The maximum tune during which Akhsi could have been his ca])ital 
18 twenty-eight yeais, i e from his appointment to the Farghana 
Government, as a child, to his death (870 a u to 899 A ii ) 

Mahallnti qurtjhaii dm hn s/w*? b yauiq ruq tUshubfur Pers irans 
{I 0. 217, fol 36), ma/ialldt o az qila*" yak nhar'l durfar itftada From 
these passages E and do C hive understood that the suburbs of Akhax 
were a aharH [uirca 2 miles) fioin the walled town The Tuiki wording 
xs against this, however, (1) in its comparative din yaraq raq^ 
i.e further than ; (2) in its verb, tu'diuhtury denoting extension , (3) in 
its use of mahallaty suburbs It is far to go to Yacpit for support 
of what Babar says of Akhsi in the fifteenth century, but as in his 
century also the gardens depended on the Kasan Water, it is useful 
to know that Yaqut describes all the gates of Akhsi as opening on 
jgardens and waters which stretched a whole parasang (Ujtalvy, ii, 180, 
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who rrfers to YaqSt, i, 162) For ite not to adjoin a tovin 

would !:« not only a misnomer, but against the uniform plan of the oasn 
towns of Turkistan (cf von Schwarz, pp 1 33 jff ), 

"I do not see the jwmt of the Persian proverb Babar quotes As suits 
with his reading that the suburbs of Akhsi were 2 miles irom their 
town, Erskine takes the questions as aske.1 by a person coming out of 
to^ and looking for the suburbs De CourteiUe (i. 8) translates by. 

Ne me paries plus de village ' Ne me paries plus d’arbres ' ” If with 
Erskine, he had not understood the suburbs to be 2 miles from Akhsi 
he might be thought to expiess the fatigue of one making foi the 
waUed town and wearying of the long c„|, urban road As he has not 
translated accurately, hip varied wording suggests that he knew the 
proverb else wheie His lendeiing support‘ my location of the suburlis 
rather than his own 

(N B The lacuna in the Elpli MS ends befoit the ,aq of 

the passage undei discussnn ) 

Aifui(tq(iawitn'iYi^*hi7riimaHkim Wrt?ndrtof7/f/Aaf,acharacterist oidioin 

Pers tians qawazn So too H MS lurieath Iht word huqhu 
Cf fol 3Z> and note, fol 4 and noto 

^ Sff, here and m some earliei instances neeming to be a common 
noun It IS used m Tiuki^taii as we u- ‘ water lu ‘Allan Watei ’ 
find “ Water c f Leith 

8ah Leaden (B M MS ti ins ) iml Erskine have read this as 
Perfl 9apa, and have tianslated by ‘entirely in the shade and “no 
shelteied along the banks ot the bticam ’ I 0 217, fol 4, 1 4, has >ia t 
^ This Persian phrase has bee i found difficult of mteipietifion It 
has been taken as follow s — 

(a) Peis trails (10 217, fol 4), po'^ftn p(^h h{ pah 
{h) Pers MS quoted b> E (p 0 ii ), po^fnt r mi^h hitna 
{() Leaden s MS tianslation, “ a sheepskin mantle foi hve lambs 
{d) Eibkine (p 6), “a miutle of five lambskins ” 

(e) Klaproth (p lOd), ptt if im pi'^ihh'nhjdh gieb den \ order eii Pt 1/ ’ 
(/) Kehr (p 12), po<*tui hi'^h b{ )7ah 

ig) De CourteiUe (i, 9), “fouirure dagneon de Ii pnmiere quality 
{h) Pers annotatoi of Elph MS undei the or 6? s/i, 


(i) Ilminsk> (p (>), postiiibish 1{ )7ah 

Erskine’s h\e lambskins cany on the notion of comfort started by 
his previous an De Couittille dso lajs stiess on fur and warmth 
but flowery gaidens bordering i toirent seem less likely to prompt 
a phrase emphasizing warmth and textile softness than one bespeaking 
ornament and beauty If the phiase might be re<id as po'ifin peshpeut, 
what adorns the fioiit of the coat, or 0 .% po<^Uu pe’^h i burah, the fine front 
of the coat, the gardens would be allowed to recall the gay, embroidered 
bolder ot a leathern po^tin Cf von Schwarz’s plate, p 9 

Shaikh Sulaimin (Konos) explains this as the tamarisk , it this it 
be, it seems likely to be the Tamai^r galhta (Brandis, Mmn Trees 
p. 45, and Balfoui’s Cytlopadm) Shaw {Vocabulary), “a mountain 
bush ; ” Redhouse, (a) a tree of the buckthorn tribe, (6) the rod willow , 
8ahx purpurea or 8aliX rubra, (c) sappan-wood, the wood of the 
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Ceemi^nid awppm. A rod-like plant such as the red willow would suit 
the several uses of it mentioned by Babar. TabaJghd has the same 
meaning as tdbarkhun or taharkhun. See Yullers, i, 420^, and Meninski, 
i, 1030, and ii, 3084, s.n., who quotes the lAigkat HcUimi and the Luglmt 
Ni^ma4uH~ldh, See, too, Rieu, Turki Cat., pp. 137, 142. It is the 
Hyrcanian willow ” (H. Beveridge). 

^ Erskino (p. 6), “They also cut it into forked tops of arrows;*’ 
de Courteille (i, 9), “On la taille aussi en Arches.’* Steingass, s.n. 

“ a sdrt of arrow or dart without wing or point, the two ends being 
small, the middle thick,*’ a description allowing the scraping (iardsh) of 
the Turki text. Babar distinguishes the tir-giz from the auq. 

Taharnikliiq hila yardq yirldr kd Ult/dr. Erskine (p. 6), “It is 
carried .to a great distance as a rarity much in request ; *’ de Courteille 
(i, 19), “On le transports au loin, ou il trouve un d^bit avantageux.” 
The text allows the statement that the trees {ylghdch) are carried afar, 
and this w ould allow the word ylghdch to be translated all through the 
passage by “ tree” instead of both by “tree ” and “ wood But if the 
tcd)alghii were rod-like, a statement about its wood would slip easily into 
the plural form. The Biirhdn-i qdfi^ includes the taharkhun, the uses of 
which suit the fahalghu. 

TabrGju's-mnruim, “ the mallow consecrated to idols ” (Leyden). 
“The plant called mandragora or mandrake. See the t/(faz Udwfyeh 
or Materia Medica of Noureddin Muh. Abdalla Shirazy, published with 
a translation by Gladwin, Calcutta, 1793. The name atkofi is derived 
from the Turki “ (qy. Arabic) ” word ayek, vivacity, and (Tuik!) of, grass. 
Mehergtah seems to be merely the Persian translation of the name, from 
mf'her, affection, and ghih, grass. It is, however, called atikoti or dog- 
grass, a name which comes from the way in which it is said to be 
gathered. They have a fancy that any person who plucks up this grass 
dies ; on which account they are said to dig round its roots, and when 
these are sufficiently loosened, tie it to the nock of a dog, who, by his 
endeavours to get away, pulls it out of the earth. See D’Horbelot, 
art. Abrousanam and Astefrenk. The same story is still told. ” 

The mihr-glydh {Mandragora officiiuimm, love-apple) is mentioned in 
the Hadlqatv'l’aqallm of Murta/a Husain Bitgrdml (Pers. lit..ed., p. 426). 
Cf. Amniic Qiiarterly Beniew, January and April, 1900, art. Garden of 
Climes, H. Beveridge. Worldwide superstitions have prevailed and still 
prevail about the mandrake ; some are preserved in English villages. 
Cf. Genesis xxx, 14, and Song of Solomon vii, 13. De Courteille 
translates Jq-dti by “I’herbe aux ours” and mihr-giydh by “Therbe 
d’amour ” (i, 9). 

Seven Villages. Mr. Ney Elias has discussed the location of this 
place (T.R., p. 180 n.). He mentions that it is placed in Arrowsmith’e 
map of 1878 as a district of Kurama, in the elbow of the Sir, 
The Bdhar-ndma narrative where Yiti Kint is mentioned allows of 
Arrowsmith’s location. Other names of similar form suggest, like this 
one, that the numeral in them denotes so many villages served by the 
same water. Biskent which is in the neighbourhood assigned to YiU 
l{fnt, may meaii Five Villages, 
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BUDDHIST NOTES 

VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM 

By LOUIS DE LA VALLEB BOUSSIN 

rjlHERE is much to support the opinion of Bamanuja^ 
Dr. Thibaut, and many others, that ^amkara’9 doctrine 
of “ illusion ” is a biassed rendering of the old Vedanta, 
Badarayanik as well as Aupanishadic. If that be granted, 
it is by no means self-evident that Buddhism has been 
without influence on Samkara’s speculation ; and the laat 
writer on the subject, Vasudev Anant Suhhtankar, a very 
able pupil of Professor Jacobi, does not e mceal his opinion, 
or his surmise, that Samkara is indebted to Nagarjuna.^ 
That may be true, but I would object that we really 
know little or nothing about the history of Vedanta, 
and that conclusions based on philosophical parallels are 
by no means definitive. Autonomous developments — 
autonomous if not absolutely independent — are admissible. 
Nagarjuna (or his predecessors, the anonymous authors of 
the oldest Mahayanasutras), by the very fact that he 
proclaims voidness ” to be the real nature of things, was 
prepared to distinguish the relative truth {samvriisatyo?) 
and the absolute one {parainarthilca ) ; and his nihilism 
coupled with “ idealism ” might lead to the Vijiianavada : 
“existence of pure non-intelligent (?) intellect.” On the 
other hand the Aupanishadas, from their main thesis 
{tat tvam asi, etc.),^ could derive the distinctkm of the 

^ The Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja (Inaugural Disserta- 
tion, Bonn, August 12, 1908 ; Wien, Druck von Adoli Holzhanssn, 1908). 

- I think that no unprejudiced reader will adMil Raattannjn’s inter- 
pretation of the old pantheist or xnonist sayings of the Upanisbad*?. 
Against Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar (p. 13), I adhere to the c^inion 
of Dr. Thibaut : “ The fundamental doctarines of sWkaaso’e eijmtem are 
manifestly in greater harmony with the eseeslM teadwng; of the 

, .mAd. 1910. ^ 
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two broAinoms, of the two vidyds. Both developments 
are natural enough ; the conception of the universal void 
(o) and the intuition of the infinite (oo) are convergent, 
in the end; but parallel and convergent as they are, 
these developments do not lose their primitive tinge. 
The qualis ah incepto is true of every evolution, political 
(as M. de K6rallain has proved^) or doctrinal: the 
aaTTivrtisatya, “erroneous truth,” of Nagarjuna is really 
“ untruth ” ; the vaiyavahdrika satya, “ practical truth,” 
of ^aipkara is truth, provisory indeed, but truth quand 
m^rne, Maya is. ^amkara's “magic play” is caused 
by a magician, and this magician is a Lord. Nagarjuna’s 
sa'qivrti, the Buddhist counterpart of the Vedantic radyd, 
is like the son of a barren woman : it is not, it cannot 
be. But the two systems bear un air de famille, which 
has been taken into account more than once and from 
both sides. 

This problem is of paramount importance in the history 
of Indian thought. It would not be imprudent to say 
that as long as we have not ascertained the chronological 
relations between primitive Buddhism and the Aupani- 
shadic-Samkhya theories, between the system of Nagarjuna 
and that of ^amkara, between Dignaga and “ orthodox 
Nyaya”,^ we cannot boast of even having traced the 
cardinal lines of the spiritual and intellectual history 
of India. 

It is not my present object to discuss the claims of 

Upanishads than those of other Vedantic systems ” (S.B.E., xlv, 
p. cxxiv). The “essential teaching” of the Upanishads is not their 
spiritual undogmatic or polydogmatic enthusiasm (the chief part from 
the point of view of the history of religion), but their ontological 
surmises. 

^ M. de K. is the French translator of Sumner Maine, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Sir Alfred Lyall. One will find in the £Ittides aur fee mmirs 
rdigieuaea d aocialea de V Extreme OrierU (Paris, Fontemoing, 1908) 

% splendid translation of the Aaiatic Studies of Sir Alfred, with many 
no^s« illnstrations, and appendices of no small interest. 

^ It is a pity that M. Th. de Stcherbatskoi* is writing in Russian. 
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^ihkara or Ramfinuja to Aupanishadic orthodoxy, or 
to unravel the problem of the^ relations of Buddhism to 
.6amkara’s monism, to specify the possible or probable 
loans on both sides. I only intend to give a few 
references, some of which are already well known. 


I 


The common opinion of the Dvaitavadms or “ dualists " 
(Samkhyas, Vi^istadvaitavadins) is that the Maya-doctrine 
is not Vaidic, i.e. Aupanishadic : 'imyavadam avaid^kam, 
says ^iva ; na , . . tad Vedantamatam, argues Vijfi&na- 
bhiksu. This doctrine is Buddhism in disguise"’, a doctrine 
of “ crypto-Bauddhas ” (as says Dr. Thibaut) — 

mayavadam asac diMrarji pmcoho^nnarfi bauddham 
eva ca. 

The theologians who maintain the Neo-illusionism ” 
(adhunilca mdydvdda) and style themselves Vedantin 
(Veddntibvuvd) are, in fact, Buddhists; more precisely, 
they belong to that branch of the Buddhist school which 
is named Vijnanavadins, “ who maintain the sole existence 
of thought” (hauddhaprahJieddfi, VijndnavddyekadeMtayd). 
They assimilate the ‘‘data” of experience, merit, and 
demerit, etc., to the “data” of a dream, and, using the 
(Buddhist) phrase samvrtika (erroneous) as the exact 
connotation of the “particular”, they admit that the 
world, the whole of the “knowable” (prapanca) is pro- 
duced' by Ignorance. Therefore they ought to be styled 
NdstiJcas (ihiscreants, or Buddhists). Thus Vijiianabhiksu.^ 
Yamunacarya, too, the guru of the gv/ru of Ramanuja, 


1 See Sdn^khyapravacaivxhhdsya, edited and translat^ 

PinWi rlvhP index 8uJ^ bauddha, pracchannabauddha, vijM- 

-A With ! 22 (p 16, 6-7), compare the readings of Fadmapurdm 
urn apu«^ = ..mayavildam asac chastra.. 

(xlm) apud ^ ^ kathitaip devi kalau brahmana- 

mohanaya kalau yugfe, . 
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ifeleailjr irefers to Dharmakirfci in his Siddhitrayom}^ wtien 
hie compares a thesis of the ''avowed Buddhists’* (prakatdi, 
Hftgatclfy), with the formula of the “Buddhists in disguise’*. 

The first say — 

“ Although the pure intelligence is free from differences, 
it is understood, by people whose view is troubled, as 
multiple : object of knowledge, subject of knowledge, 
^ knowledge.^’ ^ 

Hie second say — 

“ The pure reality is not the cause of the development 
[of names and forms, of the intellectual contingencies], 
because it ceases not to be [what it is, pure] : therefore it 
is Illusion who is the mother of this distinction, knower, 
knowable.” 

It is only just to say that Ramanuja could hardly avoid 
the reproach of dualism, and may be styled “ Samkhya in 
disguise 

II 

Whilst Brahmin nihilists (mayavadins) are charged 
with the crime of Buddhism, Buddhist monists (vijndna- 
vddina) have to apologize for their “Brahmic” speculations.^ 

As has been said in this Journal (1908, p. 889), 
Buddhists are aware of the close relation between 
Vedantism and some of their systems. The Vijnanavada, 
at least in some of its ontological principles, is very like 

1 Chowkhamba S.S. (No. 36), p. 19, For this reference I am indebted 
to Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, p. 19, who also refers to Ramanuja, 
tlrlbhdsjfa, ii, 2. 27. 

® This line occurs in Sarvadarm'iutaarpgrahay p. 16 (Bibl. Indica, 1858), 
and elsewhere ; it is extracted from the PramdmivinUcaya of Bharmakirti 
(see Mua6on, 1902, and Bouddhiame lea aourcea brahmaniquee, 

|i. 34 ; add reference to Suklavidar4ana). It runs as follows : avibhdgo 

hvddhydtma viparydaitad(wia/mih, grdhyagrdhakamTnvittihhedavdn iva 
kik^te (or kalpycde). Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar understands bvddhyd 
&tmdi : the Buddhist attributes the false distinction ... to bvddM^ 
^ as the Pseudo-Buddhist attributes the same distinction to mdyd, 1 prefer 
mj traxielation. 

/ ^ ^akyamuni has condemned VijMnav&da-Vedianta, Majjhima, i, p. 329 ; 
viflMnaTp, anidcmarmfi amntayi> mbbcdopabhayu 
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Vedantism in disguise, or, to be more exact, it is likely to 
be understood in a Vedantic sense : as Mahamati said to 
Buddha in so many words. We cannot forget that 
Vijnanavadins are divided into several schools, which are 
not without analogy with the schools of Vedanta. Some 
of them believe that the prime spirit or thought remains 
pure, untouched by the development of contingencies 
[jprapanca, i,e. manovljndna (== TtcLma, 

Hlpa)^ : does not this resemble vivartavada ? Others 
will admit that the development is real : does not this 
resemble vi&i^tddvaifa ? 

I will not miss this opportunity of avowing that I have 
been perhaps unfair in my review of my friend Suzuki*s 
book, Outlines of MaHydmi (see 7ournal, 1908, p. 885). 
The claim of the Buddhists to he idnyatoLvobdiTis^ “ doctors 
of the voidness,” not hrah/nuivddins^ cannot be set aside : 
philosophers must be credited with the opinions they 
profess to cherish. And I have strong objections, as an 
historian, to the Buddhist modernism of the Japanese 
scholars, of P. L. Narasu, etc. But there may be some 
slight portion of truth in Modernisms (they may develop 
old, unconscious ideas : much that is believed to be modem 
is old),^ and' as a matter of fact, ^unyatd turns out to 

^ I have just read a good book, written from the “ intellectualist 
point of view, but very “matter of facl ”, Pragmatisme, Modermsmtt 
Proteataiiiiamf (Paris, Bloud, 1909 ; by A. Leclere, Dr. es-Lettres, Prof, 
agr^ge a TUniversite de Berne). The author says, p. 217, note — “ II 
vaudrait la peine, apres avoir rapproch6 le modernisme catholique du 
Protestantisme liberal moderne ou modernisme protestant, d’4tudier 
le modernisme iflra61ite et le modernisme mahometan. On sait qu’il 
s’est r^cemment forme a Paris une association isra^lite en vue de mettre 
le Judai’sme, en le simplifiant, a la hauteur de la pens^e contemporaine ; 
oe mouvement a d^j^ une literature ; il s’est constitu4 par un minimisme 
assez analogue a ceux que nouh avous signal^s. D’autro part, le 
Babisme, si tangent chez ses meilleurs repr^sentants avec la pure 
religion naturelle, et si bienvcillant Tigard de toutes les religions 
positives, qu’il pretend d^passer, modernise avec ardeur le vieil Islam. 
Autont de dissolutions des formes positives de la religion. L’^cart est 
moins grand qu’on ne le pense g^n^rolement entre c^Ues de ces dissolu- 
tions oh on a Tillusion d’approfondir Tesprit de la doctrine qu’oft 
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be Vety like brahma, and nirva^, ** translated ” as it is 
by bodhi or *buddhabhilya, has the same religious import 
as hrahmabhuya. 

Ill 

One cannot read the Gaudapadakarikas without being 
struck by the Buddhist character of the leading ideas and 
of the wording itself. The author seems to have used 
Buddhist works or sayings, and to have adjusted them to 
his Vedantic design ; nay more, he finds pleasure in double 
entendre. As Gaudapada is the spiritual grandfather of 
i^amkara, this fact is not insignificant.^ 

The fourth chapter bears a distinctly Buddhist tinge. 
It has been happily summarized by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell : It is entitled AlataSdnti, or ‘ Extinction 

of the firebrand (circle)', so called from an ingenuous 
comparison made to explain how plurality and genesis 
seem to exist in the world. If a stick which is glowing 
at one end is waved about, fiery lines or circles are 
produced without anything being added to or issuing 
from the single burning point. The fiery line or circle 
exists only in the consciousness (vijndna). So, too, the 
many phenomena of the world are merely the vibrations 
of the consciousness, which is one.”^ One could add 
that, really, knowledge (jndna) or brahman is free 
from the threefold determination ; knower, knowable, 
and knowledge. If we are not to rest on syllables— 
appamattakam kho pan 'etam yad idanv byanjanavi! 
i7id dyasmanto appamattakehi vivddam dpajjittka'^ — 

traxisforme [as it is apparently the case with Nagarjuna, with ^arpkara], 
et celles oh Ton a conscience d’evoluer tout a fait en dehors de la 
tradition.” (Neo-Buddhists ought to be aware that they are pouring new 
wines, and, alas ! sophisticated alcohols, into old bottles. ) A historical 
study of Neo-Buddhism would be very interesting, as an episode of the 
intellectual conquest of the East by the West and vice versa. 

^ The following notes are by no means exhaustive. 

* Sanskrit Literature, p. 242. 

* I Ma^jhima, ii, p. 240. “Syllables are of little importance : do not, 
O monks, dispute on mere trifles.*^ 
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this transcendent knowledge is like the jabsolute Hank 
or the Vijflanavadins. 

The simile of the firebrand circle occurs in Maitvy. 
upmii^ad, i^, 24 : “ He beholds Brahman .Hashing ' like the 
circle of a whirling torch, in colour like the sun . . . 
but it can also be traced in Buddhist books as one 
of the numerous symbols of unreality,* namely, in the 
Lankavaidra ® , 

tadyatha Mahdmate acahram, aldtacakroTp, bdladS 
ccihrahMvena parilcalpyate na panilfair, eva 

Mahdmate kadpHHtlrthydmyapatitd ekaivdnyotvobhaya* 
tvdnuhhayatvam parikalpayinyanti sarvahhcvotpattau : 

** The firebrand circle is not a circle, and is wrongly 
supposed by the ignorant not by .he wise, to be a circle. 
In the same way, heretics will suppose that beings 
originate from themselves, from others, from both, with* 
out both.*’^ 

^ Cowell’s translation. Ahltacahram iva s^phuraniam ddityam/njimih 
. . . hrahma . . . apasyat. (Comm. : tasya hrahmana dtmabhedatva-^ 
khydpaiuiya pvmh'ngair vi^efaruiir vUiriaMtl,) Id eat y the unreal qualifica- 
tions of hrahmauy “ flashing like a firebrand circle,” are in the masculine 
* * to show the identity between the neuter brahman and the masculine 
soul”, says Riimatirtha (and also to spare the unden otabilit^ and the 
unconcern of the Absolute). As a matter of fact, Brahman does not 
flash into unrtal solar protuberances, but it appears, it appears to itself, 
to be flashing. Cf. vi, 17 : JSrahma . . . eko ^nmntalu 
- MaluwyutpaJttiy § 139, 21. 

Buddhist Text Society, p.JMC ^3 
^ The simile of the firebrand is also of use in the Sautrantika school, 
to explain the quomodo of the ‘‘ compound perceptions See WassilielF, 
JSiu3dhi^m% p. 284 (312) : “ The forms of the object penetrate one after 
the other into the understanding : the illusion of simultaneity is caused 
by the swiftness of this proceeding. Just so an arrow passes through 
the eight leaves of a flower, as it were, at the same time, and firebrand 
appears as a cirrle.” 

From another point of view it is evident that any compound jierception 
(i.e. every perception) is “ born from imagination ”, or subjective : “ The 
notion of a cloth or a straw mat is gradually produced : therefore this 
notion has for real object the parts of the cloth or straw mat, and as 
such, as cloth or mat notion, it results from iniagination. As in the 
case of a firebrand. The notion of a firebrand circle has for real object 
a,firebi*and which obtains successively different places owing to a ratM 
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it^eveftheteas, tiia title of the fourth chapter of the 
Kftrika^i cannot be aaid so far to be Buddhist (the phrase 
(daJtaiS/iBbti has not been traced in Buddhist books); but 
the main idea that there is no birth, production, jati, 
fdpada, that causation is impossible since the cause 
cannot be identical with, nor different from, the effect, 
since neither being, nor nonbeing, nor being + nonbeing, 
can originate, is thoroughly Madhyamaka. Gaudapada 
maintains (once anutpatti), and denies uccheda, 

with the same emphasis as Bhagavat in the AHtasakasrika 
pmjMp&ramUd or in the Lankdvatdra ; and he supports 
his thesis by Nagarjuna’s or Buddhapalita’s favourite 
arguments : — 

11, 32, na nirodho na cotpattir na haddho wi ca sadhakah 
na mumulcsur na vai mukta ity e^d paranmrthatd 

There is no destruction, no birth, no bound, no 
endeavouring [for release], no desiring release, no released : 
such is the real truth/’ ^ 

Or again — 

IV, 59. yatltd maydmaydd hljdj jdyate tannmyo 'hkurah 
ndsaw nityo na cocched% tadvad dharine^^u yqjand 
'' From a magical seed is born a magical sprout : this 
sprout is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are 
things, and for the same treason.” 

It is the idnyebhya eva ^unyd divarmdh prabhavanti 
dharmebhyali, ‘"from void things, void things are born,” each 

motion, Juat so. Argument ; cloth is not real, because the grasping 
of it depends on the grasping of its parts, as is the case with the fire- 
brand circle** — ycmndt krametia pat ah uddhih katahuddhir vd tatmdd 
(m»yave^ eva pa^vaya^jepi ka{dvayave§a vd tadbuddhih patahvddhih 
vd vikalpava^dd hhavati, aldtacakravat, yathdldte ilghra- 
iaira UUroepadyamdm 'Idtacakrahiiddhir hhavati, tadoat. Badha- 
fa/rfi,ed6m: na iiravyaaat pa\o 'vayavagmhaymapek^agrahaimtvM aMia- 
{Ahhidhar^^ MS. Soc. As., fol. 267a). 

* Quoted more than once by Vijfianabhik^u ; see Garbe’s indexes. 
Ma^byaotaka, an, 5 : m hadhyanie na rnucyamt^ 
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Aioeording to its causes, for “ illusion is manifold, being 
produced by manifold causes 

As concerns the wording, let us compare — 

1. Gau^apada, ii, 38 ^ — 

tattvam adhyatmikam d/r^tvd tattva/iYi d/rstvd iu haJiycdaJp 
taUvlhhwto tadardTms tativad apracyuto bkavet, 

Ck>MM. b^yaxp prthivyadi tattvam adhyatmikaqi ca dehadilaksuiAaiTi 
rajjusarpadivat svapnamayadivad aaat; atma ca Ra^byantaro hy ajo 
« . , nirguno niskalo niHkriyas tat Ratyaip sa atma . • . 
tattvam dr^tva . . . 

Bhagavat (quoted Madhyamakavrtti p 348) ^ — 
(Unyam ddhydfm'llcam pasya paSyn ^Cmya^qi bahirgatam 
na vidyate so pi has cid yo bhdvayati ,4ilnyatdm. 

2. Gaudapada, iv, 1 — 

jndnendkdiakalpena dhmndn yo gagaiwpamdn 
jneydhhmnena samhuddhis tarn v(wde dvipaddip varam 

Comm, ayam ev&4varo yo Narayaiiakhyas tam vande . . . dvipad&i|i 
varam dvipadopalaksitanam purusanam varam pradhanaip puru^ottamanr 
ity abhiprayali . . . jftanajnevajnatrbhodarahitam paramarthatattvadai 
4anam . . . 

It is probable that this ^oka is a Buddhist one: the 
excellent biped is Sakyamuni. 

3. Gaudapada, iv, 7 — 

jrrakrier anyathahMvo na httlvani cid bliMv^yati. 
Nagarjuna, MadhyamalM, xv, 8 (Madhyamakavrtti, 

p. 271)- 

prakrter anyathdbhavo na hi jatajpapadyate. 

4. Gaudapada, iv, 17, 18 

apraeiddka}! kathani hetnli phalam atj^dayt^yah ? 
yadi hetoJi phalat siddhifj, phalasiMhis ca hdutaJj 
kaiarat pilrvaniipannar!o yasya aiUdhir apekaaya ? 

^ Bepi im&eidha mSya ,iau<fpratyayaMtfihhapS, Bodhioaiyavatara. 

is, 12 . 

* Anandairama edition. 
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Nagarjiina, MadhyamaJca, x, 8 (Madhyamakavrtti, 

p, 207)— 

yodindhanam apelcf^ydgnir apek^ydgnim yadindhariam 
katarat pdrvanispaniiaTjfi yad apeksydgnir indhanqim ? 

5. Gaudapada, iv, 19 — 

evaTn hi sarrathd buddhair ajdtih paridlpitd. 

Comm, evaiji hetuphalayoh karyakaranabhavanupapatter ajatih sarva- 
syanutpattih paridipita praka9itanyonyapek§iadosaxp bruvadbhir vMibhir 
buddbaih panditair ity arthah. 

Larikavatara (p. 78)^ — 

nnutpanndJp sarvabhdvdh, 

Satyadvayavatarasutra (quoted Madhyamakaviiiti, 
p. 375)— 

evam eva devapntra . . . sairisdro* py paramdrthato 
'iyantdnutpddatd ydvan nirvdnam api parai)tdrthato 
^iyantd nufpddatd. 

6. Gaudapada, iv, 22 — 

svato vd parato vdpi lui kim cid vastn jdyate 
Had anat sadasad vdpi na Iciifii cid vasiu jdyate, 
Nagarjuna, Madhyamaka, i, 1 (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 12 ; 
cf. i, 6-7, p. 82)— 

na svato ndpi parato na dvabhyam ndpy ahetutdJp 
utpannd jdta vidyante hlvdvdh leva cana ke cana, 

7. Gaudapada, iv, 93 — 

ddiMntd hy anuipanndh prakrtyaiva suni/rvrtdh 
sarve dharinah samdhhinnd ajarti sdmyam viSaradam, 

Comm. adi4anta nityam eva fenta . . . aj^ ca prakrtyaiva su^thfl- 
paratasvabhavah . . . sarve dharmah sama4 cabhinna4 ca . . . ajaip 
samyatp visaradaip vi6uddham atmatattvai^ yasmat tasmS^c chantir 
mok^ va nasti kartav^a ity arthah. 

Madhyamikas, too, maintain that nirvana or sdnti or 
mok^a is not to be acquired, as says Bodhisattva Sarvani- 
varanaviskambhin in 

^ Buddhist Text Society. 
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Eatnameghasutra (quoted Madhyamakavrtti, p. 225) — 
adifdntd hy a/rmtpwnnalp prakHyaiva oa nirvrtak 
dharmM te vivrta natha dtwi/rmacaJcra'pmvaTtaw. 

8. Gaudapada, iv, 98 — 

alahdhavararijalp sarve dkarmaJ}, prahrtinirmaldh 
adoM buddhas tathd muktd hudhyomta iti nayaJcd^. 

Comm, alabdham apraptam avaranam avidyadinibandhanaip ye^&ip to- 
dharma alabdhavarana bandhanarahifeS, ity arthah^ prakrtinirmalah 
svabhavaiuddha Mau buddhas tatha mukLa yasman nityaf$uddhabuddha^ 
muktasvabhavah. yady evairi kathaiu tarhi budhyanta ity ucyato. 
nS>yakS.h svaminah wamartha boddhurii bodhai^aktimatsvabhavft ity 
arthah. yatha nityapraka4asvarupo ’pi savita praka^ata ity ucyate' 
yatha va nityanivrttagatayo ’pi nityam eva i^ailas ti^'.haniity ucyate 
tad vat. 

Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 104 — 

sattvdJj imfkriyd panmrvrtaK ^ 

Panjika ad ix, 108 — 

mrvadharmdh . . , iniuipaniianiruddluisvablidvofvdG 
ca prahrfiparinirvrtd adiiantd ity ucyante. 
Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 151 — |i ^ 

^iTVTtd^itTVTtd'ihdifh c(jb vis€SO I'tdsti^ v(iyftV/t(xl,i* 

Comm, nirvrta ye sarvadhai’mavaranaprahanad viairmukbosarvaban- 
dhanah. anirvrta ye ragadikle 9 apasayatbacitbasaintabayah saipsaracara- 
kantargatali. tesam ubhayesam api viHe^o bhedo nasti na sanibhavati 
. . , vastutah parainarthabah sarvadharraanaip nihsvabhavataya praki*ti- 
parinirvrtatvat v nirvi-tah svabhava4anyatvad utpadanirodharahitah. 
paramarthena paramarthasabyatali prakrtinirvanataya ’di4antatvat. ^ 

Lankavatara (p. 80) — 

prakrti2>ra^fMSvaravU~uddhyMiviMddhM . . . tatJmja- 

fayarbha. 

Astasahasrika prajnaparamita (p. 47) 

OdiMddhatvad adipariMddluitvat saitvaaya. 


9. Gaudapaxia, iv, 99 — 

kramate na hi huMhmya jmiMni d}umm?u tdyinah 
sarve dharrms tathd jTMnmp. naitad, buddhena blm^tam 


Comm vaanuln na hi kromato buddhasya paramfirthax^ino jimn^ 
dhanna^Mpsthan. aavitariva prabha. tayinU. 
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lAyo tAyi, sai^tayavato ^ niraatarasyakafbkalpasyety asihah, 

p^i&mto v& prajMvato va. aarve dharm& atmano *pi tatha jil&navad 
ev&kS^4akalpatvall na kramante kvacid apy arthantara ity arthah. yad 
ad&v upanyastaip jfianenakaiakalpenetyadi ^ tad idam aka^akalposya 
t&yino buddhasya tadananyatvSd akSiakalpaiii jnanaip na kramate 
kvacid apy arthantare. tatha dharma iti. akg.4am ivacalam avikriyaip 
niravayavatp nityam advitiyam asahgam adr^yam agrahyam aganaya- 
dyatitaqi brahmatmatattvam na hi drai^tur dr§iter viparilopo vidyata ” 
iti initeh, jfianajiieyaj!lS,trbhedarahitaxrL paramarthatattvam advayam 
etan na buddhena bhasitam. yady api bahy^thanirakaranaip jfkana* 
matrakalpana oadvayavastusamipyam uktam, idain tu paramarthatattvam 
advaitam vedante^v eva vijfleyam ity arthah. 

1?he,knowledge of an Awakened (Bfiddha)y id est of a seer of reality, 
does not bear on things, id eat on any extraneous object ; it resides on 
things itself, as does light in the sun. Awakened = Tdyin. The Awakened 
one is, indeed, homogeneous id eat endowed with homogeneity, 

possessed of continuity, without interval or difference, space-like. Tayin 
can also be understood in the meaning of Adorable or Sage. Such are 
all the things, id eat all the souls ; just as the knowledge [of a Buddha), 
they are space-like, and do not bear on anything outside themselves. 
What has been said at the beginning of this treatise (Gaudapada, iv, 1), 
^bya space-like knowledge,* that space-like knowledge of a space-like 
homogeneous Awakened who is nothing else than this knowledge ® does 
not bear on anything outside. Such are [also] things [whatever they are]. 
This [knowledge] space-like, immovable, unmodifiable, without parts, 
fast, sole, free, not to be seen, not to be grasped, beyond hunger and the 
like, essence of Brahma-atma, according to the Scripture * there is not 
discontinuity of seeing to the seer * (Brhat. iv, 3. 23), free from the 
opposition knowledge-knowable-knower, reality, non-duality, has not 
been taught by (Sakyamuni) Buddha. When denying the existence ot 
the external world and supposing the sole existence of knowledge, he 
came very near the essential non-duality : but thit» non-dual reality can 
only be learned in the Upanishads.” 

As a matter of fact, this knowledge, without “know- 
able-knower-knowledge ”, is tlie knowledge of a Buddha, 
according to the Mahayana. And a Buddhist may say 
'oaitad buddhena bhasitam, This doctrine has not been 
taught by Buddha,” for Buddha does not teach anything. 

* Editor has idpi( yi )nah idpo( yo ) mirddnavato ; MSS. tdpl, idyl, tdi^o, 
tdyo, aoL-nddpmHxto — see M.W.^; tdy^to spread, to proceed in a con- 
tinuous stream or line, Dhatup., xiv, 18. See Mahavyutpatti, 1, 15 ; 
96, 6; Namasauigiti, — ; Burn., Intr,, p. 227; Kern, ad Lottie, 

73, ii, 47 (mighty, able, clever), iv, 40 (strenuous ; Pan. i, 3. 38, 
krameUe, tdyante), ix, 4 (mighty saint) ; Speyer, ad Divydvaddiia, 
Wien Z. xvi, p. 349. 

^ See above, p. 137, No. 2. ® tadanaiiyatvdt (?). 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

The Besnagar Inscription A 

In view of some remarks which have been made to 
me, it seems desirable to give a note, which did not seem 
necessary when I edited the record (this Journal, 1909. 
1087), on the term Kasiputa, which we have as the 
metronymic of king Bhagabhadra. 

Dr. Bloch, whose unexpected death has removed a 
promising worker in the field of Indian epigraphy, took 
the vowel of the first syllable as a damaged o, and read 
K\o'\8iputaBa, which be interpretc l as meaning “of the 
son of a lady belonging to the Kautsa g6tra'\ To that, 
however, there is, even apart from the point that the 
reading is distinctly Kdslputasa, the following substantial 
objection. 

It is the case that there are various words in which 
fs, and the chchh which results from t + become ss, 
and sometimes 8 with lengthening of a preceding short 
vowel ; e.g., U8sagga = utsarga, ussuJeka or ussumka = 
nchclthulka^ vasa'tdusava = vaaantdtsavaj susdsa = adch- 
chhvdaa : see Pischel, Grammatik der PrdkritSprachen^ 
§ 327a. But that change takes place only in compounds, 
when t is the final letter of a syllable. That is not the 
case in Kautaa, And from the feminine Kautal we 
could only have, with the usual change of ta to chchh 
(op. cit., §327), Kochchhl, which in the Besnagar inscription 
would have been written Kochhi, This is, in fact, the 
established corruption : we have it in the instrumental, 
written Kochhiye, in the Mathura inscription of the year 

^ The word usmkha, usmrhJca, ‘free from customs’, comes from the 
Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi, § 102. The same passage gives also vkkam ^ 
tUkara, ‘free from taxes’. This is worth noting in connexion with 
nhalilet = wihalika, ‘ free from the haZV, in the Rummindei inscription ; 
see this Journal, 1^09. 467, 76(X 
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72 (El, 2. 199, No. 2), and in the metron 3 rmic, written 
Kochhiputa, in the Kuda inscription No. 20 (ASWI, 4. 87). 

Dr. Bloch would seem to have been misled by a belief, not 
confined to him, that in a metronymic formed with putra 
the first member must be necessarily the feminine form of 
the name of a gotra. But that is not the case. It is sufficient 
to cite the well-known metronymic of king Ajata^atru; 
.namely, Vedehiputta = Vaidehiputra, “ son of a lady of 
the Vaideha (Videha) people or “ son of a daughter of 
a king of the Vaideha people”: e.g., Mahaparinibbana- 
43utta, this Journal, 1875. 49; Vinayapitaka, Chullavagga, 
11, 1. 8. But we can also point to other such metronymics 
in which the first component is probably not the name 
of a gotra: for instance, one of the Pabhosa inscriptions 
gives us Tevaniputra and Vaihidariputra (El, 2. 243) : as 
regards the first of these terms, there was, indeed, an 
ancient teacher named Traivani ; but the name Traivana, 
fern. ®ni, seems, according to the Gana and comments under 
Panini, 4. 1. 112, to be derived from Trivana as a substitute 
for Triveni, a well-known name of a place. 

The Kasiputasa of our text stands quite naturally and 
regularly for Kdslputrasa, And king Bhagabhadra is 
described as “ son of a lady of the people of Ka^i, Ka^i 
(Benares) ”, or as “ son of a daughter of a king of Ka^i ”. 

J. F. Fleet. 


A Second Note on the Rupnath Edict 

In this Journal for 1909, pp. 728-30, I proposed to 
take the word pakama of the Rupnath edict (for which 
the Sahasram version reads palakama) in the sense of 
the Buddhistic term pabhajjd. This is, however, hardly 
Ijjdmissible ; for, as stated by Dr. Fleet in his recent 
article on “The Last Words of A^oka” (p. 992 above), 
the sixth and tenth rock-edicts distinctly employ the 
^ovd pardkrama as a synonym of appamada, ‘ diligence/ 
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In this way my suggested explans,tions of vivaaayati, 
vyutJui, and sata-vivdsa, lose their main support, and 
the view that the figures 256 mark the number of 
years elapsed since Buddha’s renunciation falls to the 
ground. While thus confessing to have gone astray, 
J would like to submit a few additional remarks on 
the ambiguous word sata at the end of the Rupnath 
edict, and on the meaning of chhavachhare at the 
beginning of it. 

In my previous note, I proposed to take sata = Pali 
mahdsatta^ or bodhisatta. Dr. Fleet (loc. cit., p 1007) 
explains it as standing for samta = sdntaj ‘tranquil.’ 
It must be granted that this rendering is equally possible. 
Dr. Fleet would find this very form sarhta — idnta. in 
a passage of the eighth rock-edict, where he takes the 
words samto aydya sarhbodhim of iiic Girnar version 
to be a quotation from some verse (loc. cit., p. 1008). 
But the Kalsi text reads samtam nikhamithd saihhodld, 
which is not metrical : the Dhauli version omits samto 
altogether; and — ^last not least — none of the different 
versions exhibits after the supposed quotation the particle 
iti, which is elsewhere used for marking the end of 
a quotation. Consequently, samto has to be explained 
here quite simply as the Prakrit form of the present 
participle san, and has to be construed with the preceding 
nominatives. 

The preamble of the Riipnath edict was originally 
translated by Blihler as follows {Ind, Ant., vol. vi, 
p. 156): — “The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus: 
(It is) more than thirty-two years and a half that 
I am a hearer (of the law), and I did not exert myself 
strenuously. But it is a year and more that I have 
entered the community (of ascetics), and that I have 
exerted myself strenuously.” Professor Oldenberg showOT 
that, instead of “thirty-two years and a half”, the original 
has actually “two years and a halff. M. Senarfs 
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ixvsslatkni {Ind. Ant,, vol. xx, p. 165) runs ; — Thus saith 
the (king) dear unto the Devas : — During two years and 
a half was I an upasaka (Buddhist layman), and did 
not display great zeal. A year has passed since I visited 
the Saiiigha (the monastic community), and I displayed 
great zeal.” Biihler’s revised text of the same edict 
(Ind. Ant, vol. xxii, p. 299) introduced a fresh ccan- 
plication. He believed to recognize in the Sahasram 
version the form sadvachhale, and this reading seemed 
to support the form chhavachhare, 'six years,* of the 
Bupnath edict, which he had previously corrected to 
^amvachhare, ' a year.* Mr. Rice*s discovery of the 
Mysore versions brought two further variants : the 
insertion of the three words humm ekam mvachharam 
after paJcamte, and the use of samvachhare instead of 
chhavachhare. Naturally enough, Buhler considered the 
former to be an equivalent of the latter and translated 
now (Ep, Ind,, vol. iii, p. 140) : — " The Beloved of the 
gods issues {these) commands : — More than two years 
and a half {have elapsed), since I {became) a lay -hearer ; 
but, indeed, I did not exert myself strenuously. One 
period of six years, — but, indeed, more than a period of 
six years, (Jias elapsed), since I have entered the com- 
munity of the ascetics {and) have strenuously exerted 
myself.** Dr. Fleet has quite appropriately objected to 
the translation of ckaTh savachharam by ^one period of 
six years*, and has translated “one year, but, indeed, 
a period of six years and somewhat more** (above, 1909, 

p. 1001). 

To all the above renderings, besides the very first one, 
the following points may be raised in objection : — 

(1) In the ASOka inscriptions the particle tu is in- 
variably the second word of a fresh sentence. Hence 
two words ekam savachhara/m, before which Biihler 
introduced a full stop, may rather be expected to form 
jbrt oi the preceding sentence. 
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(2) As eham savachhara'rh cannot reasonably be made 
to mean anything but ' one year those who continue 
to translate the word samvtfehhare of the next sentence 
by ' six years ’ are forced to assume that AiSoka pro- 
pounded a riddle to future generations, by employing in 
the second case the word vatsara instead of aamvatsara, 
and using the compound ahadvatsara in the sense of 
dvatsarhvatsara, though its Prakrit form is identical with 
that of the preceding sairhvafsara. 

(8) Buhler’s first translation coirectly renders the word 
a9vmij in the second sentence of the inscription, by ‘I am’. 
In all subsequent translations it has been tacitly changed 
into * I was ’ or ' I became If we adhere to the literal 
translation of mmi, it follows that the 2 J years of A^Oka’s 
updsakatvam do not precede the second period, but include 
it. This point was already recognized by M. Senart in 
1892 (Journal Asiatique, s^r. 8, vol. xix, p. 481). 

Thus I would now translate the opening part of the 
Rupnath edict as follows : — 

Devanaihpiya speaks as follows • — More than two and 
a half years (have passed) since I am a lay-hearer. But 
[the Mysore edicts insert : I had] not exerted myself 
strongly [the Mysore edicts add : for one year]. But 
more than a year (has passed) since I liave joined the 
clergy and exerted myself strongly.” 

This would imply a period of somewhat more than 
2 J- years, to be subdivided into one year with, no doubt, 
a little more, followed by one year with the balance of 
whole period. 

But there still remain two difficulties ; the reading 
chlMvachhare at Eupuath, and the supposed m4vachJiaZe 
at Sahasram. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Thomas 
{Ind.. Ant., vol. xxxvii, p. 23) in considering the former 
a clerical mistake for aavachhwre. But I would explain 
its origin differently : the engraver may have at first l«ft 
JBAS. 1910. 
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put the two symbols sava; he found out this omission 
after engraving the chha and added va after it, intending 
to correct the preceding chha into m, but forgot to 
make the required alteration. Regarding sadvachhale, 
it will be best to wait for a mechanical copy of the 
Sahasram rock: I see no trace of the d of the supposed 
dva on the published plate (Ind, Ant, vol. xxii, p. 299), 
though Professor Biihler found a basis for it in the 
estampage supplied to him with the impression from 
which that plate was made. 

< ‘ E. Hultzsch. 

Halle (Saale). 


Remarks on the above Note 
On the points that the Dhauli text, in its version of 
the aamto ay ay a samhodhim of the Girnar text, omits tlui 
word samto, or at any rate appears to do so, and that 
the Kalsi text presents, instead of aydya, a word which 
gives one syllable too many for the metre, I have already 
made my observations in this Journal, 1909. 1008, note 2. 
I would only repeat that , the word samto, in the sense 
of san in apposition with abhisito = ahhishildah, is not 
found in any of the other passages, fifteen in number 
without reckoning duplicates, in which it might have been 
used, and add that such use of it would be unnecessary 
and, in fact, bad. The absence of an iti after samhodhmt 
to mark the three words as a quotation, or rather, in 
this case, to state a fact as a reason for what follows, 
does not appear to me to be of any importance : various 
instances could be cited from the edicts, in which the 
adverb stands in some of the texts, to fulfil several 
purposes, but was omitted from other recensions of the 
same passages. The want of an iti here is well supplied 
by the tena, ‘ therefore which follows the three words. 
Moreover, if those words are not a quotation and from 
adverse, why does the verb aydya stand before its 
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accusative ? ; in the preceding clause, naydm occupies 
the usual position for prose, after the accusative which is 
governed by it. 

The Mysore texts introduce also a third variant in the 
opening sentences of the Last Edict : they omit sumi, 

‘ I am \ after updsake. It is this omission, coupled with 
their use of hneam, ‘I was’, in the next clause, which 
has led me to follow M. Senart and practically Professor 
Biililer, and to regard mmi as the historical present; as 
indeed, did Professor Hultzsch himself in liis previous 
note on this record. 

The word iu, ' but may introduce a subordinate clause 
of a sentence, quite as much as an entirely new sentence. 
On tlie other hand, in i^.upport of what Professor Hultzsch 
argues, it may be remarked that in ekam snvathharam we 
can find an accusative (of the duration of time) quite as 
well as a nominative, if not, indeed, better. 

But the important point is this. Can we get rid of 
the dv whieli gives us sadvachhale in Sir A, Cunningham’s 
lithograph of the Sahasram text, and was found by 
Professor Biihler in the impressions used by him in 1893 ? 
As long as that reading remains, we can only take the 
chhavctchhare of the Rupnath text in its straightforward 
meaning of ‘six years’, and treat the Brahmagiri text 
on that understanding. In support of the possibility of 
amending it, we may observe that the supposed dv stands 
in such a position that the v is on the line of the writing, 
instead of lying below it in the place which it would 
occupy better as a subjoined letter. 

To dispose of that detail either way, we must await 
fresh impressions of the Sahasram text ; or better still, 
if we should ever be so fortunate, the discovery of yet 
another recension of the record. Meanwhile I may 
say this. If the Sahasram reading can be reduced to 
aavachhale, then there will probably be no reason to 
decline to follow Professor Hultzsch, and to take the 
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c/tfeai;ac/i/tar6 of the Rupnath text as a clerical mistake 
for aavachhare, made in the circumstances suggested by 
him. In that event, we would accept all that results; 
altering our rendering of the passage in the Mysore texts 
to match. 

To this, as I have previously remarked (this Journal, 
1903. 819, note), there is no chronological objection. The 
position would simply be changed as follows. Instead 
of A^oka becoming a formal convert to Buddhism, and 
assuming the status of an Upasaka about half-way through 
the 80th year after his anointment to the sovereignty, 
he did that about half-way through the 35th year. He 
abdicated, and passed into the religious life soon after 
the end of the 37th year (as already laid out in this 
Journal, 1909, 28). And his dying speech was delivered 
some eighteen months after that, in (as already laid out) 
the course of the year 256 expired after the death of 
Buddha. But, as I have indicated, this rearrangement 
of details is only hj'pothetical at present. 

If, on the other hand, this record does contain anything 
so ambiguous as to amount to a riddle, it is by no means 
unique in that respect amongst early Indian inscriptions; 
and we may attribute the feature, not to any intention 
on the part of Asoka, but to clumsy drafting by those who 
reduced his words to writing, coupled with a generally 
prevailing great laxity in the matter of orthography. 
The record is, indeed, in any case enigmatical. It says 
that A4oka became an Upasaka, joined a Sarngha, dis- 
played application or diligence, and established the falsity 
of gods who had previously been held to be true gods. 
But it does not tell us who those gods were; nor even 
the nature of the Saihgha which A4oka joined : and the 
Jains had a Sarngha and Upasakas, just as the Buddhists 
had. It leaves us entirely dependent on other clues. For 
the knowledge that it was the Buddhist Sarngha that 
Aibka joined, we have to turn to the Bhabra edict : and 
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.even from that record we learn tlie fact,, not so much from 
its mention of Anoka’s respect and favour for "Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Saihgha*', — so far, the record might 
be Jain quite as much as Buddhist, since " Buddha was 
an appellation or epithet of Mahavira as well as of 
Gautama, — as from its mention of certain texts which 
are identified as Buddhist texts. In the Last Edict, 
however, there is absolutely nothing to disclose any 
sectarian nature, except the statement at the end, dating 
it, somewhat obscurely, 256 years after the death of the 
founder of Buddhism. 

J. F. Fleet. 

The Keladi Ea^as of Ikkeri and Bednur 

In 1908 was published at Mysore, in the Vira-^aiva- 
grantha-prakasika Scries, the V%ra’salva-dltar^)m-Hiroirwyii^ 
of Shadakshari Maiitri. This worthy was a minister of 
Basavappa Nay aka, the Raja of Bednur, and has prefixed 
to his book a metrical pedigree of his patron’s family. 
As this account in some respects ditfbrs from the details 
given by Mr. Sewell in his List of Antiquities, Madras, 
vol. ii, p. 177, it may be worth while to summarize it here. 

Shadakslisri mentions two sons of the elder Sahkanna, 
Rama-raja and Venkata, as having reigned successively ; 
Mr. Sewell does not appear to know of the former. 
Shadakshari gives the name of Verikata's grandson and 
successor as V^ira-bhadra ; in Mr. Sewell’s list he is 
Bhadrappa, which is really his father’s name. According 
to Shadakshari, the younger Saiikanna had a son 
Siddappa, whose son Sivappa succeeded Vira-bhadra ; 
in Mr. Sewell’s list 6ivappa is the brother of Siddappa. 
Shadakshari states that Sivappa was succeeded by his 
younger brother Venkata, who is omitted in Mr. Sewell’s 
pedigree. Shadakshari gives the name of Soma-fekhara’s 

consort as Channamamba, Mr. Sewell as Dodda Chinna- 

. • 

maji. The son of this pair was Praudha-^ri-Basava, who, 
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according to Mr. Sewell, was adopted by them ; but 
Shadakshari explicitly calls him the tannja of the queen. 
The whole pedigree as given by Shadakshari is accordingly 
as follows : — 

Chaudappa 

Sada^iva 


Chikka Sankaniia 

I 

I 

Siddappa 


Sivappa Venkata 

I 

I ' I 

Bhadra Soma-sekhara 

(m. Channamambe) 

I 

Praudha- sri - Basa va 
(adopted son ?) 


Boma-4ekhara Vira-bhadra 

(m. Mallambike 

Basavappa 

(patron of Shadakshaari 
The additional information derivable from this list is 
of some interest. A considerable amount of historical 
literature exists in Mysore which is hardly known in 
Europe, and it is much to be desired that a critical scholar 
like Mr. Narasimhachar should publish a digest of it in 
English or Kannada. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Notes on the Dynasties of Bengal and Nepal 
I, The chronology and names of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal are still far from being definitely settled.^ A small 
fact may be gathered from the colophon of the MS. 
Or. 6902 in the British Museum, a beautiful copy of 

^ Some additional information from Tibetan aourcefl has been recently 
^collected by Mahamahopadhyaya Satl^chandra Vidyabhushana in 
Appendix B of his Jlist-ory of the Medimval School of Indian Logic, 
Rkerence may also be made to an article by Mr. V. Smith in Ind. Ant.y 
1909, 233 ff. 


Dodda Sankaiina 

I 

1 I 

. JUma-raja V ehkata 

Bhadrappa 

Vira-bhadra 
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the Ashta-sahasrika Prajnapdramita. The words in 
question are as follows ; — paroTneharaparamitbhatta/rakaf- 
fmrarriasaugatamahdrajadhirdjixSrimadgopdhdevapravar’- 
dhxiTTidimladydriuvijayardjyef^^^ aamvat 15 (mnine [sic] 
dinie If, liklfiiieyo\y\C\ bhaga-- 

vati. Now this volume very closely resembles the MS. 
Or. 8346, especially in its colophon. The latter was 
written in the reign of Vigraha-pala, whom Mr, Bendall 
with great probability identifies w^th the second king of 
that name. Accordingly we may conclude that the king 
mentioned in MS. Or. 6902 is Vigraha-pala’s immediate 
predecessor, Gopala II. 

II. The MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 6908 is a calligraphic copy 
of the Paficha-raksha, which, according to its colophon, 
was written at the Mani-sahgba Vihara of Khatmandu by 
the Vajracharya Jinachandra in the Nepal Sam vat 624 
(a.D. 1504). It was a gift of a certain Jivaraja Siinha, 
and its colophon, with barbarous grammar, informs us that 
it was written under the joint reign of Jayaratna Malla and 
Yaksha Malla : — rajddhirdjcqmrarii^varaparamabhattd- 
ralcaw ^risTijayarat tKimallude vasya 4rlh*ij<ckshendra- 
rmll(tdev((syo rdje, 

L. D. Barnett. 


Grammatical Notes 
I. JBnu WITH THE Accusative. 

There are a few cases in which hhd appears to govern 
the accusative, and which are perhaps worthy of a little 
consideration. The St, Petersburg Dictionary ^ cites, 
besides some passages from the Epic, three distinct cases 
of its use in Vedic texts, to which no addition appears to 
have been made elsewhere.^ 

1 V, . 318 . 

Bohtlingk’s Dictionary and Monier-Williams’ Dictionary add nothing. 
The occurrence of bhu with accusative is specifically denied by Delbriiok, 
Synt, Forsch,, v, and no example is cited by Gaedicke, Der Acciisativ m 
Veda, or by Speijer, Vediscke und Sanskrit Syntax, 
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' in the Aitareya Brahmaiiu, i, 13, occurs: yo vai 
bhavati yah ^eMhatdm ainnte sa Jcilbiaam bhavati, which 
is rendered ^'der gerath (leicht) in Verfehlung”; in the 
'Taittiriya Brdhmam, i, 7, 7, 4, there is : Prthir Vainyo 
. ^bhyasicyata | sa rdstrarri ndbluivat | sa etdni pdrthdny 
dpa^at I tdny ajnhot ] tair vai sa rdstram abhavat 1 yat 
pdrthdni juhoti rdstram eva bhavati | Bdrhaspatyam pur- 
\ vesdm nttamam bhavati | etc. ; in the Taittiriya Samhitd 
there occur several passages of the type, ii, 4, 3, 1 : te 
(the gods and Asuras) 'manyanta | yatardu vd iyam (the 
Gayatri) updvartsyati ta idam hhavisyanHti | So also 
ibid., vi, .1, 3, 1 ; 6 ; 2, 7, 1, which are held to give the 
sense Gliick habeii Further, in a considerable number 
of cases from the Epic and Kavya,^ bhu with an accusative 
of an abstract noun forms a periphrastic perfect. 

The examples are of interest, but not conclusive. Tliose 
of the periphrastic perfect we can safely discard, for not 
one can be cited from the Vedic literature. The form was 
originally made witli the perfect (caJcdra, cahre) of the 
root kr, and dsa appears merely very sporadically, in 
the later texts of the Vedic literature, ^ when no doubt the 
precise sense of the compound had ceased to be felt, just 
as by Panini's time the real origin of the second future 
had been forgotten. 

The examples with idam bhavisyanti or hhavisyati are 
surely cases of the simple nominative. He will, or they 
will, become all this, i.e. will have the highest place. Mere 
good fortune is not in point ; the question at stake is 

^ Of. Bdhtlingk, Dictionary, iv, 272 ; Holtzmann, OramtimtiHchtfi am 
dem MaMhhdrata, pp. 46, 47. 

' ^ See Whitney, Sanshrit Gramtnar^, § 1073. The example from the 

AUareya Brdhrmim, vii, 17, occurs in the later portion of that work, 
and, even assuming that it is genuine, no conclusion can be drawn as to 
the lateness of the Aitareya as a whole. Moreover, a sporadic case is no 
good proof of date, as the linguistic possibility of such a case is always 
.present; cf. Whitney, JAOS., xi, p. cxlvii ; Liebich, Pdnini, pp. 80, 81. 

Whitney, AJP., xiv, 184 ; Bohtlingk, SdcJis, Ber., 1893, pp, 7-9 ; 
Ghmipyjdhaumndi, pp. 18 seq. . 
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existence, and literally the phrase means that the one side 
or other will be reality, the world. This is, I think, 
preferable to Delbriick’s suggestion,^ that the idam is 
adverbial, der wird hier — in dieser Welt — gedeihen,” 
though, of course, this view is quite possible, and idam 
is sometimes adverbial - in the Bralimanas and Upanisads. 
On the other hand, it can often be taken as meaning 
“this universe”, e.g. in Aitareya Aranyaka. ii, 4, 1 : dUmi 
vd idam eka evdgra dslt, where “ the Atman was formerly 
alone, composing the universe ”, is good sense, though the 
transition to the adverbial use is easy. 

If idam is a nominative, we may compare Tdndya 
Malidhrdkmana, xx, 14, 2 : Prajdpaf tr vd idam eka dslt | 
tasya vd</ eva svwm disvt | vdg dvittyd | sa aiksaletiulm 
eva vdcam visrjd iyayt vd iduni sarvaiji vibhavanty 
e^yatifi | Here Idain is again doubtful, but mmm is 
clearly a nominative neuter, and idam mrvam seems 
to be a nominative ; indeed, the St Petersburg Dictionary'^ 
appears to take it as such. L6vis version,^ ‘ se trans- 
formant en toute chose,” is ambiguoas. In Adareya 
Aranyaka, v, 1, 1, in Mantras we have : 

mana ivdpdrvami vdyur iva dokabhttr bhtiydsdvi | and 
ahar iva svarit rdtrir iva'jrriyo hhuydsdm | 

But in these cases attraction of the predicate to the object 
of comparison is an adequate explanation.''' 

Sa kilbisam hlatvaii now presents fewer difficulties, and 
it is fair to accept Del brack’s suggestion that kilbisatn 
is a nominative, “ lie becomes a reproach.” Compare e.g. 
Iliad, xvi, 498 ; rrol yap iyo) . . Kary^fydri koX 

while Sophokles, O.Tl, 1494, makes Oidipous call his 
daughters toluvt SveiSr}, or Iliad, iv, 235 : ov yap eirl 

^ VergL Synf., i, 370-2. 

A good example is Mfiitrdyanl SainJiifd, ii, 4, 8 ; of. Tdn4ya Mahd- 
hrdhmana, xx, J4, 5. 

^ V, 332. ■* La doctrine du sacrifice, p. 23. 

® Delbriick and Speijer ignore the usage, it seems. Gf. cases in t 4 ayn 
like Coridi oppidum captim, Livy, ii, 33, 9. 
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yltevSetrai ^ irarffp Zev^ eacrer* a/xuyo?. Another possibility^ 
but for the presence of the other examples, sa or ta idairi 
hhavisyati or bhavisyanti, would be to find here the 
adverbial sa seen in m yadi of the ^atapatJia Brdhmand 
and elsewhere,^ but the usage, though it goes to examples 
as strange as ^atapatlui Brdhmamiy i, 6, 3, 3 ; sa yat soma- 
pdnam (head) dsa tatah kapinjalah samabhavat, seems 
yet not to be found thus except with yat, yadi, ya, ydvat, 
and similar expressions.^ This is natural, for the history 
of the case is simply that of an anacoluthon : the sentence 
♦begins with the logical subject, but in the course of its 
development the whole form is changed, and the sa 
remains in the air, with the result that in some cases 
sa yadi becomes n mere meaningless phrase. 

There remains sa rdstram mibhavat, followed by tatr 
vai sa rdstram abluimt, and rdstram eva bhavati. I have 
little doubt that in the absence of the context the last 
sentence would be taken by any scholar as the kingdom 
becomes (his) ”, nor do T think that even in the context 
this is wrong. Bhavati occui*s twice in the remainder 
of the section in its normal sense and construction, and 
there is no need to doubt the sense. "But the two 
remaining sentences can only be explained by assuming 
a slight textual corruption. I would read in the second sa 
rdstram dbhavat, an easy and no doubt an old error, and 

^ There seems no neeci to alter the accent as suggested by Aristarchos’ 
reading. The word is concrete here and not abstract (cf. Leaf, ad loc., 
with Monro, Homeric Grammar \ p. 105). So in Iliad, iv, 242, we have 
“ye reproaches” ! And cf. Safapatha Brahmatia, iii, 1, 3, 7 ; 
drnr rdi piirumk, “the man is a wound ” ; Wackerniigel, Altindische 
Gramniatik, ii, 1, p. 5. 

Delbriick, Synt. Forach., v, 215, 216, stated that the use could only 
be found in the Satapatha Brdhmatm, from which instances were cited 
by the Petersburg Dictionary. Caland, Ueher das rituelle Sutra des 
Baudhdyamti p. 46, adds examples from that Srauta Sutra, and reiterates 
Delbriick’s assertion. But see my Aitareya AranyaJea, p. 246, and for 
a similar development in Early English, Kellner, English Syntax^ 
pp. 68 seq. 

® See a list in the St» Petersburg Dictionary, vii, 452. 
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then take the verb as dhhavati. Then all is in order, 
and dbhavati naturally governs an accusative, as in 
Rgveda, x, 153, 3 : sd vUvd bhdva Ohlixivalp, and in prose 
Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 3, 7 : atha kena rupemmarp, 
lokam dbhavati u The accusative has the sense 

necessary through the preposition as Gaedicke ^ has 
sensibly pointed out, and the same sense is usually given 
by abhisa'fYibhavatiy as in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding the last citation from the Aitareya, and often in 
the Brahrnana style.^ 

Whether the construction with the accusative has any ^ 
real existence is doubtful. The instance, Muitrdyam 
Upanisad, vi, 10, referred to by Hopkins,^ is one of the 
accusatives of specification, panca svdduni 
hhavantiy and even if correct — which I do not believe, 
for we know that the text of the Upanisads is often 
wrong ^ — is no parallel to the construction assumed in the 
St, Feternburg Dictionary, Hopkins^ ignores the two 
Epic examples (one a v.l.) given by the Dictionary, but 
cites bhdmir bhavati bhumidam, Mbh,, *xv, 62, 30, but 
this is from the pseudo-epic, and stands on the same 
footing of honour as driyate 'drsyate cdpi, ibid., xiii, 14, 
160, though that has the dignity of a Varttika® to conceal 
its demerits. Such an accusative is merely bad Sanskrit 
and of no syntactical value, any more than the extra- 
ordinary productions of later Sanskrit, like the Panca- 
dandacliattraprahandha,^ 

^ Der Accusativ im Veda, p. 94. 

“ St. Petersburg Dictionary, v, 338. 

® Greek Epic of India, p. 473 ; cf. JAOS., xxviii, 286. 

* Cf. my Sdiikhdyana Aranyaka, p. xiv, and the absurd npanisamsiida 
in Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 2, 3 ; Max M.uller, S.B.E., i, p. Ixxxii. 

® Op. cit., p. 265. 

** On Panini, vi, 3, 73, see Aufrecht, JKAS., 1906, p. 993. The Epic 
passage remains, so far as I know, the earliest certain example in 
Sanskrit. The passages from the Vedanta referred to by Eranke, 
ZDM(t., xlviii, 84, are disposed of by Thibaut, ibid., 540. The Pali 
and Prakrit passages are all late, and some doubtful. ^ ^ 

’ Weber’s ed., pp. 2 seq. 
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^ TraTTjp Zev^ eaaer' apooyo^. Another possibility, 
but for the presence of the other examples, sa or ta ixiaTjfi 
bhavifiyati or bfutvisyanti, would be to tind here the 
adverbial sa seen in sa yadi of the ^atapatlui Brdhmana 
and elsewliere,^ but the usage, though it goes to examples 
as strange as Satapatlia BrCihvnuuty i, 6, 3, 3; sa yat soma- 
panatn (head) asa tafah lea pinjalah. sainahhavat, seems 
yet not to be found thus except with yat, yadi, ya, yavai, 
and similar expressions.^ This is natural, for the history 
of the case is simply that of an anacoluthon : the sentence 
^-begins with the logical subject, but in the course of its 
development the whole form is changed, and the m 
remains in the air, with the result that in some cases 
sa yadi becomes a mere meaningless phrase. 

There remains sa rdstraiih mlhhavat, followed by tair 
vai sa rdstram abhavat, and rdstram eva hhavati. I have 
little doubt that in the absence of the context the last 
sentence would be taken by any scholar as the kingdom 
becomes (his) ”, nor do I think that even in the context 
this is wrong. Bhavati occurs twice in the remainder 
of the section in its normal sense and construction, and 
there is no need to doubt the sense. ®ufc» the two 
remaining sentences can only be explained by assuming 
a slight textual corruption. I would read in the second sa 
rdstram abhavat, an easy and no doubt an old error, and 

^ There seems no need to alter the accent os suggested by Aristarchos’ 
reading. The word is concrete here and not abstract (cf. Leaf, ad loc. , 
with Monro, Homeric Granvnuir^, p. 105). So in Iliad, iv, 242, we have 
“y® reproaches” ! And cf. Satapatha Brahmarui, iii, 1, 3, 7 : 
4rnr vdi purmah, “the man is a wound”; Wackernagel, AltiwUaclie 
Orammaiih, ii, 1, p. 5. 

Belbriick, Synt, Forach., v, 215, 216, stated that the use could only 
be found in the Satapatha Bnlhmaiui, from which instances were cited 
by the SL Petershnnj Dictioimry. Caland, Ueher da^ rituelle Sutra des 
Baudhdyam, p. 46, adds examples from that Srauta Sutra, and reiterates 
Delbriick’s assertion. But see my Aiiareya Aranyaha, p. 246, and for 
a similar development in Early English, Kellner, English Syntax^ 
pp. 68 seq. 

* See a list in the St, Petershur/j Dictionary, vii, 452. 
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then take the verb as abhavati. Then all is in order, 
and dWuwati naturally governs an accusative, as in 
Rgvedai x, 153, 3 : sA visvd hhUva OhhavaJp^ and in prose 
Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 3, 7 : afha kemi rilpenemai^i 
lokam abhavati 3 nih. The accusative has the sense 
necessary through the preposition as Gaedicke ^ has 
sensibly pointed out, and the same sense is usually given 
by ahhimmbJuivatiy as in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding the last citation from the Aitareya^ and often in 
the Brahmana style.^ 

Whether the construction with the accusative has any* 
real existence is doubtful. The instance, Malfrayani 
Upaninad, vi, 10, referred to by Hopkins,^ is one of the 
accusatives of specification, indriydrtlhdn paTica svaduni 
hhavantiy and even if correct — which I do not believe, 
for we know that the text of the Upanisads is often 
wrong ^ — is no parallel to the construction assumed in the 
Si, Petersburg Dictionary, Hopkins^ ignores the two 
Epic examples (one a v.l.) given by the Didio'oaryf but 
cites bhdmir bhuvati bhilmidam, Mbh,, xv, 62, 30, but 
this is from the pseudo-epic, and stands on the same 
footing of honour as drsyafe 'drsyate edpi, ibid., xiii, 14, 
160, though that has the dignity of a Varttika® to conceal 
its demerits. Such an accusative is merely bad Sanskrit 
and of no syntactical value, any more than the extra- 
ordinary productions of later Sanskrit, like the Panca- 
da ndachattraprabaTidh « 

^ Der A ccttmiiv im Veda, p. 94. 

St. Peterahnrff Dictionary, v, 338. 

^ Greek Ejoic of India, p. 473 ; cf. JAOS., xxviii, 286. 

* Cf. my Sdukhdyana Aranyaha, p. xiv, and the absurd upanisasamda 
in Aitareya AranyaJca, ii, 2, 3 ; Max Muller, S.B.E., i, p. Ixxxii. 

® Op. cit., p. 265. 

** On Panini, vi, 3, 73, see Aufrecht, JRAS., 1906, p. 993. The Epic 
passage remains, so far as I know, the earliest certain example in 
Sanskrit. The passages from the Vedanta referred to by Fraiike, 
ZDMG., xlviii, 84, are disposed of by Thibaut, ibid., 540. The Pali 
and Prakrit passages are all late, and some doubtful. ^ 

Weber’s ed., pp. 2 seq. 
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II. The Conditional. 

The use of the conditional in Yedic presents some 
interesting traces of a tendency to develop a natural 
form of indirect speecli, as compared with the clumsy 
expedient of repeating the form of the direct speech 
usual in Vedic and Sanskrit. It is well known that in 
Homer ^ the indirect is expressed, not by the artificial 
present or future tenses of Attic syntax, but by the more 
natural pasts, and in the case of the future by a periphrasis 
with /LteXXcD, as in the Iliad, ovBe ro rjSr) 6 ov ireiaeadaL 
efieXKev. Now in the Vedic for this use we find a precise 
parallel in the use of the conditional, and the disappearance 
of the use is due to the same facts which prevented the 
growth of a regular system of indirect speech in Sanskrit. 

In RV., ii, 30, 2, we have : yo Vrtrasya tiinami atra- 
bharisyat pra iayi janitrl vidimt uvaca, | Tlie sense is 
doubtful,^ but the abJuirisyat is clearly a past of a 
hJiarinyati in the mouth or mind of ja'idtrl, I do not 
think tliat the example shows the proper and original 
sense of tlie conditional as denoting that something was 
going to be done. It seems to me no more than a past 
form of bluirisyati. This appears very clearly from 
Satapatha Brdhmam, iii, 7, 8, 1 : ciraip fan mene yad 
vdmh pavyadhmyata 1 The sense ‘‘ was going to” is quite 
impossible, and it is equally impossible to treat tiiis as 
conditional, as does Whitney. The idea in Piiruravas’ 
mind was paridltasyami ; in the past that becomes _/>ar- 
yadhasyafa by a natural analogy. Quite similar are 
Maitrdyanl Samkitd, i, 8, 1 ; 9, 3 : m tad eva ^idvindat 
Prajdpafir yairdhosyat; Taittirlya Brdhmana, iii, 11, 8, 7: 

^ Monro, Homeric Urammar'^, p. 245. 

“ Ludwig takes the mother as Indra’s motlier ; the natural sense is 
Vrtra's mother. Cf. Oldeiiberg, Ifgoeda, p. 211. 

- '* So Whitney, Samkrif (Hrammar, p. 339 ; cf, Delbriick, SynJ. Forntch., 
V, 365-7. If this theory of the origin of the conditional were correct, it 
wpuld be very strange that there should be such a v'ery limited use of 
the form in that sense. 
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sa vai tarjfi navi'iidad yasmai tarri daJc^vidm mie^yai ; 
and the same principle — and not the conditional or “ was 
going to be” sense — explains ^atapatha Brahmaimy iii, 
7, 3, 1 : na ha va etaainm affre paSavas cak^amire yad 
annam abhavi^yan ; viii, 6, 2, 1 : na haiso Hah pv/ra 
tasmd alam dsa yac chriyam adhdrayisyat ; in either case 
a future is before the mind of the subject of the main 
clause ; the same principle explains ibid., iii, 7, 3, 12 : 
He etasnvl ddhriyanta yad havir ahhavi^ycm. 

The transition in sense to a conditional proper is a 
natural one, and notoriously that use — of a past unreal 
condition — is the only abiding use of the conditional. 
But its real origin as a reflected future is neatly illustrated 
by the alternative form usj^d in Mail ray anl Samhitd, 
iv, 1, 9 : te vai devds tarn 'iwLvindan yasmin yajnasya 
hrdrwni 'tndrksydmahu ^ iti. In the face of that example 
the force of the conditional as a future thrown into the 
past can hardly be denied. Accordingly I do not regard 
the akarisyam of Aitareya Brdhmaiia, vi, 33 : safdywni 
ijdm akaripjam sahasrdyum purusam, as does Whitney, 
as a case of “ was going to ”, but with Delbrtick I prefer 
to take it as a conditional with suppressed protasis : the 
suppression is very natural, as the immediately preceding 
words make it plain, apehi alaso 'hhur yo me vdcam 
uvadhlh, and in the Gopatha it is actually supplied 
( prdgrahlsyah). 

There' remains Batapatha Brdhmam, iv, 4, 2, 3 : tata 
evdsya bhayam vlydya kasTndd hy abhesyat That may 
be interpreted either as bhe^ydmi (a common use in 
questions’^) thrown into the past, or as a conditional proper. 
In Chdndogya Upanimd, vi, 1, 3, uta tarn ddeSam 
aprdksyah, Speijer reads apraknyaJi, and renders ‘‘ Would 

^ So emended by Whitney and Delbriick from arksyamiha of von 
Schroeder’s text. 

® Delbriick, op, cit., pp. 290 seq. 

^ Vediache wnd Sanskrit Syntax, p. 60. 
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that thou hadst asked the instruction but I agree with 
B5htlingk ^ in rejecting this rendering. 

The use of the conditional in the case of present unreal 
conditions is not primitive, but follows naturally from the 
use in past conditions, just as probably the use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in present unreal conditions in 
Latin is derived from the use in past conditions, whicli 
necessarily are unreal. In many cases the transition is 
very easy : if in SatapatJia Brdhmana, xi, 5, 3, 13, youl 
evarjfh ndvak^yo murdhd te vy apatisyat occurs, the sense 
*'If thou hadst not spoken so, thy head would have 
fallen” passes by a natural development into ‘-'If thou 
wert not to speak so, thy head would fall and even in 
the Brahmana literature the Batapatha has the use ; see 
vi, 7, 3, 9 ; viii, 3, 3, 7. In many passages of the later 
literature either sense will do quite well, e.g. in the 
passage of the ^ahuntald^ kirri vabhavisyad Arunas 
tamasdm vihhettd fxim cet saluhmikiram dlmri ndkariiiyat, 
the sense may be equally How could Aruna have become 
the destroyer of the darkness ? ” or “ How could Aruna 
now be ? ” 

The transfer of the use to the present- leads naturally 
to confusion with the optative, as an expression of a 
possible condition, and the optative on its part becomes 
transferred to the unreal condition, a function which it 
has not in the Vedic language, sq that instances^ like 
Mbh.y viii, 70, 27, bhrdtaram jyestham adya yadi hanydh 
him uttaram akarisyah,^ or yii, 72, 71, yady evam aham 

» ZDMG., xli, 187. 

“ Indeed, Whitney, op. cit., p. 339, cites the passage in this sense from 
the Gopaf Jta Brahmana. 

® Cited by Whitney, loc. cit. 

* Cf. Holtzmann, Orammatischea ana dem Mahahhdrata, pp. 36, 37 ; 
BOhtlingk, ZDMG., xli, 187. 

® Cf. Manu, vii, 20 (Bohtlingk, 8dcha. Ber., 1896, p. 250), yadi na 
prarMyed rdjd dandarp, damfyesv atandritah | ^QJe mat^am ivdpakayau 
d^rhalarp halavattarah (so Medhatithi and Govindaraja, with the v.l. 
ivdhiijpaynT^), where the condition is possible. 
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ajndayam oMktdn raksarw mama putrasya Pandu- 
pdncdldn mayd gujdo hliavet, which are present and past 
conditions respectively, are found, and the conditional can 
alternate with a decidedly future form, as in v, 48, 55, 
yadd drastd . . . tadd yuddliam Dltdjrtardstro *nvatapsyat, 
Holtzmann cites also two strange examples from the 
MaJmhhdrata where an aorist replaces a conditional, viz., 
viii, 68 , 5, idarti yadi Dvaitavaiie *py acahmh-vayavi 
tatak 'praptalcdUim . . . wpaisydTifm, Mid x\i\, 1 ,' 12 , a/tam 
samare gamitak satrubhih kmyam ahhuvisyam yadi 
purd na tvdm evam siJbduhkJiartam adrdkf<am. Neither 
case seems to me very probable : in the latter adrala^yam 
presents itself as irresistible, for the error to odrak^am 
was inevitable,^ and then a facile conjecture would bring 
adrdkmm. In the former case, acak^yah is palaeographically 
very easy : it is true that the form cak^yati is not found 
and is irregular, but rahfye occurs in Rdindyana, i, 61 , 19 ; 
rak^ydmi in BrluitkatlidTrianjari, ii, 2, 2, 241 ; lla^yati in 
Rdmdyana, iv, 40, 39 , and cf. didhaksydmiy ibid., iii, 68 , 
27,^ and I have little hesitation in reading acaksyah. It 
is true that past tenses (imperfect and pluperfect) have 
a marked force in similar conditional sentences in Latin, 
but the evidence in Vedic or Sanskrit is inadequate to 
support such a usage in them. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


The Translation of the term “Bhagavat”. 

The word Bliagavat is the principal name applied 
by Bhagavatas to the Supreme Deity. It is by origin an 
epithet, and has a number of allied meanings. Monier- 
Williams’ Dictionary gives the following : '' possessing 
fortune, fortunate, prosperous, happy ; glorious, illustrious, 
divine, adorable, venerable ; holy,*’ 

^ See references in my Aitareya Aranyaha, pp. 245, *246. 

“ See Michelson, JAOS., xxv, 136, 142. 
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■As Bi name of the Deity the question arises whether 
it should be treated as a proper name, and not translated, 
or whether it should be treated as an adjective, and 
translated. Most writers on the subject follow the latter 
alternative. Thus, in their translations of the Bhagavad 
GUd, Cockburn Thompson uses “ The Holy One ”, Telang 

The Deity ”, Barnett ‘‘ The Lord ”, and Garbe Der 
Erhabene ”. Only Govindacarya employs “ Sri Bhagavan ”. 

All native writers use the word with an underlying 
consciousness of a meaning contained in it. I think, 
therefore; that those who translate follow the right course. 
The question accordingly arises as to what is the best 
translation. We should consider, not what is in our 
opinion the true meaning of the word, but what the 
word, as an epithet, connotes to a Bhagavata — not what 
it ought to mean to him, but what it does mean to him. 
Now the meanings fall into two groups. These deal with 
it, respectively, as qualifying the Deity either subjectively 
or objectively. If He is qualified subjectively, then the 
word must mean Blissful ”, ‘‘ Holy ”, or something of that 
kind. If He is qualified objectively, then it must mean 
“ He Who is blessed by others ”, or He Whom others 
consider as Holy ”, and so on. I think that Indian ideas 
all follow this latter interpretation, and therefore, in 
dealing with the Bhagavatas, after much consideration 
and much vacillation, I have taken to using “ The 
Adorable” as the equivalent of “Bhagavat”. The 
reason for my adopting this translation is that the word 
is etymologically connected with hhakta and hhalcti, and 
that Bhagavatas are aware of this and lay stress upon 
it. For numerous examples from Bhagavata Sanskrit 
literature see the ^ahdakalpadruTmi s.v. Bhagavadbhakta. 
That the root idea of the word “ Bhagavat ” is Some one 
to be adored ” is borne out by that work and also by the 
Vdcaspatya, both of which, after quoting the verse 
diJvarusya, etc., reproduced below, give as the equivalent 
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or sum of all the meanings catalogued pujyak. Similarly, 
in the 45tli chapter of the Devl-puramt (quoted in the 
Vdcaspatya), Devi is called Bhagavati because — 

•sevyate yd suraih sarvaih tdm cai \u bhajate yatalp 
(llidtnr bhaje *ti sevdydThy “ Bhagavaty ” eva sd amrtd, 

A full account of what the word “ Bhagavat ” means 
to a Bhagavata will be found in the Vhim Purdna (VI, 
V, 69 fF.). Most of the text is printed in che notes to 
Wilson’s translation, and it is curious that attention has 
not been more directed to this important passage. The 
essential part, quoted by all Bhagavatas, is — 

it'U'varasya samagrasya dharmasya yascinak kriyah, 
Jndna-vairdgyayds cai *va mnndm ^^b^taga ” iti *ngand. 

This is based on an absurd comparison of hhaga with 
bha-ga, but it is valuable as expressing what a Bhagavata 
thought the name implied. In the 71st verse it is said 
that the word Bhagavat ” is used in worship {ptijdydm 
“ Bhagavac ” chahdah kriyate hy anpaedrikah). In the 
77 th verse it is specially said to be ‘Hhe general 
denomination of an adorable object” {pajyapaddrthdkti- 
par ibhdmsaina7ivitah), “ used in a special signification 
with reference to the Supreme,” i.e. as a proper name of 
the Supreme. Ratnagarbha’s commentary on this passage 
makes the meaning quite clear. 

For these reasons I do not think that any adjective 
signifying merely a condition, such as “ Blissful ” or 
‘‘ Happy ”, indicates correctly the idea felt by Bhagavatas 
in applying the word “ Bhagavat ” to the Supreme. 
I think we must use some adjective implying worship, 
or adoration, due to be paid to Him, and hence, as at 
present advised, I think “ Adorable ” is the most suitable 
word. If, however, a better one is suggested, I shall be 
ready to adopt it. These remarks are put forth to invite 
. criticism. The point is not unimportant, and it would be 
well if all scholars could agree upon the same translatiojJ, 

11 
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The word ^'Bfaagavafc” is also employed in Buddhist 
theology, but, as this lies outside the region of my studies, 
I do not venture to make any suggestion in regard to its 
use in that religion. ‘'Buddha '' itself is also, of course, 
an adjective, but in Europe its use as a proper name is 
now so firmly established that it would be hopeless to 
advocate its translation wherever it occurs. But the 
general remarks made in regard to Bliagavat ” apply 
with equal cogency to it. 

George A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

Nov€mh*r 11 , 1909 


The Modern Indo-Aryan Polite Imperative. 

The origin of the so-called “ Polite Imperative ” of 
HindOstani and other cognate languages has never yet 
been definitely determined. It usually ends in iye, as in 
mariye, please to kill ; but sometimes in Hindostani, and 
almost always in the western languages, in jiye, je, or 
some similar termination commencing with a j, as in 
H. dyiye, please to give ; hnjiye, please to become, and 
so on. Lassen (hist., pp. 355 flf.) and Trumpp (Sindhi 
Grammar, p. 2(j8) doubtfully attribute the forms to 
the Sanskrit Precative, and in this they are followed 
by Beames (0.6?., hi, p. 111). Hoernle {G.Q., p. 340) 
derives the iye forms from the future, and the jiye forms 
from the passive. There is no doubt that the latter is 
a possible phonetic equation. The Apabhraih^a Prakrit 
form of diyate is dijjai, from which we can at once 
derive dlje or dyiye. 

A suggestion made some time ago by Dr. Konow has 
given me a clue which has led me to the conviction that 
Irtssen’s conjecture was right, and that both the iye and 
the jiy^ forms are derived from the Sanskrit Precative. 
A ^reference to p. 330 of PischePs Prakrit Grammar 
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will give all the necessary materials for coming to a 
conclusion. 

The second person singular of the Sanskrit Precative 
ended in yds. Thus bhdyds, mayst thou be ; deyds, may at 
thou give ; mdrydSy rnayst thou kill. In Apabhraiii^a this 
yds assumed two forms. Sometimes it became jjahi and 
sometimes lahii so that we find forms sucli as hojjdhi 
(from bhUyds), mayst thou be ; dejjahi, mayst thou give ; 
and indriahi, mayst thou kill. From the first set are 
descended HindCstani forms such as hdjiye and dljiye, 
while, from the second, we have forms such as mdriye. 

This explanation does not account for a few forms of 
common occurrence which are usually looked upon as 
polite imperatives with special idiomatic meanings. Such 
are Marathi mhanaje, that is to say, videlicet ; pdhije, it 
is necessary ; Gujarati jdiye, it is necessary ; Hindustani 
chdhiye, it is necessary; and jdniye in phrases such as 
kydjdniye ki, how does one know that ? 

Here I think that Hoernle’s explanation gives the right 
clue. These are not imperatives or pre^atives, but are 
simple present passives, the derivation of which offers no 
difficulty, while their modern forms happen by accident 
to coincide with those of the modern polite imperatives. 
These passives are common in Rajasthani, and in the 
Aryan languages of the Himalaya, in the case of all 
transitive verbs. As passives : — 

mhxmaje means literally it is said ”. 

'pdhije and joiye mean literally " it is looked after”. 
chdhiye means literally ‘‘ it is desired ” ; and 
kydjdniye ki means what is known that ” or how is 
it known that ” ? 

Cambeklbt. 

November 11 , 1909 . 


George A. Griersoh. 
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Indonesian Alphabets 

On p. 113 of the li^^port of the Committee on the 
Organisation of Oriental Studies in London (1909) 
I notice tlie statement that “tlie people of the Malay 
Archipelago iiiv’entcd nine different written characters 
before their general conversion to Mahomedanisin 

This is a curious survival (or revival) of an exploded 
idea. Its original author, I believe, was John Crawfurd, 
who maintained it unswervingly, from the first of his 
works {History of the Indian Arrhiprlago. 1820, vol. ii, 
pp. 75 seq.) to the last {Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands^ 1850, passim). In this respect he was 
like the Bourbons, he learned notliing and forgot nothing. 

As a matter of fact, the Indonesian alphabets are of 
Indian origin. Half an hour’s study of Holle’s Tabel van 
Oud- en Nieww-Indische Alpfuibetten (1882) and Kern’s 
commentary thereon {Eene Bijdrage tot de Pidaeographie 
van Nederlandscli Indie, Bijdr. tot de Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 4® Volgr., vi, 
p. 133 seq.) will suffice to convince anyone of the relation- 
ship of these scripts inter se and their common descent 
from an early South Indian form of alphabet. 

C. O. Blagden. 


Who is the Author of the Dhvanikarikas i 

The learned editors of the Kavyamdld, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Durgaprasad and Mr. Kashinath Pandurang 
Parab, were the first to remark the distinction between the 
Dhvanikdra and the Vrttilcdra Anandavardhana, which 
was not carefully noted or was even forgotten by writers 
like Jayaratha, the commentator on Ruyyaka’s Aiam/cam- 
sarvasva (p. 119, Kdvyamdld edition of the Alamlcdra- 
sarvasva), Mammata and Abhinavagupta generally dis- 
tinguish carefully between the two. Dr. Jacobi of Bonn 
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hAs also taken up this important question in his Intro- 
duction to the translation of the Dhvariydloka (pp. 14-18) ; 
but he has not come to any conclusion as to who composed 
the Kdrikd^if altliough he thinks he may place the author 
of these Kdrilcds about 820 A.D., or more than a full 
generation after Udbhata Bhatta, the author of the 
KdvydUinikdraramnmmmjrahu, who in ch. \i, 17 of the 
same work pronounced Rasa to be the soul of poetry 

The writer of 

this note thinks that the author can be traced, as may be 
seen from the following considerations. 

The Dhvanydloka is otherwise called 

(MS. and (MS. ER), as can be 

seen from the variants given in the footnotes of the 
Dkvanydloka (p. 50, Kdvymndld). Aufrecht’s Catalogw 
Catalogoruvi gives the additional title • 

Now we know that the titles of commentaries end in 
EITETtE!, 'JTErnr, etc., and they are explained 

as or 

(or or IT^nr: or etc. This is 

quite natural, since the commentaries are considered as 
mediums of help (or Hilfsmittel ’’ as the German scholars 
call these). Can we explain these titles similarly, then ? 

The third line in the penult, verse of the Dhvanydloka 
runs thus : 

which helps us to explain and as 

or ^»r: tin i But liow shall we explain 

We find the last verse thus : — 

tjPfnnf Ti- 

nrer nftmrfwrt ' 
n3rTwewi«(n1?nwmftnt- 

The third line of this verse, too, may solve the riddle. 
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whieh we find it does. We find that AnandavardhatiA 
expounds the truth about (or nature of) good poetry 
(W^WfrfBf) in order to make rise (from obscurity) 

(lit. to obtain rise (fi*om obscurity) for Sahrdaya). 
May not, tlien, mean ‘‘commentary which 

illumines the poet ” (i.e. his work, viz. the 

Dhmnikarikd^, which Anandavardhana reclaimed from 
death due to obscurity) ? 

Further, we find that Abhinavagupta, the commentator 
on the DlivanydloJm , is also not negligent in mentioning the 
author of the Dhvanydloka. In his benedictory stanza — 

ft^Rn!Tci: (^) ii 

Abhinavagupta in this beautiful verse, which defines 
poetry as Shakespeare does in his play A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (‘' The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
etc.), makes a bow to the poet ‘who 

was the first to propagate, or publish, the novel (or 
marvellous) truth about poetry TTBRCft). 

The concluding verse about the Dhvanydlolcaj quoted 
above, shows that this truth flashed on the minds of those 
whose minds were ripe by consideration of poetry before 
the Dhvanikdra, but then it again disappeared 

The word in the title, as given by the valuable 

MS. is very important, os it occurs not only in the 
title of Abhinavagupta’s commentary, which is called 
but also occurs in the title of Bhatta- 
nfi-yaka’s work Hrdayadarpana, which Dr. Jacobi, on the 
authority of some MSS. perhaps, calls in his 

Introduction to his translation of the Dhvanydloka (p. 12). 
This work was shown to be a criticism on the Dhvanydlolca 
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in my paper on “ What is the HrdayadarpaijaV’ (JRAS., 
April, 1909). Mahimabhatta in his Vyalctiviveka (ch. i, 
y. 4) refers to this work of Bhattanayaka JW 

^ra'gtn:ftgRJr«Igrar% i.e. he feels 

unable to criticize the Dhvanydlolca properly, since he has 
not seen the of Bhattanayaka. 

V. V. SOVANT. 


Ibrahim b. Adham 

In continuation of Mr. Beveridge’s note (JRAS., 1909, 
‘ p. 751) my recent studies enable me to say that the subject 
of Colonel Hanna s picture, which had been erroneously 
interpreted as being ‘ Angels ministering unto Christ ”, 
was (juite a commonplace topic for the artists of the Indo- 
Persian or Mughal school, and was ti*eated by them with 
considerable variation of detail. 

I have noticed the following instances : — 

B.M. Add. folio SO. — Ibrahim b. Adham is 

approached by four angels on foot bearing vessels of food, 
but there are no flying angels, and the discontented darvish 
is lacking. The scenery is among hills. The picture dates 
from the eighteenth century, and belonged to Sir Elijah 
Impey. The lal>el is Taswlr Padshah S'ldUln Adham 
Nawdh Muza far Jang. 

Johnson Collection, I.O., Bk. vi, No. 6. — Here, too, the 
visiting angels are four in number. The darvish sits 
sulking at the mouth of a cave. 

Ihid., Bk. xiv, No. 1 . — Five angels standing, two flying, 
and the darvish in the right-hand corner. 

Collection of C. Hercules Read, Esq . — Several variants, 
some with the saint’s name appended. 

In all cases the traditional likeness of Ibrahim is 
preserved, and any picture dealing with the legend can 
be instantly recognized, whether labelled or not. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


Nbvenilter 13 , 1909 . 
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Vasudeva of Panini IY, iii, 98 

In Part IV of JRAS. for 1909 (p. 1122) Dr. Grierson, 
referring to a previous note of Professor Kielhorn (Part II 
of JRAS. for 1908, pp. 502 ff.), states the Professor's view 
to be that Patahjali therefore implies tliat here the word 
* Vasudeva ' is merely an ordinary proper name, and is not 
the name of a god This does not appear to me to be 
quite what Professor Kielhorn says. For his words are 
“ the word indeed conveys an honorific sense, but would 
be equally applicable to a human being Professor 
Kielhorn, here, does not deny its applicability to a divine 
being ; but it must be confessed that the trend of his 
argument is towards making out Vasudeva to be an 
ordinary individual. For he says (Vasudeva) “ is the 
proper name of an individual called Vasudeva . . . 
In either case the word, ‘ tatrabhavatah,' by whicl) 
‘ saiiijnaisha ' is followed, docs not in the least suggest 
that the personage denoted by the proper name is a divine 
being Neither does it, I assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being : and this is plain from Dr. Kielhorn's 
own statement that the word is equally applicable to 
a human being. “ Equally ” with whom ? It must be 
“ equally ” with divine beings. And certainly the word 
‘rtatrabhavat” means ‘‘respected", “revered", “ worshipful", 
and may be applied to men as well as gods. And in the 
very passage in Patahjali, with which Professor Kielhorn 
compares the Vasudeva passage, “ tatrabhavatah " is used 
of Prajapati, who is called “Sarva”, i.e. “all". Prajapati 
can be “ all " only in the sense that he is the material 
cause (^HT^fl^) of all that exists. This sense is assigned 
to Patanjali's words “ " by Kaiyata. 

Prajapati therefore is the creator, and to him is applied 
the epithet “tatrabhavatah". Why not, then, may the 
same expression bo understood to imply that Vasudeva 
"vilSis a god or a divine being ? 
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I do agi*ee with Professor Kielhorn in thinking that 
the correct reading is tatrabhavatah ”, and not “ tatra- 
bhagavatah”, which I accepted on a former occasion on 
the evidence of the Benares edition. But tatrabhavat ” 
is applicable equally to gods and men, Patafijali himself 
having used it in the case of the god Prajapati. 

In all the passages, containing forms of the word 
tatrabhavat ” referred to by Professor Kielhorn, except 
three, the grammatical connexion gives the substantives 
which are qualified by the epithet “tatrabhavat”. In 
two of these three, the wording of both of which is 
the grammatical connexion does rot bring 
out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the sense 
is : “ This is the name of the worshipf il.^' Thus stated, 
the word “ worshipful ” indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, i.e. a god. In the passage under P. IV, ii, 25, 
Prajapati is mentioned as equivalent to ka ; but in 
connexion with another argument, and not with that 
which ends with “ And this mention 

enables us to determine in the manner indicated above 
who it is that is meant by the epithet “ worshipful ” 
not followed by any substantive. If the general epithet 
“ worshipful ” thus indicates a god in this passage, there 
is every reason for understanding that that expression 
indicates a god in the Vasudeva passage (I^^ hi, 98). 

Vasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the 
wliole literature in which they are so associated Vasudeva 
is the name of a divine being. And the traditional inter- 
pietation of Pataiijali's passage is that by “ tatrabhavatah ' 
is meant such a being. The instance from the Ka^ika, 
which I found out for myself when Professor Kielhorn’s 
note first appeared, has already been given by Dr. Grierson. 
Kaiyata's explanation is “ fiRirC Tf 

’ 51 IW i.e. the sense is, Vasudeva is to be 

understood as a certain eternal deity which is the 
supreme soul. The “ tatrabhavatah '' occurring in the 
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third passage is taken by Professor Kielhom as used in 
an ironical sense. But even here, since it is used without 
a substantive, ** tatrabhavatah ” is understood by Nagoji- 
bhatta in his explanation of Kaiyata*s comment on 
Patanjali's text as equivalent to Isvara or God. Ii^vara 
is supposed to have taken upon himself the rdle of an 
opponent of the Vedas to delude the Daityas, and to have 
littered the verse quoted by Patahjali.^ Thus in all the 
three passages in which tatrabhavatah ” is not followed 
by a substantive, i.e. is itself used substantively, the sense 
is “ of God, or a God ”, on the evidence of Patanjali 
himself, Kaiyata, and Nagojibhatta. 

Patanjali, for these reasons, and on his evidence Panini 
also, may be safely taken to speak of Vasudeva as a divine 
being. I understood them in this sense in an article 
I wrote formerly ; and propose so to understand them 
in writing a work for the Orundriss, which I intend 
doing if my eyesight is restored. 

R. G. BllANDARKAll. 

Vasudeva of Panini 

When taking part in the joint discussion, which ensued 
in connexion with the papers which Messrs. Grierson and 
Barnett read at Oxford (September, 1908), at the Congress 
of “ History of Religions ”, I mentioned what Dr. Grierson 
has now published in the JRAS. (1909, p. 1122). I quoted 
then from memory the two Sutras, one relating to Bun 
and the other relating to Bun, and cited the following line 
from KdSiJcd Vritti: Na catra Bun-Bunorviseso vidyate 
kimartham Vasudeva gi'ahanam, etc. 

1 Pat. (Kielhorn’s ed., vol. i, 3): IPT THTW?!: I 

Kaiy. : ffif I irart*! I Nag. : 
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Dr. Grieraon was present at the aforesaid discussion. 
But I fear he soon forgot what I stated ; and so it is 
that he has not mentioned in liis note that I had pointed 
out that the Sutra of Panini referred to does not relate to 
Krsna. 

In tJie year 1905 (Amrh 1311 Beng. Era), I published 
an elaborate paper in the well-known Bengali Journal 
Pravdsi (pp. Ill et seq.) to establish the point that even in 
the middle of the second century n.c., Krsna— a god of 
the Abhiras — was not being worshipped as a deity by the 
high-class Aryans. The Sutras referred to above have 
been fully discussed in that paper. 

At the same time I must assert (as I did when 1 took 
part in the discussion I have spoken of rt Oxford) that we 
can get enough material, even in the Vedas, to prove that 
“ religion of love ” has been in existence in India from the 
remotest antiquity. Besides the text I cited at Oxford 
from memory, I refer readers to those Riks of the Rigveda, 
where a god has been worshipped as a father, and has 
been stated to bear love towards the worshippers — the 
sons : e.g. — i, 1-9 ; i, 31-10 ; i, 31-14 ; i, 31-16 ; etc., etc. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 

Calcutta. 

Novemher 10, 1900. 


Note on the above 

I r( 3 grot that, when writing the note referred to by 
Mr. Mazumdar, I had no recollection of the remarks made 
by him at the Oxford Congress. Possibly this was due 
to my not immediately recognizing Panini's sufExes under 
the forms hnn and hnn. If I had remembered that 
he was referring to vun and vun^ I should certainly 
have taken an early opportunity of drawing attention 
to his observations, for the matter is of considerable 
importance in fixing the dates of the religious history of 
India. I have not had an opportunity of reading the 
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article in the Pravdsi mentioned by him, and must 
therefore leave its discussion in other, and more competent, 
hands. 

I quite agree with Mr. Mazumdar that in the Ry Veda 
there are several liymns which contain sentiments that 
it is difficult to distinguish from bhahfi. He will find this 
point discussed by me on p. 2^19 of tlie Indian Antiquary 
for 1908. 

In conclusion, may I give voice to the satisfaction which 
will be felt by all students of the Bhagavata religion at 
the news that Professor Bhandarkar looks forward to 
completing his long-piomised contribution on the Bhakti- 
'indrga to the Grundriss der Indo-Arisclicn Philologie 
und Altertumahunde. His paper read in 1886 at the 
Vienna Oriental Congress opened the way for all sub- 
sequent researches in the subject, and no one is so fitted 
to complete the edifice, of which the foundations were 
then so well and truly laid, as its learned and generous 
author. 

OEom^K R. Grierson. 

Cambjsklev. 

Noremhcr 29, 1909. 


Burma Society 

This Society has been in existence for some four years, 
but its aim and work are still but little known in this 
country or in Burma. Its objects are — 

1. To form all Burmans in England, and all interested 

in Burma, into one united body ; 

2. To provide a common meeting-place in London for 

members of the Society ; 

8. To assist, with information and advice, all Burmans 
who may be in England, or about to come to England ; 
4. To maintain a Magazine, to be called “The Journal 
of the Burma Society ” ; 

^ 5. To further the interests of Burma generally. 
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Mainly through its instrumentality Pali has been 
substituted for Latin, for Burmese students, in the 
Previous Examination at Cambridge; and the Society 
has under its consideration at present the desirability 
of raising the question of the extension of University 
Local Examinations to Burma, as well as the establish- 
ment of a residential club for Burmese students arriving 
in England. 

The first number of the Journal of the Society, dealing 
with educational and social movements, will be published 
shortly. 

Information about thi Society can be obtained from the 
President, Mr. E. J. Colston, I.C.S., 30 Clarendon Court, 
Maida Vale, W., or from the Treasurer, Mr. M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe, Cecil House, Holbom Viaduct, E.C. All 
Burmese students, and English gentlemen on leave from 
Burma, or interested in Burma, are eligible as members of 
the Society. 


Note. A communication from Professor Jacobi, in 
reply to his critics in the October Journal, was received 
too late for insertion. It will appear in the April Number. 
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History of India for Senior Classes. Part I : 

The Hindu Period. By E. Marsden. pp. 3iU. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Marsden’s work claims respectful notice as a learned 
and most conscientious summary of modern knowledge 
concerning pre-Muhammadan India, in which a high 
standard of accuracy has been sought and attained. 
There are, of course, some slips, but no book 6i the kind 
ever can be immaculate, and the errors are remarkably 
few. Mr. Marsden avowedly writes for schoolboys and 
not for scholars”,, being guided by the syllabus prescribed 
in slightly variant forms by tlie Indian Universities. He 
says that recently the standard has been raised con- 
siderably and the amount of detail required largely 
increased. His book seems* to me to err in giving far 
too much detail, an amount beyond the carrying capacity 
of even a young Hindu’s memory. Hardly anything is 
passed over, and had I the misfortune to be an Indian 
schoolboy I shojiild feel very sorry for myself if I were 
expected to remember particulars about Kakatiyas, Eastern 
Gangas, and innumerable other local dynasties. But, 
supposing such detail to be demanded by some of the 
University authorities, the student attempting to master 
it will find a safe guide in Mr. Marsden. My second 
general criticism is, that there is rather too much specu- 
lative ethnology, a subject ill adapted, I think, for 
schoolboys. 

As always happens, vowel-marks are frequently mis- 
placed, and other small errors in spelling occur. Passing 
over such matters, it may be well to notioe certain 
passages which mil require correction in a new edition. 
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It is, I believe, a serious error (p. 26) to follow Sir H* 
Risley in placing Dravidians in Northern India. The 
Asoka inscriptions are not written in Pali (p. 85), in the 
sense usually attributed to that term. It is not quite 
correct to write “ Taxila or Taksha-sila (now Rawalpindi)” 
(p. 114). Pataliputra stood on the Son, not on the Ganges 
(p. 123). Pushya-gupta was not “the king's brother-in- 
law” (p. 124). Professor Kielhorn corrected that trans- 
lation. The names of the Kanauj kings were Chakrayudha 
and Indifiyudha, compounds of ayudJui, “ weapon,” and 
not Cliakra-yuddha and Indra-yuddha (pp. 227, 232). 
[ am not aware of any reason for regarding the Andhras 
01 - Andhras as “ an Aryan tribe ” (p. 243). Chandragupta 
Maurya (p. 244) is an obvious slip. There is no authority 
for the assertion that “ Banavasi is mentioned by Asoka 
in his inscriptions ” (p. 254). The reference to the Vatsas 
(p. 269) is erroneous ; the king conquered was Vatsaraja 
Gurjara. 

A book which presents no mistakes worse than those 
noted deserves the highest commendation for its laborious 
accuracy. Even if it should prove to be too elaborate for 
schoolboys it will liave permanent value as a scholarly 
short history for independent students. 

V. A. S. ' 

Octobtr 5, 1909. 


Dictionnaire des Formes Cursives des Caracteres 
OH iNOis. Par Stanislas Millot, Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau. Paris: Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 1909. 

“ Lubin. Oui, je sais lire la lettre moulee, niais je n’ai su apprendre 
Tecriture.” 

The importance of an acquaintance with the cursive 
forms of the Chinese written character was recognized at 
a comparatively early period. Already in Dr. Morrison's 
great dictionary of the Chinese language, the publication 
<5»f which was completed before 1825, we find an extensive 
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collection of the^e forms. In 1861 K J. de St. Aulaire and 
W. P. Groeneveldt, pupils of the well-known pioneer in 
Japanese studies, Dr. Hoffmann, brought out at Amsterdam 
A Manual of Chinese Running -hand Writing, especially 
as it is used in Japan, It was divided into two parts, 
tlie first containing ‘‘ square characters ** arranged according 
to the radicals, with the corresponding cursive forms: 
while in the second part were presented the cursive forms, 
arranged according to the shape of the first and last 
strokes, either of the whole character or of one of the 
elements, radical and phonetic, of which it is composed. 
In this way the charrxters dealt with were distributed 
under sixty-six classes. The scheme was not carried out 
quite consistently, because the authors did not always 
know which was in reality the first stroke, and it must 
have been difficult to apply with certainty of a correct 
result. To the student in Europe who found himself in 
tlie presence of a text in cursive writing it may perhaps 
have proved useful, but to the learner who resided in 
China or Japan its utility was less marked, inasmuch as 
he would only have to refer to any ordinarily well-educated 
Chinese or Japanese in order to obtain immediately the 
answer to his question, what is the corresponding square 
character. 

Cursive writing in China (and Japan) is usually called 
hsing or tsao {gio or eO) according as it departs more or 
less from the standard form usually employed in printed 
books. But in practice this distinction is not observed. 
A document may be written partly in the one and partly 
in the other, according to the caprice of the calligraphist. 
In a well-known Japanese dictionary, the Shinso JibiJci, or 
Dictionary of the True and Hasty Characters, first engraved 
on blocks in 1707 and reissued in 1820, the greater part 
of the forms given are hsing-shu (gid-sho), and the com- 
pilers of the work just referred to followed the same 
practice. So that a help to the study of the Chinese 

JEAS. 1910. 12 
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character, as used in both countries in ordinary corre- 
spondence, i.e. the f^VAo nkn, was still wanting. 

The work of M. Millot shows a remarkable advance on 
that of his predecessors, and is calculated to stimulate tlui 
study of these forms, which has been a good deal neglected 
by students of Cliinese. He relates in his preface that 
in 1900, after the capture of tlio Taku forts on the 
17th June, a letter was intercepted whicli was addressed 
td a Chinese admiral, then a prisoner on one of the foreign 
men-of-war. Not even the Japanese officers wei‘e able to 
decipher it, but the author was enabled, by the study 
which lie had made of cursive writing, to furnish, though 
with some difficulty, the desired interpretation. His 
dictionary contains far more t^ao situ than that alread}- 
mentioned, and is arranged on a better system, since, 
instead of endeavouring to refer the characters to their 
first and last strokes, he classifies them by the form of their 
most prominent parts. It contains altogether 7259 cursive 
forms, some of them duplicate variations, considerably 
more than are in common use, which may safely be 
estimated at not more than 2000 in number. Thes(^ 
characters, with their corresponding “ square ’’ forms, 
occupy the first 119 pages. They are succeeded by twentj;" 
tables, of which the first ten give characters classified in 
their entirety, as not being easily decomposed into two 
parts, the second ten supplying those of which the radical 
is at once distinguishable from the phonetic. A careful 
study of these tables ought to enable the student to find 
the corresponding square form of any cursive character 
he meets with. On p. 136 the author has thought it 
necessary to set forth the Japanese Icana, analysed in the 
same fashion as the Chinese cursive characters. This 
seems rather superfluous, since the whole number, including 
variants of the hiraganay is not greater than can be learnt 
by heart in a fortnight. These are succeeded by various 
useful tables calculated to assist the decipherer, and at 
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p. 197 will be found an instructive example of the method 
to be followed in using the dictionary. 

It is impossible to withhold a tribute of liearty appre- 
ciation of the untiring labour devoted by the author to 
the compilation of this work, which cannot fail to be of 
the greatest assistance to students either of Chinese or 
Japanese who may wish to complete their knowledge 
of the written language^ of those tongues, though it is 
sincerely to be hoped they may never be confronted with 
a task similar to that which, as he has told us in his 
preface, he encountered on an occasion of the liveliest 
interest to the forces of civilization. 

Ernest Satow. 

The Shahnama of FirdOsi, translated from the Persian 
by Alexander Rogers, M.R.A.S. London : Chapman 
and Hall, 1907. 

I am afraid that tlie SlydltThdona never will be popular 
in the West. • Firdusi was a great genius, and some of 
his tales are as exciting and as well told as those rehearsed 
by Ulysses to the Phmacians, but for Western readers 
they lack the charm of association. For Persians and 
Orientals generally the work will always have a charm, 
and there are many lines in it which haunt their memories 
and are often quoted by them. Thus we find Babar, on 
the eve of his battle with Rana Sanga, quoting to his 
officers the couplet which says — 

''If I die famous, Tis well 
A name I must have, for my body is Death's”; 
and Jahangir, in his Memoirs, quotes, after Sa'di, a couplet 
from Iraj’s pathetic appeal to his brothers, and which has 
been thus rendered by Sir William Jones — 

"Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain, 

It lives with pleasure, and it dies with pain.” 

Sa'di invokes a blessing upon Firdtisi's tomb for this 
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couplet, and, indeed, it might well be a motto for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

But to Western readers the Shdhndma must seem 
somewhat dull and tedious. As Turiier-Macan justly says : 
“ The principal defect of the poem, and that with which 
most others are connected, is its intolerable length.” To 
my thinking the most living of all Firdusi’s verses is 
his satire on Mahmud of Ghazni. It has come straight 
from the heart of the indignant poet, and is as spirited 
as anything in Pope, or in Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. In the Shdhndma itself the most 
interesting passages are those which contain Firdusi’s 
reflections on life, his allusions to himself, and his lament 
for his son. There is also a striking passage in which 
Khusrau assigns his reasons for refusing to give to his 
father-in-law, the Emperor of Constantinople, the sacred 
relic of the True Cross, which was said to be in his 
Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers has made a gallant attempt to introduce 
Firdusi to English readers. His translation is much 
closer to the original than Joseph Champion’s, and it also 
covers much more ground. It seems, however, to be 
a mistake for anyone wlio is not a master of metre 
to try to combine literalness with an observance of the 
exigencies of rhyme. To borrow a phrase of Lord Derby’s, 
the result commonly is to make a hatch. The line by 
line and unrhymed version by Mr. S. Robinson of the 
episode of Zal and Rtidabah is more dignified and gives 
a better idea of the original than Mr. Rogers’ rhymed 
couplets. Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Rogers’ 
book is the prose abstracts which fill up the gaps in 
his translation. 

In some instances Mr. Rogers has, I think, mistaken 
the meaning of the original. For example, at p. 22, after 
wrongly styling Zobak Bilvarasp, instead of Bewarasp, he 
has the lines — 
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“ And he two parts of ev*ry day would ride, 

And not for vengeance sake, but in pure pride.” 

Is not the poet’s meaning rather that day and night 
two squadrons (or, perhaps, two-thirds) (of 2ohak’s 10,000 
Arab steeds) were kept in saddle, not for war, but for 
display”? The phrase dvL hahrah seems to me to refer 
to cavalry, and not to the portions of day and night. 
If so, the lines are an Oriental parallel to those in Thr 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, which, in describing the custom 
of Branksome Hall, say — 

** Tliirty steeds both fleet and wight 
Stood saddled in stable day and night.” 

However, Mr. Rogers’ version has th ^ support of Mohl, 
who translates, '' II 6tait jour et nuit presque toujours 
a cheval pour acqu4rir du pouvoir, mais non pour faire 
du mal.” According to N5ldeke, Mohl was *'kein strenger 
Philologe ”, and made many lingual and metrical mistakes. 
Still, I hesitate to set up my view against two such 
authorities as Mohl and Rogers, and must leave the point 
ill doubt. The passage will be found at p. 22 of Turner- 
Macan’s edition. [Here I may express my regret that 
Captain Turner-Macan’s name has no place in Buckland’s 
Dictionary of laidian Biography, 1 

In the prose abstract at p. 62 Mr. Rogers speaks of 
Minuchihr as being the son of Iraj, but according to 
Firdusi (Macan, p, 70) he was Iraj’s grandson. His mother 
was Iraj’s posthumous daughter by Mah Afrid, and was 
given in marriage by her grandfather, Faridun, to Pashang, 
who was Faridfm’s brother’s son. Such also is the state- 
ment of D’Herbelot, s.v. Manougeher, though the Rauzatu-s- 
Safa says that Minuchihr was really the son of Iraj. 

At p. 72 Rudabah’s maids are represented as taunting 
her with having fallen in love with a man whom her own 
father had cast away. But for “ thy ” we ought to read 
“ his ”, the allusion being to Sam’s having exposed 4iis 
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son 2^1 on Mount Elburz (see Macan, p. 113). At p. 77 
Mr. Rogers represents the falcon s remark about the eggs 
as unintelligible, but is it not explicable by the double 
meaning of the word for egg (Jchdyah), and is not this 
how Mold understood it (see Macan, p. IIG)? In the 
same page of Mr. Rogers’ translation Zal’s Turkish boy is 
represented as saying, “The brave man looks for virtue 
in l>|s wife,” etc., but does he not rather mean that 
a w^se man abstains from marriage lest his wife should 
have a daughter ? He is cliaffing the girls wJio try to 
make out that Riidabah is superior to Zal (sec Macan, l.c.). 
The boy is joking, but he expresses a sentiment current 
in his time and country, for when Mehrab hears from Ins 
wife about Rudabah’s having fallen in love with Zal lie 
laments that he did not cut his daughter’s head oft* as soon 
as she was born, and says his present trouble is the result 
of his not liaving followed the custom of his ancestors ! 
See Rogers, p. 91, and Macan, p. 132. 

At p. 87 Mr. Rogers has the couplet — 

“ They come to him and with a smile disclose 
From his own fortune there have come two foes.” 

To this he adds the note : “ This is a literal translation, but 
the passage is unintelligible.” The meaning, however, 
»seem8 to be plain enough. Sto, the father of Zal, objects 
to the marriage of Zal and Rudabah on the ground that 
they are opposite elements or substances {gohar, which 
does not mean gems here), like fire and water, Zal being 
a Persian and a servant of Minuchihr and Rudabah 
being a daughter of Mehrab, who is an Arab and a 
descendant of Zobaq. The astrologers, however, come to 
him smiling, and tell him that two foes have, by good 
fortune, been united with one another. The result will 
be glorious, for Rustam will be born of the marriage. 
Mehrdib made a similar objection to the marriage, when 
talking to his wife Sindo^t, to which she made the 
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sensible reply that Faridun had chosen wives for his sons 
out of Arabia. The remark of the astrologers is to be 
found in Turner-Macan’s edition, p. 127, but it is omitted 
in Mohl both in the text and the translation. At p. 183 
Mr. Rogers says of Rustam — 

“ That if upon a stone he down would sit 
Both of his feet at once would sink in it. 

From that day,” etc. 

But what Firdusi says is that Rustam was so strong and 
ponderous that when he walked his feet pierced the stones*, 
This strength {zor, not roz) was such an inconvenience to 
him tliat ho prayed God to diminish it. 

H. B. 

Gazetteer of the Hazara District (1907). By H. D. 

Watson, Civil Service, Settlement Officer. London : 

Chatto & Windus, 1908. 

Apparently this volume on Hazara is a private issue of 
the official gazetteer recently compiled by Mr. Watson, 
with the addition of some fifty-four illustrations. 

The original series of district gazetteers, of which the 
compilation began about forty years ago, varied greatly 
in <|uality ; not only when comparing those of one 
province with another, but one district volume with 
another belonging to the same province. We had the 
well-ordered, but dry, lucidity of Sir W. Hunter s' Bengal 
series ; the over-elaboration of Mr. Atkinson in one half, 
followed by perfunctory official task-work in the con- 
cluding half, of the (then) N.W.P. volumes; and the 
almost perfect work turned out for Bombay under the 
inspiration of the late Sir James Campbell. Out of all 
the provinces the gazetteers of the Panjab districts were 
beyond comparison the worst. 

If what Mr. Watson has produced on Hazara is to be 
taken as an average specimen of the revised district 
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gazetteers for the new N.W. Frontier province and the 
Fanjab itself, a welcome change has been efiected. The 
several subjects have been well chosen, so as to cover tlie 
whole ground ; while their treatment is well balanced, 
each subject obtaining a due allotment of space. We 
have a descriptive chapter, then chapters on the people, 
the economic condition, revenue and administration, and 
thP^ history of the district. Separate chapters are allotted 
to several important aspects of that history, which differ 
very widely from each other: (1) The Hazara Frontier; 
(2) Feudal Tanwal and the Fainilj’^ of Amb ; and (8) The 
Kagan Valley. Then follow the usual place directory, seven 
appendices, thirteen selected official tables of statistics, and 
a glossary of vernacular terms. Altogether we have a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of this interesting region. 

The early history is given with fair fullness, though 
I daresay for that period more information could be added 
by patient expert research. But the Sikli period (1 81 8-47) 
is admirably dealt with. Best of all is the account of our 
early occupation of the country, comprising the doings of 
James Abbott, who belongs to the heroic age of Anglo- 
Indian history. Such a man was perhaps bound to suffer 
the fate of heroes when times of quiet return. He was 
superseded in 1852 (partly by his own fault), and in 1896 
passed away almost forgotten at the age of 89. 

The tribal history, which is most important in a 
district like Hazara, is gone into with the requisite detail. 
There are many admirable photographs of tribal groups, 
Utmanzais, Awans, Mishwanis, Kagan Gujars, Hasanzais, 
Swathis. But the most charming feature of the book is 
the many photographs of beautiful scenery. A man who 
has passed all his service in the ordinary districts of the 
Gangetic plain, grows envious of those happier mortals, 
who can lighten at least some years of their long exile 
by dwelling in what seems, from these pictures, to be 
a terrestrial paradise. William Irvine. 
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The Adventures op John Smith in Malaya, 1600-5. 

By A. Hale. Leyden : E. J. Brill, 1909. 

This book of seventeenth century adventures comes to 
us in very questionable shape. John Smith, who is not 
really John Smith, was the son of a notorious actress, 
name not given, by a clergyman of note, name equally 
suppressed. The supposed original MS., as is to be 
inferred from pp. 5, 6, was sent to liis two lialf-brotherjh 
in Europe upon John Smith’s death in Patani in the 
Malay Peninsula about the year 1626. If we are to deal 
with the book as a real contemporary record, we should 
at least be vouchsafed some information as to the history 
of the MS. since 1626, and be told the xact place where 
it is at present deposited. 

But it is not in the least necessary to trouble our head^ 
about such matters. The book is a pure romance of 
adventure, and, accepted as such, must be given very high 
rank indeed. The autlior is a master of the method in 
which the best of such books have always been written, 
and as regards the details of Malay history and charactei 
he seems to have added wide reading to considerable 
personal experience. The title-page bears the name 
^'A. Hale”, with no further indication of position or 
quality ; perhaps we may assume him to be identical with 
the “Hale” named by Dr. M. Moszkowski as an authoritative 
writer on the races of the Malay Peninsula (this Journal, 
1909, p. 705). 

The story of what happened during the detention of 
the ships on the West Coast of Africa is most exciting, and 
as we read we are persuaded that all these things must 
have happened. We learn to know and like the race of 
dwarfs whom the sailors befriended, and follow eagerly 
the incidents of the successful campaign against the big 
savages, their oppressors (p. 21 to p. 122). In due time 
we reach Malay waters and the plot thickens ; until at 
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last we arrive at Patani in the Peninsula (p. 167). From 
this point to the end the author is at his very best. 

John Smith is loft at Patani, a solitary white man, to 
look after the trading interests of the expedition. The 
old queen is kind to him ; he is provided with tw^o lovely 
wives ; and is then promoted to be a sort of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (p. 178). The old (jueen wants to marry 
tbo hero, but he prudently declines the lionour. For what 
read as very insufficient reasons he resists conversion 
to Mahomedanisin. In fact, Mr. Hale seems to think 
Mahomedanism is a faith far superior in most respects 
to Christianitj\ John Smith is next chosen for a mission 
into the interior, witli orders to counteract the intrigu(‘s 
and encroacliments of the neighbouring Perak king and 
his feudatories. The account of this mission, which was 
finally successful, gives occasion for charming pictures of 
Malay scenery, social life, and character, and as a contrast, 
an absorbing narrative of a vigorous raid into the enemy’s 
country. 

If only one or two rather warm passages were excised, 
this work could be issued as a book for boys, when it 
would certainly become an enormous success. What 
higher praise can I accord than this : that it reminds 
me throughout of Daniel Defoe and his Adventures of 
Captain Singleton 

William Irvine. 


Storia do Mogok, ok Mogul India, 1653-1708. By 
Niccolao Manucci. Translated by W. Irvine. 
Indian Text Series, Vol. IV. pp. xiv, 605. London : 
John Murray. 125. net. 

The preceding volumes of this stately and important 
work have been reviewed in the pages of our Journal 
with so much authority and completeness — vols. i and ii 
over the respected initials “H. B.” in 1907, and vol. iii 
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by Mr. Donald Ferguson in 1908 — that the present writer 
feels himself incompetent to attempt more than a very 
brief and simple notice of this, the concluding volume of 
Mr. Irvine's meritorious and successful undertaking. It, 
of course, carries on the narrative of Manucci to its 
close ; but it does much more than this. The final 200 
pages contain a large number of “ Additional Notes and 
Emendations ", in which Mr. Irvine shows how carefully 
he has noted the various suggestions of his critics ; 
then a very full bibliography of authoi« cited or referred 
to ; and lastly an index of most satisfactory completeness 
to the whole four volumes. The first 400 pages carry 
on the chatty and gossipy journal of the shrewd old 
Venetian adventurer right up to the dnth of the aged 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707. 

As to the matter of this volume, it falls, like that 
of the preceding ones, into two distinct parts, which 
are presented alternately in sections, apparently on no 
particular plan beyond that of varying the interest of 
the narrative and so maintaining the reader's attention. 
The two parts are, of course, the continuation of the 
history of the Mogul Empire, under the shadow of which 
Manucci lived so long, and the fortunes of the Christian 
missions in the South of India. The former part, as in 
preceding volumes, is a curious combination of historical 
matter and Court gossip, much being of a most amusing 
character. But in the present volume the part devoted 
to the Christian missions assumes very large proportions, 
and unfortunately is of anything but an edifying character. 
A great amount of it consists of a most minute and 
frequently tedious account of the deplorable quarrels 
between various parties of the Christian missioners them- 
selves and their converts. It is perhaps not easy at 
this distance of time to assign blame to one or the otlier 
side in these long -continued disputes between members 
of different religious orders and their friends,^ It cam 
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scarcely be denied tliat Manucci writes witli considerable 
bitterness, and, it is to be feared, not M^ithout prejudice. 
largely of a political or national character. He is all 
through extremely severe against the Jesuits and their 
partisans; his sympathies are no less strong in favour 
of the Capuchins. As a result, much of his curious 
narrative is distinctly disedifying. How far we can trust 
Manucci’s accuracy or impartiality, we cannot undertake 
to discuss, nor have we at this time the materials to 
lielp us to a full judgment. Whatever can be done to 
elucidate his narrative, and especially the va^y considerable 
amount of argumentation concerning the canon law in 
which he indulges, has been done with singular patience 
and impartiality by Mr. William Irvine, who deserves 
our warmest congratulations on this successful completion 
of his difficult and laborious task. 

If all the subsequent volumes of the well -conceived 
“ Indian Texts Series rise to the level of this first 
instalment, there can be no question of its value for the 
study of the history and civilization of the Indian Empire. 

L. C. Casartelli. 


NeTSUK]^ VERSUCH EINER GeSCHICHTE DER JAPANISCHEN 
SCHNITZKUNST. Yoil ALBERT BrOCKHAUS. Mit 272 
schwarzen und 53 bunten Abbildungen. 2^® Verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig : Brockhaus, 1908. 

In this splendid and beautifully illustrated work, 
a monument of German accuracy and literary con- 
scientiousness, I find much more than a collector’s record. 
The volume is, in fact, a complete treatise, absolutely 
unique in its comprehensive and scholarly dealing with 
its subject, upon that unapproachable wonder of Japanese 
art — the netauke. Ivory and wood carvings are of course 
common enough all the world over, but beyond the borders 
of the Dragon-fly Land, one might almost say outside of 
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the limits somewhat widely understood of the three “ fu ”, 
Tokyo, Osaka, and KyOto, no such work has ever been 
executed as that of the netmlce-f^hi of the Tokugawa 
period, to which their productions alone suffice to lend 
an artistic glory of the highest rank. But to appreciate 
netsvJd, to understand them even, no little study is 
necessary, and in the present volume will be found as 
complete a guide to that most fascinating branch of 
artistic erudition as at the present day is possible. In 
view of tlie importance of tlie subject in the history of 
Asiatic civilization, I venture to occupy a page or two 
of this Journal with some account, necessarily inadequate, 
of Herr Brockhaus’ superb work. 

The word netsuhe is usually written ;(^ pg;, characters 
which taken literally mean “root-fastener” or “stud”. 
But read rebus- wise, as many Japanese scripts are, tliey 
might mean “bone” {\Jio\m) “button” or “disk”. It is, 
however, possible that they were originally nothing but 
oddly or conveniently shaped natural knobs of hard wood 
or root, woTTi above the folds of the girdle or obi to 
prevent the slipping of the /umo, the single or double cord 
rove through one hole or two holes in them, to the other 
end of which were attached the koshisage or trousseau 
the dweller in Old Japan commonly carried about with 
him — tdbako-ire, tobacco pouch, inro, lacquered drug-case, 
Iti-uchi-hakoy tinder-box, yatafe, inkhorn, etc., kinchakUy 
purse, etc. — one or more of these. The himo was usually 
further adapted to its purpose by a smaller ojime or 
odome, a one- or two-holed disk or ball which served to 
constrict the loop. It is not improbable, indeed, that the 
netsuke (another script for which was ^ or “pendant”) 
was a development of the ojime. The material used was 
a hard, close-gi'ained wood, lacquered or plain, or ivory 
or walrus tusk, or bone, coral, tortoise-shell, agate, amber, 
shibuichi (an alloy of copper and silver), shakudo (silver- 
bronze, with a little gold to give it tone), sentoJm (bronzfe 
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containing zinc and lead), or some pure metal, even soft 
iron. In character the neUnlce, which might be rendered 
“disk”, “stud”, “knop”, or “button”, were manju or 
cake-shaped, a disk \'ariously chased or carved in relief ; 
Jcagamibnfa, mirror - lidded, inset with a metal plate* 
elaborately decorated with lines, scrolls, or figures ; or 
it represented some natural object, or element or scene of 
the life and tradition of Japan or China. Of the last- 
mentioned class many are rather okimono, “figurines,” 
or groups, than true and are not adapted for 

wearing with the koshimge. 

One has but to examine a single nctmh'e to understand 
the umc^ueness of t\\ese most fascinatiiAg objects. Before, 
however, attempting some brief surve}’’ of their attractions 
a word or two may be said as to the history of this form 
of glyptic art. Roughly speaking, their production (in 
Old Japan) is conterminous witli the rule of the Tokugawa 
Sh6guns from 1()03 to 1808. It is doubtful whether any 
pieces can bo certainly ascril)ed to a pei*iod earlier than 
the seventeenth century, though the author gives to his 
first period the wide limits of 1450-1720. The glyptic 
work of much of this long tract of time was confined to 
Buddhist sculpture, the execution of bronze and wood 
statues of a colossal character, chiefly of Buddhas, and 
the carving of masks more or less artistically grotesque 
in Ruskin’s sense. The second period is comprised 
between 1711 and 1817, and during it the best netsuM 
work was produced, especially after 1780. The artists 
now began to attach their names, often their place of 
residence, and, more rarely, the object or dedication 
of the piece. Of this intricate and difficult division of 
netsuhe erudition, Herr Brockhaus has mastered the 
complicated secret, but it 'were vain to attempt here 
any account of so esoteric a portion of the subject of 
his book. Greater mastery over material, perfection and 
fluency of line, richness and variety of conception, above 
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all insight, observation, and the peculiar humour of the 
folk characterize the production of this period. The 
principal names are the various Shuzan, especially 
Yoshimura Shuzan (1764-81), Ogasawara Isai (1781-8), 
Miwa, still a name to conjure with among Japanese 
bric-A,-brac dealers, and the sev’^eral Mink6 of Is4, with 
the hoyen (a title of lionour) Shiigetsu, and members of 
the' Okano family, these latter-named flourishing in the 
early years of the nineteenth centmy. The third and last 
period extends from 1818 to the date of that contact 
with the West which was the beginning of the end of 
true Japanese art. The ai*t of the mtmke-.slii S 3 arcely 
advanced in quality during this period, but its production 
enormously increased : Herr Brockhau^’ list comprises 
some 500 names belonging to these thirty odd years. 
Among the principal names are Ryftkei, Tomochika, 
Naga-i Raitan, Okatomo, and Gyuka. Some collectors 
prefer the ivory oiefmJce of this generation to those of 
any other period. I am myself inclined to think that 
tlie most elegant and decorative work of the Tokugawa 
dynasty was produced towards its close ; the craftsman- 
ship is then often most delicately and daintily flne and 
perfect; but few arc the new flights of fancy or points 
of the peculiar humour of the Japanese glyptic artist to 
found in nineteenth century examples — the range of 
subjects had by that time become exhausted, and even the 
modes oC treatment were approaching a natural limit. 
The flgurines — to quote an instance — of Shdki, the goblin- 
queller and his quelled goblin, a contrast of virtuous power 
with the real weakness of evil, show little novelty, and 
are largely replicas of a common idea. 

To me much the most interesting netmke are the figures 
or groups representing a scene of common life. One now 
before me shows two men amusing themselves with a trial 
of strength, palm against palm. It is the psychological 
moment — one will win, but it is impossible to say which ? 
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both figures have quite different expressions and attitudes. 
The artist has caught the very moment before the contest ' 
is decided, when o£ course the interest would be over ; 
a hundred times I have watched the struggle, as it were, 
always with the same interest, the same admiration o£ the 
artist’s power. Tlie author gives a coloured plate of 
a netsuke forming part of his own collection : a nearly 
naked man crouching over a trap in which he thinks* he 
has caught a rat, who, however, has got on his back and 
mocks him. Here again, with infinite humour, the exact 
instant is seized when the man has found the trap empty 
but not yet perceived — he soon will — the escaped animal 
on his back. Such subjects appear, and of course are, 
trivial ; it is their treatment that makes them works of 
art; just as, in a different way, is the case with many 
of Wordsworth’s lyrics. Many examples of this peculiar 
and essentially Japanese humour are given in Herr 
Brockhaus’ volume. The reader, after a little practice 
in close examination of the illustrations and a careful 
reference to the text, will not fail to be, one might 
almost say, startled into admiration, much more so 
had he the actual netsuke before him. He would 
turn them over and over, view them from every side* 
top and bottom ; he would not find a single detail 
neglected, every point of the story told or suggested, 
a mxdtum in parvo indeed, and every element of the 
multum perfectly rendered, a marvel of compression, 
fullness, vigour, and fluency, and so well worthy of 
ranking as an artistic achievement. Even in the figures 
of fruits or flowers, or animals not being quadrupeds, he 
will find the same dynamic quality of life united with 
complete, almost meticulous truth to nature, often a sly 
bit of humour indicative of the artist’s quiet joy inter- 
mingled, as it wore, with the composition. Perhaps, 
however, only the collector can really know this feeling 
•to the full ; it needs experienced observation and that 
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familiarity with the netswlce artist’s environment, physical 
and moral, with his aim and method, which this volume 
so amply renders possible, to see the whole of what is 
visible to the eye bodily or mental. The hand of the 
true artist is equally seen in the ^^esture, attitude, and 
.drapery of the figurines, be they of god or goblin; but 
the human face, the human form, the shapes of quadrupeds, 
•thif beauty of man or woman, are not well rendered either 
in Japanese glyptic or in Japanese pictorial art. It is 
in this respect that Japanese art so widely differs from 
the art of ancient Greece. 

It remains briefly to describe the contents of Herr 
Brockhaus’ volume. A general account of tlit netauke, 
full of accurate learning, is followed hy a history of its 
development, for which all available sources of iniormation, 
fJapanese and Western, have been consulted. Next we 
have brief biographies of the principal artists, with an 
elaborate explanation of the various methods, in which 
they hide rather than reveal in Chinese script their ever- 
varying personal and artistic names, thus giving the 
amplest guidance possible towards the date and authorship 
of particular examples, together with a list of many 
hundreds of names with their Chinese scripts and the 
needful indexes. Lastly comes a very full and valuable 
presentment of the various motives and subjects of the 
netsuke ~ shi’s art, followed by a descriptive catalogue 
of Herr Brockhaus’ own extensive collection of nearly 
1800 pieces. There is also an exhaustive list of other 
collections, and a full bibliography, with interesting notices 
of prices realized at sales. The largest collection in 
existence probably is that of Mr. H. Seymour Trower, 
who says: *‘I find the charm ... as fresh [as] and 
perhaps even keener than when I began.” The estimation 
in which these exquisite productions are held is shown 
by the enormous prices often given for a single netsuke. 
At the Bing auction in Paris in 1906 prices ran frofnl 
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60 to over 5000 francs — ^many of the netsuki then sold 
might have been bought twenty years earlier for two or 
three dollars or even less. It should be added that the 
Japtoese themselves do not attach a very great value to 
these or to other examples of ukiyo or living art. 

The black and white illustrations in the text, after 
drawings and photographs, are excellent: the full-page 
coloured photogravures to my mind are not always quite 
so good. Some of the latter might have been better had 
the electric light been used more efficiently. The type is 
in roman, comfortable for English eyes, and the text is 
absolutely free from the ponderosity that sometimes spoils 
German prose. I do not quite like the hot-pressed shiny 
paper, which is not pleasant to the eye, and somewhat 
injures the “ japanesy character of the illustrations, but 
probably its use is unavoidable. I should add that a 
very good general account is given of Japanese art and 
interesting comparisons drawn with Greek and mediaeval 
art, and lastly that this fine quarto volume affords throughout 
most profitable reading to the student, artistic or not, of 
Eastern life. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


Bouddhisme, Opinions sur l'histoire be la dogmatique. 
Par L. DE LA YajaAe Poussin. Paris : Beauchesne, 
1909. 4s. 

This is a reprint of lectures delivered before the 
Institut Gatholique in Paris, last year, by the well-known 
Ghent professor. The lectures themselves are one of 
a^ series of lectures on the history of religions delivered 
in that institution. Monseigneur Roy, Bishop of Alinda, 
has dealt with the religious beliefs of modern savages, 
and the Baron Carra de Vaux.with Islam ; and others are 
to follow, M. Poussin (p. 10) considers the study of 
tile history of religions as chimerical, and the Hibbert 
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Lectures in particular as presumptuous in their aims. 
It is all the more remarkable as a sign of the times tc 
find that his own Church is moving in this direction, and 
he himself taking part in so chimerical and presumptuous 
a branch of historical inquiry. 

After an introductory lecture the author discusses in 
Lecture II (called chapter 1) the original teaching of the 
Buddha. His main point is that Pali scholars are wrong 
in supposing that the doctrine of the Three Signs (or more 
especially the last of the three, the doctrine of a/natta) 
involves any denial of the soul. He, on the other hand, 
supposes the Buddha’s own teaching on the question of 
the soul theory to have been agnostic — neither aflSrming 
nor denying the existence within the body of a separate 
and eternal entity called the soul, but simply saying that 
that was a question not worth discussing. The difference 
does not seem to be very great. 

There is one passage which the author quotes as 
favouring his view — the well-known Sutta on the Burden- 
bearer, which was discussed in this Journal for 1901, 
pp. 308 and 573, by the late Professor E. Hardy and the 
author of these lectures. The former there pointed out 
that the passage is entirely in accordance with the anaUa, 
view put forward in so many others. Every human is 
a burden-bearer. True. But it does not at all follow, 
which is the very point in dispute, that he has, in the 
view of the early Buddhists, inside of him a minute 
creature, the size of a thumb, called an atta or soul, which 
will escape from the body at death through an aperture 
in the suture of the skull. Quite the contrary. The 
puggala, or person, is distinctly stated, in this very 
passage, to consist solely of the five khandhas, or- 
mutually supporting groups, of material and mental 
qualities. It is strange that, through the whole of the 
chapter, the discussion in thii^ Journal is quietly ignored ; 
and it is throughout taken for granted tha'^ Suti& 
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referred to (S. iii, 25) maintains the existence of the soul 
or mannikin. 

The next lecture gives a clear and popular account of 
some of the main tenets of various later schools, so far as 
that is possible considering the very small number of texts 
that are as yet published. The following lecture discusses 
the whole evolution of the ideas concerning the Buddha, 
and the Buddhas, from the fifth century b.c. down to the 
time of the rise of the Amitabha theory, which is dated, 
very problematically, about the first century A.D. On 
both these subjects there are interesting remarks which 
lead to the regret that the lecturer’s time and space were 
so very limited. 

Another lecture deals with the future Buddha, and 
more especially with the conception, so fully worked out 
in mediaeval Buddhism, that everyone should endeavour 
to become a Buddha in the future, should enter upon the 
career, not of Arahant, but of Bodhisattva. And, finally, 
we have a sketch of the rise and meaning of the Tantra 
beliefs and practices so far as they were Buddhist. 

In the Preface, we are glad to see, the author announces 
his intention of publishing a larger work, in which the 
many interesting historical problems here touched upon 
in the author’s genial phrases shall be considered at 
greater length, and with the addition of references from 
other works. There is probably no one living who has 
studied the later literature of the Indian Buddhists with 
greater care and completeness than the writer of these 
lectures, and such a work would be a most welcome 
addition to our imperfect knowledge. The field is so vast 
that no one student can cover the whole of the ground. 
To add anything of positive value to the history is 
already difficult enough, involving as it does a sober 
judgment in matters also of philology and philosophy. 
And it is all the more difficult as no one has yet made 
s6ay adequate attempt to trace the development of 
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Buddhist thought from the time of Kanishka onwards. 
But we shall never understand the history of thought 
in India until this is done. Let me assure M. Poussin 
that we of the Pali side of our common research will 
receive, with real gratitude, whatever he tells us of His 
side of the subject. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Conversations en Lanoue Malaise (comp6s6es dans 
ridiome usuel de la p^ninsule malaise) 4crites en 
caracteres arabes, transcrites en caractercs latins et 
traduites en fran^ais. Par Albert Mersier. Paris : 
Imprimerie R. Monod, Poirre, & Cie., 1905. 

To write a good phrase-book of con ersational Malay 
is not as easy as it looks. The person who essa;ys to do it 
has to steer a course like that which lies between Scylla 
and Charybdis. On tlxe one hand he must avoid the 
pedantries and peculiarities of the written language. 
Nothing would be easier than to compile a collection of 
extracts from Malay literature ; it has been done times 
without number, and of course such collections are very 
useful to students of Malay literature. But they are not 
colloquial Malay, any more than Johnsonese is colloquial 
English. On the other hand, the phrase-book maker must 
not fall into the depths of bazaar jargon. There have 
been many little Malay phrase-books that erred on this 
side : they embodied a sort of kitchen Kaffir talk 
bearing the same relation to Malay that pidgin-English 
does to the talk of the average Englishman conversing 
with his family or friends. Most of the existing phrase- 
books are more or less on these lines. It would be 
invidious to mention names : their name is legion, and 
they are much alike in this respect. 

The reason is simple enough. The average Malay, so 
long as he is talking to other Malays, speaks his language 
as it should be spoken, using (quite naturally and withoift 
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tiiinking about it) the many peculiar idioms with which 
Malay abounds. But the moment he has to speak to a 
foreigner, whether Chinese, Indian, or European, he begins 
(perhaps with the polite desire of making things easy for 
him) to ‘'talk down” to the stranger's level. He then uses 
a sort of simplified Malay, avoiding all the characteristic 
idioms of the language, and even in some cases modifying 
the syntax, so as to make it more like what the other 
is accustomed to. In fact, he begins to talk pidgin- 
Malay, just as the Englishman in Hong-Kong talks pidgin- 
English to his Chinese servants, and for much the same 
reason. Then some enterprising European comes along, 
whose ambition it is to compile a book of Malay phrases 
taken down at first hand from the very lips of a pure 
Malay, and carefully writes down this stuff and publishes 
it, with the results that are apparent in most of the 
existing phrase-books. 

To do M. Mersier justice, I must say that he has on the 
whole succeeded pretty well in avoiding these pitfalls. 
His sentences, if not always ideally pure Malay (which 
is hard to come by colloquially nowadays) are at any rate 
fair specimens of the vernacular, being neither a patch- 
work of bookish language nor yet too much disfigured 
with bazaar jargon. But there are exceptions. Apa 
angkao boylcah diminah ini (p. xxvi) is not the " idiome 
usuel de la p^ninsule malaise ” : the apa is a rather 
objectionable Javanism, never (so far as I remember) heard 
in the Peninsula. I do not like the expression datang 
Icaaini (ibid.) : datang ka-mairi would be more usual and 
correct. Sometimes the French version is inadequate : 
for instance, "un cheval pie (tachet6)” does not fully 
translate satu kuda helang yang bogus. The Malay 
phrases are given in the Arabic character as well, but 
this has not been done in a very good style of hand- 
writing (it is reproduced by lithography, apparently), nor 
ife the spelling always that which is usually considered 
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correct. No doubt Malay spelling in the Arable character 
is still in such a fluid state that a good deal of variation 
is permissible. But there are limits, and I cannot say 
that I approve of for jJU. 

The book will be of service as an introduction to the 
study of the spoken language. For this reason I rather 
i*egret that a system of spelling in the Boman character 
has been adopted, which (though suited to the primary 
purpose of the hook, viz. the instruction of Frenchmen) 
is sufficiently different from the ordinary Orthography 
of Romanized Malay to be rather confusing to people of 
other nationalities. The standard orthography now in 
use in the Peninsula is so simple, and so adequate for 
everyday purposes, that it seems a pity to depart from 
it when, with the help of some four or fivt rules of 
pronunciation as regards particular letters, it would have 
served M. Mersier’s purpose just as well as the system he' 
has adopted. In this respect I think the book might have 
been improved. The Dutch spelling of Malay, ungainly 
as it is to our eyes, has at any rate such prestige as 
ancient and widespread usage can confer ; yet in their 
linguistic writings Dutch scholars frequently use an 
orthography which (being nearer to an international 
standard) approximates very closely to that of English 
Romanized Malay, There seems to be no point, at this 
time of day, in inventing a new French spelling for 
Malay in a work that is intended for students. 

C. O. Blagden. 

CiNQUANTE Histoires D’ExTRfiME- ORIENT, mise^ cn fran 9 ais 
d’apr^s les textes malais, annot^es et pr^o^d^es d*un 
coup d’oeil sur la Malaisie. Par Albert Mebsier. 
Paris : Soci^te G6n6rale dTmpression, 1908, 

This little book contains a series of extracts firom Malay 
works (principally those of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir) 
done into French. They are very readable, and will no 
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doubt be useful to a good number of people who cannot 
re€£d them in the original. The translation appears to 
have been, well done, and the notes are generally informing. 
Sometimes, however, they are not as accurate as could be 
desired. For instance, in Abdullah's curious list of demons 
and devdlries (p. 89) the word “ Katagoran ” ( = hStSgv/ran) 
is not, I think, the name of a ghost, but denotes the fact 
of being accosted by one and the calamitous consequences 
which are supposed to result from such an encounter. 
Again, DjiRmhalangy terkena obat gouna does not mean 
*‘an earth-spirit struck by a magic drug". The two 
things are uiiconnected. Jimhalang is no doubt an earth- 
spirit, but the being affected by a magic drug ” is not 
his portion, but that of spme luckless wight whose enemies 
have put a spell upon him to do him harm. The fact is 
that Abdiillah in his list mixes up the various logical 
♦and grammatical categories in fine confusion : some of 
his words, are the names of devils and ghosts, others of 
enchantments and other magic devices and processes. 

Of the Introduction which precedes the extracts I need 
not say more than that it gives a rather fascinating 
picture of, this corner of the East, with special reference 
to Java and the Malay Peninsula. If not very profound, 
it is bright and sympathetic : the work of an intelligent 
and appreciative visitor, not of a permanent resident, wh» 
sees more of the seamy side and has become a trifle dulled 
to the charm of this region. It is none the worse, perhaps, 
for that ; and if it stimulates a few more Frenchmen to 
travel and visit these countries (as it urgently invites 
them to do), I have no doubt that they will not regret 
the experience, though possibly they may not find them 
the ** earthly Paradise " that M. Mersier's idealizing fancy 
1ms beheld in, them. 

The book unfortunately contains a considerable number 
of misprints, and would have been the better for more 
ca^•eful proof-reading. C. 0. Blaoden. 



LA FORKUUB iO0DDHIQUB, D3ES 'D0U2E CAUSES afOi”’ 

Paul Oltramake. La formule bouddhique des douze 
causes; son sens ORIGINEL ET son INTERPERTATION 
THioLOGiQUE. pp. 53. Geneve, 1909. (One of the 
monographs published for the Jubilee of the University 
of Geneva.) 

I feel more than satisfied with this new contribution to 
the history of Buddhist dogma. I am not sure, and 
I think Professor P. Oltramare is not sure, that he has 
succeeded in deciphering the original meaning of the 
cumbrous list of the twelve causes ; but he has worked 
out a lot of very interesting observations, and he may be 
right on the whole, tout As concerns the s,nalysis 

he gives of the sources, the so-called genuine Pali texts, 
and the elucidation of the numerous and divergent Canonic, 
Southern and Northern scholastic views, clearness and 
erudition have conspired to make his short article by far 
the best on the subject. European theories are summarized 
and criticized in the happiest way: the history of Buddhist 
philology is not a very cheering one. 

To chiefly concern ourselves with the primary meaning 
of the paticeasaithuppdda, Professor Oltramare first 
maintains that the redactors did not aim at explaining 
existence ”, but rather “ how existence is what it is, 
suftering ”. That may be right. I willingly admit that 
neither Gautama nor his true disciples, heirs of his 
practical wisdom, did care much for metaphysics. But 
there is a preliminary problem, more hard to unravel than 
to cut oflT: “ Is the pratUyasamutjJdda pre-canonic — 
I mean, really authentic?” If it is not pre-canonic, it may 
have been, from the very outset, scholastic at the bottom, 
or, as Professor Oltramare would say, a theological master- 
piece : we are justified in believing that it is the result 
of many-sided and heterogeneous contaminations. On the 
contrary, if it be really genuine, how is it to be under- 
stood ? “In the simplest possible way,” must be the 
answer. That is : “ My life is miserable and ^ will come 
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to a iBiserable end with old age and death, because I am 
bom. I am born because I am in the world of becoming. 
I ‘become' because I am continually nourishing my 
existence. I nourish it by the very fact that I have 
appetites. I have appetites because I feel. I feel because 
I have contact with things, because my organs are active. 
My organs ai*e active because I am contrasted, as far as 
I am an individual, with the ' non-moi I am an 
individual because my conscience is pervaded with the 
idea of. personality. My conscience has been made what 
it is by previous experiences ; and these experiences have 
infected my conscience, because ‘ I did not know 
(pp. 28-9). 

To say the truth, the only “ members ” of the chain that 
are really clear are ^addyatana — trsnd, jdti — maranwby etc. 
I fear that it is impossible to “ascertain'' the original 
meaning of bJuiva and updddna ; serious doubts arise 
concerning the real import of sayiskdrcus, vijndna, 
'udmarupa. 

One will most probably acknowledge that hhava cannot 
have been understood originally — as it was later — as 
a : (1) hwmahhavci, act-producing, (2) upapatti’^ 

bhava, existence at the arising state, conceptional or pre- 
conceptional existence. Professor Oltramare's translation, 
“I am born (jdti) because I was to be reborn, because 
I am in the World of Desire (]cdraadhdtu\ because 
I exist (blvava)!' has much on its side. It is not altogether 
a new one, but there is “ maniere de dire ". And it would 
be unfair to disbelieve it because it is simple and witty. 
That Buddhist phrases do not always involve profound 
ideas, is so far evident. And the most uncompromising 
translation of hhami is perhaps the best. — As Professor 
Oltramare observes, very keenly indeed, the number 
“ twelve " was a pre-Buddhistic datum, and to fill the 
twelve sections synonymous phrases were of use. 

^ UpdddTta would be the “ taking up ", the assimilation 
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by a Kving and conscious being of the elements of beii:^, 
i.e., the skandhxm, both material (bodily*), rwpa, and psychic, 
vedand and so on. It is certain that upaddna is the 
fuel, the alimentary piinciple of fire ; that the “exterior” 
element, rupa (matter), is said to be “ taken up ”, updtta, 
when it is assimilated to the body, when it becomes 
“ interior ” {ddhydtmika, Northern Sutras) ; that elements 
like “feeling” (vedand), individualized as they are (since 
each vedaTtd is produced by such and such “contact”), 
can be looked upon as polygeneous elements to be frag- 
mentarily “ taken up ” : such is certainly the case for the 
“ intellectual element ” (vijndna), which is styled later 
a dhdtu, like earth, water, etc. (and to the vijildnadhdtu 
finally converge all the psychological stales or phenomena, 
vedand, samj ftd, etc.). It is also certain that, like wpaddna, 
the four “aliments” (dJtdras) are produced by “thirst” 
(trsm) (see Majjh, i, 47, 261 =* Abhidharmako^vyakhya, 
Soc. As., fol. 250 a 8), and that the “ taking up ” of the 
several “ elements ” (skandhas) is described at length 
in Majjh, i, 511. We have there a bundle, a kaldpa of 
proofs, which cannot be easily disposed of, and assures 
a high value to the conjecture of Professor Oltramare. 
On the other hand, scholastic interpretations of upaddna 
are manifold ; the so-called four updddnaa (Icdma, d/r^ti, 
Hllavrata, afncavada) look very fanciful, and the original 
notion must have been different from the scholastic 
ones. Nevertheless, I cannot say that I am absolutely 
“ converted ”. Before reading Professor 01tramare*s 
observations and perusing his authorities, I had been 
struck by a canonic gloss, to which Professor Kern has 
called attention : yd vedands^i Tiandl tad upaddnavfh 
(Majjh, i, 266 = Manual, p. 47, note). An old (abhidharmik) 
definition of wpaddna is Jcdmadisu chandardgali (Abhi- 
dharmako^a, 236 d), alias hhogdndm prdptaye JdeSa- 
^amuddcardvasthd, alias caturvidhah kleSaJ^f later 
karmdk^epakdranam, “ efficient cause of the projection t)f 
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act” {Madhyanuikavrtti, xxvi, 6). All these texts point 
to the quasi-identification of upaddna and trmd. “Thirst,” 
too, is nandly Mesa, and cause of act.. And the idea is 
near at hand that upaddna is a more active form of 
desire, its paryutthdna, not only desire, but, as Professor 
Kern says, “ clinging, effort.” That would be “ self- 
complacency”, “consent”, contrasted with “tentation”. 
Majjh, i, 266, supports this view, and I believe it highly 
probable that it can and must be mingled with Professor 
Oltiamare’s opinion, also a canonic one, to realize the 
imprecision and the resources of the ancient Buddhist 
ideology and terminology. 

Our author has clearly stated, for the first time, that 
the pratUyaaa/iriutpdda has to be understood “ en fonction” 
of the theory of the skandluis (matter and psychological 
elements of the human being). And although he under- 
values or disapproves (following M. A. Barth) M. E. 
Senart's opinion that updddna = upaddnaskandltas, he 
himself shows the happiest way of understanding this^ 
equivalence. Up>dddn(t (let us say hyper-fr.?wd) is clinging 
to the exterior objects of desire {kdraaraga) and to the 
existence of the self (scholastically, to heresies relative to 
the self and to his welfare), and therefore to the very 
elements in absence of which no existence or self whatever 
can be thought of. Or, if the translation “hyper-fr^rwa” is 
wrong, updddna, in any case, is trmd, as far as is 
generative of further existence, here or hereafter (bhava), 
by the very fact that it nourishes the seli. (TidTHUtrupa), 
The updtta sJcandhas into which, according to the stereo- 
typed phrase of the Sanskrit sutras, ripens the fruit of 
action,^ are updtta because there is a power of wpdddna 
in the act produced by desire. And it seems hardly 
possible to doubt that the phrase up^addnaskandha {updddya 
ritpa, updddnarupa) is a contamination of the updddna 

^ bhiksavah harmani . . . hdhye prthivldhdtaii vipacyante, 

. % . api tUpdttefii skaTidhadhdtvdyaimieau. 
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of the Pratityasamutpada with the slcandhas of an 
independent psycho-physiological theory, the origin of 
which is presumably pre-Buddhistic. 

Let us now see how, according to Professor Oltramare, 
namar'Upa is produced from vij'Mv/jb, In the Brahmin 
schools, TidmarUpa points out a being as characterized by 
its visible characters (rupa) and as marked for thought 
by its name {namay* This phrase obtains almost the 
same meaning in Buddhism : nama/rtijxi is the individual 
with all its contingencies ”, and the individual is a Ixiing 
of desire, of becoming, of suffering, because he is intelligent 
and conscious. Therefore namcvrUpa is caused by vijndna, 
i.e. the knowledge that distinguishes subject and object,^ 
and lays subject into the dependence c? object. When 
vijndmi disappears all the elements of ndmm ilpa dis- 
appear too.” Although indmardpa, is used only in reference 
to mttvas (intelligent, human, animated beings), material 
beings too have a name ” as well as a “ form ”. Human 
(or animated) ndmardpa is characterized by vijnd7i<jb\ 
therefore vijndna is its seed. And the real import of the 
causal connexion is as follows : From vijndna, ndmarWpa 
coupled with vijndna (cf. p. 1 3 ff). 

“ Vijndna transmits to the individual all the tendencies 
that are to overrule his relations with objects. These 
tendencies are called the ^ predispositions * or the ‘ forma- 
tions ' {saTjfhfilcdras) . . . and are rightly so called, being 
as it were the mould into which life is being cast. 
Sometimes sanisJcdras are identified with Will, and rightly 
too : other elements, sensations, concepts, etc., are furnished 
to the individual by the successive phenomena amongst 
which his life is going on ; on the contrary, Will, or 
mental attitude, is, for a Hindu, the consequence of 
former experiences.” Such and such samslcdras are the 
formative cause of such and such vijndna^ which again 


1 I am not sure that this definition would hold in ever;^ case, ^ 
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estues mmsk&ras ; and there is no actual vijTlaTia where 
previous mmakdraa are wanting.^ 

Louis de la Vall^e Poussin. 


R. R. Sen. The Triumph of Valmiki, from the Bengali 
of H. P. Shastri, M.A. Chittagong, 1909. 

Mahamah6p&dhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad ^astri s prose 
poem, the Vdlmikir Jaya, originally appeared, about thirty 
ye^rs ago, in the celebrated Bengali magazine the Banga 
Dar&ina, and was subsequently published by the author as 
an independent work, but much altered and enlarged. It 
was received with acclamation, and the Indian reviewers 
exhausted their vocabularies in praise of its merits. The 
commendation was sometimes so extravagant in its language 
that it repelled more sober-minded English readers from 
what was in fact a highly poetical composition and well 
worthy of perusal. The author took the old familiar 
stories of VaiSistha, Visvamitra, and Valmiki as his basis, 
and over these he wove a web of luxurious Oriental 
imagination. Each of these three heroes attempts to 
bring about the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Vai^istha tries priestcraft and worldly policy, but fails. 
Visvamitra tries physical force, but fails. Valmiki 
preaches a gospel of love, and succeeds. This is briefly 

^ I venture to differ from Profeasor Oltramare on some points of little 
importance, p. 10 ; As well said, kdina is sexual desire ; there is 
“desire” in the rupadhdiu, as far as I know. p. 27, note; I think 
that the Sdlistamhdsutra has the canonic phraseology, p. 28 ; But there 
is a jlvitendriyai at least in the latter scholastic, p. 41 : I do not see 
how avidyd acquired a new value (and a cosmic one) from the fact that 
it came to be looked upon as the ignorance of the iKiirdtmyoL. p. 41, 
note : Lefmann follows Rajendralal, but the Tibetan translation has 
pratyayehhii^ ca (=:co), and confirms Professor Oltramaro’s scepticism, 
p. ,46 : Is not Buddhaghosa to be understood according to Sik^dsamuccayaj 
p.'227, 11?— As concerns Pali references, it seems that the true light 
osme recently from Cambridge (Mass.); to give up the notation by 
mras, vaggas, eamytdtaa, mh-vaggas, etc., would be helpful to the reader 
and very agreeable to our excellent friend Professor Lanman. 
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the plot of the story, which may be described better as 
a rhapsody than by any other title. 

Mr. R. R. Sen’s English translation of the Bengali 
original is a good piece of work, evidently carried out 
con amove. I have compared much of it with the original, 
and can vouch for its fidelity, but it is not a too literal 
translation. To convey to English readers Hara Prasad’s 
rhapsodies without falling into one of the two pitfalls of 
turgidity and bathos was by no means an easy* task, but 
Mr. Sen, who exhibits a mastery of idiomatic English rare 
amongst those whose language it is not, has successfully 
accomplished it. In the story’s Western dress I can safely 
recommend Tlie Triumph of Valmiki to those who are not 
familiar with Bengali and who desire to b^^come acquainted 
with a modern Eastern poetical work esteemed by the 
compatriots of its authox' as a masterpiece of imagination. 

George A. Grierson. 

Cambbbley. 

NovemlHiT 12 , 1909 . 


CxVTALOGUE OF THE PERSIAN AND ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE Oriental Public Library of Bankipore: 
Persian Poets: FiRDAWsf to HIfiz. Prepared for 
the Government of Bengal, under the supervision of 
E. Denison Ross, Ph.D., by MawlawI ‘Abdu’l - 
Muqtadir. pp. x + 274. Calcutta, 1908. 

Not the least of the services rendered to Orientalism 
by Dr. E. Denison Ross is the pains which he has taken 
to inspire his Indian pupils with a genuine enthusiasm 
for Arabic and Persian literature, to acquaint them with 
the methods employed and the results attained by 
European Orientalists, and to train them in the scientific 
cataloguing of the many fine libraries whereof the 
contents have hitherto been little known or even quite 
unknown. * 
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Amongst these libraries is that founded at Bankipore 
by the learned and public-spirited Mawlawi Mubammad- 
Bakhsh Klian, who died in July, 1876. This library was 
opened to the public in 1891, and then contained nearly 
4000 MSS., wdiich number has been since increased by 
one-half by the exertions of the founder s son, Mawlawi 
KhudA-Bakhsh Khan, for an account of whose life (pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1909) we are indebted to his son, 
Salahu^d-Din Khuda-Bakhsh, who has inherited alike the 
generosity and the love of learning of his father and 
grandfather. Of his generosity he afforded a signal proof 
in placing at the disposal of \he writer a valuable MS. 
of that rare old work on Persian Prosody, the Mn^jam 
fi Ma^Ayiri Ash^d/ril-Ajam of Shams-i-Qays, of which 
the text, based on the British Museum MS., collated with 
the Constantinople and Bankipore MSS. (the only others 
known to exist), has just been published by the Gibb 
Memorial Fund. 

The present volume of the Catalogue which forms the 
subject of this notice deals with the MSS. representing 
the Persian poets from Firdawsi to Hafiz, or, roughly 
speaking, those who flourished between A.D. 1000 arid 
1400, and it is expected (Preface, p. vii) that the works 
of the later poets will till two similar volumes, of which 
the appearance will be eagerly awaited by Persian scholars. 
Of the 161 MSS. described in this volume two only are 
noticed in the Preface as unique, viz. a MS. of thte 
Quatrains of Sayfu’d-Din Bakharzi (d. A.D. 1269) and 
a MS. of the Diwcm of Ruknu'd-Din S4’in (d. a.d. 1362), 
but many other rare MSS., besides others notable for their 
antiquity or their fine calligraphy, are included in the 
collection. 

The Catalogue in its construction follows the best 
traditions of scholarship, and its execution leaves little,, 
or nothing to be desired. It reflects the highest credit 
oa all concerned in its production, and it is earnestly to 
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be hoped that the work may be pushed forward with 
energy, so that the riches of this great library may be 
made known to all the world. 

E. G, Browne. 


The Sikh Religion : its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and 
Authors. By Max Arthur Macaulifph. 6 vols. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

This is a voluminous work, which has been compiled 
by Mr. Macauliffe during years of labour and study, with 
the support and advice of the best scholars and patrons 
among the Sikhs. In order to estimat'^ its value, it is 
essential to note the aims and objects which he set before 
himself throughout, and these he has explained very 
definitely. 

He has not endeavoured to produce a scholarly work 
on the Granth and the Sikh religion for European 
scholars, but his intention has been to set out that 
religion and its sacred book according to the orthodox 
views of its teachers for the benefit of the Sikhs them- 
selves, with due regard to a promise that he made them 
to write nothing prejudicial to their religion. The 
translation of the Granth made by Dr. Trumpp was 
unsatisfactory — to scholars because it was wanting in 
accuracy, and to the Sikhs because it offended them by 
its tone and comments. Mr. Macauliflfe seeks in this work 
to make them reparation, and also trusts that it may be 
of political advantage to them and enhance the regard 
entertained for them ; that it may be useful to the 
large number of Sikhs, who cannot study the originals 
but understand English ; and that it may rescue their 
scriptures from misunderstanding and oblivion, since the 
vernacular has been departing widely from the language 
used in the Granth, since the old gyanis or professional 

14 


JRAS. 1910. 
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interpreters are dying out, and since the local legends are 
likely to disappear soon. 

Mr. Macauliffe s work is thus intended mainly for the 
benefit of the Sikhs themselves and of the general public 
which may he interested in the history and teaching of 
their gurus. Scholars wdll naturally be disappointed ; 
yet his position is explained on the grounds, first, that 
he himself is manifestly attcached to the Sikhs and their 
religion by a genuine personal affection and not by a 
scholar s critical interest ; and secondly, that the support, 
wMch he received in India and without which he could 
not have carried out this undertaking, was only rendered 
to him for the purpose of preparing a full, clear, 
and sympathetic exposition of their scriptures and of 
inaugurating for the Sikhs a new era in the study and 
observance of their religion. Regarded in that special 
aspect, his work deserves high praise. 

He resigned the Civil Service some fifteen years ago, 
and spent his time in first making a translation of the 
Granth, and in revising it tlioroughly, with the aid of 
Sikh scholars and others, until it met with the satisfaction 
of the leading gyanis. He did not, however, produce his 
version in that shape, because he considered that an 
account of the Sikh gurus, saints, and authors was at 
least as important as a correct translation of their 
writings. Further years were then spent in compiling 
biographies which should not be inconsistent with the 
sacred writings. He followed therein the advice of the 
most learned Sikhs as to what should be included, and 
has hardly exercised his own critical faculty, except in 
sifting to a certain extent the Sikh accounts. Sub*- 
ordinating himself to the aims and objects explained 
above, he has not only abstained from expressing any 
ofunion of his own, but has included various miracles, 
though it does not appear that the gurus themselves 
claimed any superhuman power. The work therefore, 
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as it appears now, is a biographical history of the gurus 
and saints, compiled, according to the opinions of the best 
Sikh scholars, in the form in which they wished it to be 
presented. The Granth has been broken up. The hymns 
are introduced in the narrative when the particular 
incidents occur during which they are said to have been 
uttered, while all those which cannot apparently be 
assigned to any special occasion are appended, for each 
guru, at the end of his biography. 

This arrangement no doubt serves the puriX)se which 
Mr. MacaulifFe had in view ; yet it would have been quite 
as good, if not better, to reverse the plan, namely, to 
make the translation of the Granth the main object, and 
supplement it with notes e.xplaining the circumstances 
in which each hymn was composed ; because the Granth 
is a collection of genuine hymns, whereas the accounts 
of the gurus and saints (as he acknowledges) cannot 
pretend to be contemporaneous and have been amplified 
with later stories and marvels. The way in which the 
hymns are now dispersed throughout the narrative 
renders the translations of little use for purposes of 
reference, even for the Sikhs themselves. The defect 
might have been remedied if a table had been added, 
showing where each hymn is to be found ; yet this has 
not been done, and it is impossible to find out any 
particular hymn except by searching through the volumes. 

Portraits, so-called, of the various gurus are inserted, 
but it is doubtful if they have any more authenticity 
than conjecture on the part of the present-day artist. 
At the end of the fifth volume are given some interesting 
specimens of the rags, or musical measures, to which the 
hymns were composed. In the sixth volume Mr. Macauliffe 
has collected accounts of many religious teachers who 
were Nanak’s precursors in breaking away from popular 
Hinduism and striving after a simple and purer faith. 

This work, then, has been compiled for the Sikhs and 
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in their interests. It is not intended for European 
scholars, though they obtain the great benefit of having 
accurate translations of the hymns. Mr. Macauliffe has 
indeed gone so far in liis avoidance of scholarly form ” 
as to make no distinction between the cerebral and dental 
letters, sibilants, etc., and often to leave long vowels 
unmarked. Indian words and proper names are given as 
popularly written and pronounced now, however corrupt 
they may be ; and in the notes the popular versions of 
ancient stories are preferred to tlieir earlier forms in 
Sanskidt books. 

Mr. Macauliffe regards the Sikh doctrines with a warm 
appreciation, which they undoubtedly merit. His trans- 
lations of the hymns are far superior to Dr. Trumpp’s, 
and are no doubt as accurate as it is possible to make 
them. The language which he employs is simple yet 
reverent, and fitly displays the bhakti, or fervent piety, 
of the authors. In reading these volumes many questions 
suggest themselves — religious, political, economic, literary 
— which one wishes that he had noticed and discussed, even 
consistently with the scope of his work. One opinion he 
does put forward, that the Sikh religion is totally un- 
affected by Semitic or Christian influences ; but even his 
own account of the founder Nanak hardly supports his 
opinion, and it is one that very few, if any, students of 
Indian religious movements would assent to. 

As a popular and reverent account of the Sikh gurus 
and religion, compiled by a sincere admirer in the interests 
of the Sikhs, the work will no doubt exercise a wide 
influence, especially in India, and is likely to serve the 
purposes for which it was undertaken. It is not intended 
for scholars, yet even they gain a substantial benefit, in 
that they have at last translations of the hymns made as 
carefully and accurately as the resources of the present 
day permit. 


F. E. R 
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Buddha's Geburt und die Lehre von den Seelen- 

WANDERUNG. By Ernst Windisch. Leipzig, 1908. 

In this work Dr. Windisch has chosen the traditions 
as to the birth of the Buddha for critical examination 
with special regard to the provenance of the various ideas 
of which those traditions are composed. Much interest 
attaches to the process by which the simple fact of the 
birth of the Buddha as sou of a Ksatriya, ^uddhodana, 
gradually is transferred into the miraculous birth of a 
divine entity from a virgin mother ; and to Dr. Windisch 
we owe by far the most satisfactory exposition of that 
development in its various phases, and in paiticular the 
elaborate and able discussion of the d(X5trine of biith as 
it appears in the Yeda, in Buddhism, in th(^ medical 
Samhitas, and in the Yedanta and Samkhya systems. 
It is impossible to summarize here the discussion, but 
attention should certainly be called to the passage ^ in 
which the exact sense of the gandhabba of the Assala 
yanasutta of the Majjhimanilcdya is elucidated, in a 
manner which at once confirms and renders more precise 
the views of Pischel ^ and Oldenberg.'* Dr. Windisch 
rightly emphasizes the fact that while we will find the 
roots of much of the mythology of Buddhism in 
Brahmanism, none the less Buddhism has a mythology 
of its own, and is not to be considered as merely 
receptive. 

Of most general interest, perhaps, is the last chapter^ 
of the book, in which the author examines the question 
of how far external influences manifest themselves in the 
Buddhist accounts of the birth of the Buddha, We are 
glad to find in him a strong supporter of the theory of 
parallel developments of religious belief. It is true, he 

^ pp. 12-14. ® Vedische Studieut i, 78 seqq. 

® ZDMG., xlix, 178. See also de la Valine Poussin, Bowidhismey 
pp. 68 seqq. , 

* pp. 195 seqq. 
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points out, that both the Christian Church and the 
Buddhist Church developed doctrines of the virginity of 
the mother of the founder of their religion, but such views 
were in either case, as he shows, natural developments 
of existing tendencies, while there is no historical evidence 
for eaily borrowing on either side. Moreover, he insists, 
the discrepancies between Christianity and Buddhism are 
simply enormous : the Buddha and the Christ stand for 
totally different ideals of life and conceptions of existence. 
The so-called parallels adduced by Seydel von Eysinga 
and Edmunds he dismisses, much as does Hopkins in his 
valuable essay in India, Old OAid New, which Dr. Windisch 
apparently does not know, as (|uite inconclusive,^ and as 
due either to the natural development of the religions 
or to ordinary considerations of mental growth. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising that he should accept as 
probable the derivation of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration from the Indian doctrine of metempsychosis, 
as the likeliness of a parallel development in that case is 
at least as strong as in the cases with which he deals.^ 

Di% Windisch is reserved in his attitude towards com- 
parative mythology. The elephant — with six tusks 
{cliaddanta) as a sign of its superiority to ordinary 
elephants^ — which appears in the legend to Maya Devi 
before the Budctha’s birth, he^ admits to be connected 
with Airavata, Indra's elepliant, but only in so far as the 
elephant is in India a token of royalty, and so belongs 
to Indra as it belongs to a mortal king. He even declines ® 
to accept the view, held by Professor de la Vall4e Poussin, 
that the death of Maya Devi on the seventh day after lier 
son’s death is a myth of the dawn slain by the sun, and 

1 p. 58, n. 1. Cf. JRAS., 1909, pp. 569 seqq. 

® At p. 179 Windisch refutes Speyer’s view (ZDMG., Ivii, 108) that 
chaddaiUa means ‘‘having the five senses and the mind restrained 
{ddnta), 

Cf. pp. 175, 176. 

® p. 139, n. 1. Cf. de la Vallee Poussin, Boxvddhisme, p. 39, n. 1. 
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prefers to believe that, in point of fact, the mother of the 
Buddha did die on the seventh day after his birth. In 
this view he may be correct, but it must be admitted 
that the legend occurs late, and that it already bears in 
the fictitious name of the mother — for Maya cannot be 
a genuine name — signs of its unoriginal character. On 
the other hand, we are heartily at one with him in 
rejecting Jensen’s wonderful theories of the Epic of 
Gilgamos, which certainly represent the most signal recent 
example of comparative mythology run mad. 

Following Boyer, Dr. Windisch^ is inclined to find in 
the Rgveda and the Bralimanas traces of the doctrine of 
transmigration. But the evidence for the theory — held 
also in different forms by Pii^hel, Geldnc *, and Bohtlingk® 
— is singularly unsatisfactory. In RV., x, 14, 4, he takes 
the words sd no d yamad dlrghikm dyuh prd 

jlvdse as meaning '' may he take us to the gods to live 
there a long time ”, implying that, after a long life, return 
to earth is possible ] but the sense is not the natural 
meaning of the words, which refer ^ to the continued life 
on earth of the survivors. As a matter of fact, even the 
Brahmanas do not contain the doctrine, though the con- 
ception of repeated death after death tends towards it. 
Macdonell, Levi, Bloomfield, Hopkins, and Oldenberg,^ 
among others, are all inclined to accept the view that for 
transmigration we must go to the tJpanisads or Aranyakas, 
and this view appears to us certainly correct. 

It may also be doubted whether Dr. Windiscli ^ is right 
in finding in the Upanisads the doctrine that a man can 

^ pp. 58 seqq. 

‘•i See also JRAS., 1909, pp. 574 seqq. Cf. also de la Valine Poussin, 
Bovddhismet p. 61. 

3 Cf. RV., X, 14, 12, and x, 18, 3 seqq., where the idea is repeatedly 
set out. Vedic Indians do not pray for death conceived as life in heaven. 
The “parallel” passage, ix, 44, 5, cited by Boyer is not really parallel 
at all, as it has no clause to comi)lete it. 

•* See JRAS., 1909, p. 575. 

® pp. 62, 63. Cf. JRAS., 1909, p. 606. • 
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recollect his previous births. Neither the Aitareya 
Upanisady 2, iior the Brhadciranyaica Upani^ad, i, 4, 10, 
can certainly be said to refer to this power, though they 
are so taken by Sankara in his commentaries, which, 
however, notoriously are not to be relied on for the exact 
sense of the Upanisads. But Dr. Windisch sheds a great 
deal of light on the Kausltaki Upanimd by his examina- 
tion of the Jaiminiya Brdhmamt parallel to its description 
of birth.^ 

Other points of interest must be mentioned more briefly. 
Dr. Windisch^ raises the question of the age of the 
personal Brahma who, as he points out, occurs in the 
Kav^Uaki Upanisad, The answer is obscure ; several of 
the relevant passages are discussed by us elsewhere.*^ 
Para4vdn in the same Upanisad he takes ^ as snake’', but 
with doubt ; Btihler ^ has suggested a possible connexion 
with the Pali paldsdda. Again, the relations of Vagbhata I 
and Vagbhata II are hardly correctly stated ; ® more 
accurate information will be found in Dr. Hoemle's 
OsteologyJ In his estimate of the age of the Buddhist 
Canon ® Dr. Windisch evidently adheres to the older school 
of ideas, whose views are now seriously questioned — in 
our opinion with justice — by such writers as Franke 
and de la Valine Poussin.® Unfortunately, too, his book 

^ pp. 62, 63; and see his note in Sacha. Ber.y 1907, pp. Ill seqq. ; 
Oertel, JAOS., xix, 111 ; my Sdfikhdyana Aranyaka, p. 17. 
p. 33, n. 1. 

^ Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 304, n. 23 ; 367. 

* p. 71, n. 2. DandaMka, which occurs also in NiryJcta, Parisi^ta, ii, 9, 
is given by the commentary as the equivalent. 

® ZDMG., xlviii, 63. Paraavant is found in RV., x, 86, 18 ; AV., vi, 
72, 2 ; Maitrdyani Sainhitdy iii, 13, 10. Cf. Aitareya Arawyakay 
p. 377, n. 1. 

® pp. 48 seqq. For the latest view of Dr. Hoernle on the question of 
Caraka’s date, see JRAS., 1909, pp. 886, 887, and compare my note, 
ZDMG., Ixii, 136. 

Cf. also JRAS., 1909, p. 882. 

® Cf, pp. 10 seqq. 

i Btmddhisme, pp. 33 seqq. Cf. my note, JRAS., 1909, p. 577, n. 1. 
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appeared too soon to enable him to discuss the doctrines 
of the ego and of the chain of causality in the light of the 
new researches of de la Vallee Poussin ^ and P. Oltramare/^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

Die Arischen Gotiergestalten. By Karl Schirmeisen. 

Briinn, 1909. 

This work is an interesting example of the application 
of a priori methods to the study of religious phenomena ; 
and, if one can hardly admire the results of the attempt, 
yet it would be unfair to deny Dr. Schirmcisen credit 
for the boldness with which he has attacked his theme. 
Dr. Schirmeisen is impressed with the truth of two 
principles: namely, that the gods of a race closely reflect 
the standard of culture attained hy that race ; and that 
the individuality of gods is strongly affected by racial 
mixing, so that, while the name remains unaltered, quite 
new functions may be assigned to a god. Founding on 
these principles — the truth of which within limits is un- 
deniable — he proceeds to deduce the characteristics of the 
earliest religions from the social conditions of life in the 
three periods of the Stone Age and the two of the age of 
metal, while he applies a corrective to the results thus 
obtained by examining the early ethnography of the 
world. He then feels himself in a position to determine 
different strata in the Mgveda, and to show the original 
character of the various gods of the Indo-Iranian pantheon. 

We cannot undertake to follow the author in his re- 
construction of primitive religion : it must suffice to say 
that he postulates for the Palaeolithic Age a monotheistic 
worship of fire, conceived often in snake form.** Whatever 
be the origins of religion, we may feel sure that they 
were not so simple as this ; or, at any rate, that he who 

^ Bmvddhi&met pp. 54 seqq. 

* La foTfMdt bottddhiqm des douze caunes, Geneva, 1909. ® p. 
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would prove such a thesis as that here presented 
must be prepared with much stronger arguments than 
Dr, Schirmeisen can offer. Nor do we think that the 
state of ethnological studies at the present day will permit 
the acceptance of the reduction of the human species to 
the black and the yellow, the white being the result of the 
mixture of these.^ Nothing but confusion can result from 
such sliort cuts to knowledge. 

Nor do the results of the author's researches encourage 
us to accept his premises. He ^ assumes the third 
millennium B.c. as the time of the composition of at least 
part of the Rgveda, an assiimption which has recently 
been defended by Jacobi;^ but which has been completely 
refuted by Oldenberg.^ He '’* finds in the Rgveda the 
work of three peoples — the Iranians, whose influence is 
seen in the second, fifth, and seventh books; a mixed 

^ pp. 24, 25, following Schaaffhauseii. 

3 p. 42. 

See JR AS., 1909, pp. 721 seqq. Mr. Kennedy, ibid., p. 1114, 
revives Brunnhofer’s famous “discovery” of an allusion in the Rgveda 
to the siege of Babylon. Without commenting on the other parts of 
Mr. Kennedy’s article, it may at least be safely said that no competent 
Vedic scholar accepts this view, and that therefore it should not be 
quoted as evidence of a conquest of Babylon by the Aryans. 

* JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095 seq., and see also my note, ibid., pp. IKK) seqq., 
and p. 472, and cf. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 12. Note should 
perhaps be taken of Shamasastry’s attempt in his Gamlm Ayana to 
rehabilitate the antiquity of the Vedic writings by finding in them 
evidence of an elaborate cycle (cf. JRAS., 1909, pp. 423 seqq.), It must 
suffice to say that the passages relied on by the author are in no case, so 
far as 1 can see, naturally interpreted in the light of his view, and in 
every case can be explained much more simply in other ways, while the 
attribution of any really elaborate knowledge of astronomy to the early 
Indians runs counter to all the available evidence ns to the achievements 
in the field of the Vedic Indians (see Thibaut’s article with its reference 
to Whitney cited in JRAS., 1909, p. 1102, n. 1). It is true that the 
Jyoti§a does present us with a basis for a date, but unhappily that basis, 
in consequence of the inaccuracy of the datum and the vagueness of the 
point fixed, only gives a result which may vary hundreds of years on 
either side of the twelfth century b.c., and therefore we cannot build on 
it any secure structure. 

• ® pp. 43-7. 
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people, with the characteristics of herdsmen and steppe- 
dwellers, who are represented by books iii, vi, and viii, 
in which the desire for children, cattle, and horses is 
especially prominent; and the true Germans, to whom 
book iv belongs. As a matter of fact, however, the author 
recognizes ^ that it is impossible to deny some reciprocity 
of influence, and he decides that books ii and iii were first 
composed by the Iranians and the mixed people, then 
books iv to vi by the united Aryan race, while ’books vii 
and viii (first half) were composed by those tribes which 
had advanced furthest east. 

It must suffice to indicate briefly on how little support 
the theory rests. Brunnhofer’s ^ theory that the dog is 
Iranian is accepted as proving that Gits innida Saunaka, 
and therefore the second book of the Rijveda, are Iranian. 
But, as Brunnhofer s hypothesis rests on no foundation,® 
the theory is untenable. Again, the German origin of 
book iv is proved by the fact that the Gotamas are 
Aiigirases, and the Ahgirases are traditionally ignorant of 
the sacrifice,^ and are therefore not Iranian — an argument 
wliich cannot be considered as substantial. 

As the basis of the author s theory is insecure, little of 
profit can be derived from his detailed rcvsults, although he 
shows a good know ledge of the recent literature on Vedic 
mythology. Following, but going beyond, Hillebrandt,® he 
finds in the Indra-Vrtra myth a legend of the melting 
of the glaciers at the end of the Glacial Period, and he ® 
applies this theoiy to the explanation of the famous 
hymn of Indra’s birth.^ The eating of dog’s flesh there ® 
mentioned is a reference to the Mesolithic Period, in which 


1 pp. 47-9. ' Jran Turan, p, 152. 

^ See Hopkins, AJP., xv, 154 seqq. 

* Hillebrandt, VediscJie MytMofjk^ ii, 156 seqq. Cf. Hopkins, Tram- 
actioiia of the Ccmnecticnt Academy of Arts and Sciemea, xv, 64 seqq. 

® Op. cit., iii, 162 soq. On this cf. Bloomfield, Heligion of the Veday 


pp. 180 seqq. 

« p. 181. ’ RV., iv, 18. 


8 RV., iv, 18. la 
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the first domestic animal, the dog, was tamed and often 
also eaten. Moreover, from the mention of Vitras mother 
in another hymn,^ he deduces the conclusion that, according 
to the views of the Rgueda, the sunless Glacial Period was 
brought about by the arising of a permanent thick mist.^ 
After that we need not be surprised to find that the 
victory of tlie Asvins with asses in a race is a recollection 
of the fact that the ass was tamed before the liorse,*^ or 
to learn that the meaning of the story of Dadhyanc and 
the mead is that an exchange once took place of the mead 
of the Germans for a horse of the neighbouring mixed 
peoples.^ So also the myth of the Rbhus and the cow 
turns out to contain a reference to the manuring of fields 
by the true Germans in Neolithic times ; ^ Saras vati 
becomes no longer a river, but the goddess of Spring ; ® 
Visij.u is conceived in stork form,^ and so forth. 

It would be idle to discuss in detail these theories, for 
not one of them rests on any substantial basis, and a new 
theory in Vedic mythology has no right to existence 
unless very solid arguments can be advanced in its favour. 
It is, of course, easy to speculate, but such speculations 
as these only add to the confusion attending a subject in 
itself very difficult. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

Prakritarupavatara : a Prakrit grammar based on the 
Valmikisutra, by Simharaja son of Samudrabandha- 
yajvan. Edited by E. Hultzsch. 8vo. London, 
1909. (Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland : Prize Publication Fund, No. 1.) 

The opening words of the editor’s preface to this 
interesting little volume awake a sorrowful memory. 
Dr. Hultzsch reminds us that it was the lamented 
Professor Pischel who, in his dissertation De Grammaticis 

^ RV., i, 32, 9. ^ p. 183. 3 p. 94, n. 4. 

^ ** P* “ P- 246. 8 p. 260. . ’ p. 233. 
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Prdcriticid, and again in his Grarnmatik dev Prakrit- 
Sprachen, pointed to the importance of Simharaja's 
treatise. Elwe ta?, Hpd/cXeire, tcop fiopov. To Piscliel, 
moreover, Dr. Hultzsch acknowledges a debt for the 
generous loan of much important critical material. The 
present publication is therefore largely inspired by his 
influence, and in a sense may bo regarded as a memorial 
of him. Certainly no fitter hands could be found to raise 
this memorial than those of Dr. Hultzsch. His sound 
scholarship has enabled him to constitute a correct text, 
which he has furnished with ample references, especially 
to Simharaja himself and to Paninis grammar, that 
greatly lighten the labour of study. Misprints, we may 
add, are very few, and so slight (for example the omission 
of the virdma in jas^asbhydm on p. 17, 1. 8, and /ut for 
he on p. 19, 1. 2) that the student connects them almost 
unconsciously as he reads. 

The date of Simharaja is somewhat uncertain. His 
(juotation of Kshirasvami’s commentary on the ArnarakoSa 
proves him to have lived later than the eleventh century ; 
and as he also cites Nagojis Parihhdshendakkhara, he 
would seem to be not more than two centuries old, unless 
indeed — a somewhat improbable supposition — he and 
Nagoji both drew from a common source. But, as 
Kalidasa has reminded us, modernity should not discredit 
an author. “ For the knowledge of declension and con- 
jugation,” wrote Pischel {Grarnmatik, § 39), the Prakrita- 
rupavatara is not without importance, chiefly as Simharaja 
often gives more forms than Hemachandra and Trivikrama. 
Many of these forms no doubt are theoretically inferred, 
but they are constructed in strict accordance with the 
rules, and hence are not without interest.” How far this 
merit of Simharaja is due to his own ingenuity, and how 
much he has borrowed from predecessors, we cannot say 
with certainty. PischePs statement that he based his 
work upon Trivikrama-deva’s grammar {GrammoUk, § 89) 
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is somewhat misleading, as the same scholar points ont 
that all whicli tfiey have in common is the Valmiki-sutra, 
on which both based their works, and neither of them 
can be proved to have used the otlier*s book {Be Gramm, 
Prdcr,, p. 40). 

The character and the defects of the Hindu grammarians 
are well known. The same circumstances that gradually 
produced Sutras in the liturgical, tlieological, and pliilo- 
sophic schools led to similar epitomes of grammar, 
algebraically concise and often provokingly obscure. 
Sutra -worship became the bane of science. As each 
school was convinced that all possible knowledge was 
contained in its sacrosanct aphorisms, it spent its energies 
in the task of finding authority in them for everything, 
and hence never made any material advance beyond 
them. Attempts were indeed made to rearrange them 
according to some more systematic method, as in Bhattoji's 
Siddhmita-kaum'iidl ; but although these works made the 
study easier, they failed to raivse grammar to the level 
of a science. As pure theorists indeed the Hindus are 
unequalled ; no Western ingenuity could rival that of the 
Indian grammarian who invented a Prakrit of his own 
for lyrical composition. But a scientific basis of grammar 
they have never possessed, amdrayonitvdt, because it 
was not in the Sutras ; and this weakness is glaringly 
exhibited in Simharaja’s work, in which, for example, 
phonetic laws of consonantal change are dovetailed between 
rules of accidence when the particular paradigms chosen 
for the latter display the former (cf. v, 1), and kliaifnhho is 
actually derived from stamhhah (xii, 95), because, forsooth, 
the Sutra says stamhhe. Like Hemachandra, he makes no 
attempt to discriminate between the various dialects, until 
he comes to the eighteenth chapter, where he begins 
a series of short sections upon the chief characteristics 
of the ^aurasem, Mdgadhi, PaiSdchl, ChulikdpaiSdch% 
S.nd Apabhrarp^a, Making due allowance for these defects 
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(m they appear to Western judgment), Simharaja’s book 
is an excellent piece of work according to Hindu methods, 
and the native schools should be grateful to Dr. Hultzsch 
and the Asiatic Society for supplying them with a good 
handbook. 

An interesting point is raised by Dr, Hultzsch in his 
Preface, when dealing with the Aphorisms which form the 
nucleus around which Simharaja built up his grammar. 
These are the Vdlmiki-aHtra ascribed to the legendarj^ 
Valmiki, which was used also by Trivikrama, who lived 
between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Pischel 
suggested that this Sutra may have been composed by 
either Trivikrama or somebody else on the basis of 
Hemacliandra’s Prakrit grairimar. Dr. Hultzsch argues 
with great probability against the authorship of Trivi- 
krama ; but when he says that, as both the printed text 
of the Valmiki-sutra and the author of the Shadbhasha- 
cliandrika ascribe the composition of the Sutra to an 
ancient Rishi, the possibility of its having been drawn 
up in the interval between Hemachandra and Trivikrama 
seems to be excluded,’^ we cannot follow him. Tliere was 
plenty of time between Hemachandra and Trivikrama — 
probably two or three centuries — for the Sutra to be 
written ; and when it was once written, there was still 
more time for it to gain authority as the work of Valmiki, 
and finally to be acknowledged as such in a modem work 
like Lakshmidharas Shadhlvdahachandrilca, A similar 
instance may be found in the Samkliycb-autTa, which 
probably was composed between 1380 and 1450,^ and yet 
was acknowledged as the work of Kapila by Aniruddha 
in a commentary written about 1500. Apart from this 
small matter of opinion, we have only to record our 
admiration for the skill with which Dr. Hultzsch has 
fulfilled his task and enriched Indian literature. 

L. D. Baenett. 

^ 8ea Gurbe’a Bandchytt imd Yoga, p. 8. 
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Rgveda : Textkritische und exegetische Noten. 

Erstes bis sechstes Buch. By H. Oldenbebg. 

Berlin, 1909. 

A most hearty welcome must be extended to the notes 
on the first six books of the Rgveda, which Professor 
Oldenberg has now published, supplying us with the first 
complete commentary on these books since the issue of 
Ludwig’s edition. Since the appearance of the classical 
Prolegomena the author has, in a series of articles in the 
Zeitachmft der Deutachen Morgenldndiachen Geaellschaft, 
elucidated many other problems relative to the constitu- 
tion of the text of the Samhita; and in his new work 
he applies the principles thus adopted to the critical 
establishment of the more original form of the text, before 
its characteristics had been obscured by its reduction into 
the shape in which it now lies before us. At the same 
time Professor Oldenberg has added exegetic notes, for 
which no apology or explanation need have been offered. 
It is of the first importance, in the critical study of the 
Rgveda, that we should know what passages require 
correction ; and Professor Oldenberg’s latest work is no 
less valuable for its explanations of difficult passages 
than for the masterly suggestions which he makes for the 
restoration of corruptions in the tradition. It is impossible 
to overpraise either the range of the author’s knowledge 
of Vedic texts or his judgment in the selection of inter- 
pretations. The work is also a marvel of condensation,, 
without any substantial sacrifice of clearness of expression 
or of fullness of discussion of real diflSiculties. The author 
has wisely refused to deal at length with the varioua 
attempts to solve the problem of such hymns as i, 164 : 
it is clear that in a general commentary on the l^gveda 
it is impossible to treat at length matters in whichf 
not even a reasonable degree of probability can be/ 
attained. 

It is satisfactory to note that Professor Oldenberg sees 
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no reason to change his opinion ^ that the other VediO 
texts shed little illumination on the text of the MgvedcL 
That conclusion is securely based on the variants now 
available in even excessive fullness in Bloomfield s Con- 
cordance, No doubt there are occasional exceptions to 
this rule, but they are very rare, and Professor Oldenberg 
effectively disposes of the alleged better readings seen by 
ScKef telowitz ^ in the Ka^mir MS. of the Rgv^a, a MS. 
which for the Aitareya Aranyaka also yields nothing 
new of value, as I have sought elsewhere to shoM.^ Of 
course this does not show that the Rgveda text is in itself 
correct, which is certainly not the case, but it indicates 
that the tradition of the Rgveda^ is decidedly superior to 
that of the other Samhitas. 

In interpretation Professor Oldenberg follows the sane 
and sober principles which he has elsewhere defended. 
As a matter of fact there is in principle little difference 
of opinion amongst recent interpreters of the Rgveda, 
much less than would appear from the language now and 
then used. All in effect treat the Rgveda as a book to be 
interpreted in the light of subsequent literature, and of the 
knowledge which we have of the development of Indian 
civilization ; and the real point of dispute is merely the 
question of how far we are to find in the Rgveda details 
of later Indian life. In this regard Professor Oldenberg 
shows himself — we think wisely — more conservative than 
Pischel and Geldner, of whose views he constantly takes 
account. It is easy to exaggerate the part played by 
hetairse and lust of gold in the Sa^phita \ and to explain 
difficult passages by theories of sporting and erotic slang 
is often more ingenious than plausible, however much it 
may relieve the monotony of the task of Vedic inter- 
* pretation. Similarly the author diflfers from the writers of 

^ Prolegomena, pp. 271 soq. 

^ Die Apohryphen dea Rgveda, and VOJ., xxi, 8d seq. 

3 Aitareya Arain.yoka, pp, 8, 4, 

1910. 
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tbe VediBoke Siudim in his treatment of linguistic usages. 
It is of course possible to solve nearly every crux in the 
Jfyveda hy the assumption of irregular forms and of un- 
osoal syntax, and the possibility is rendered attractive by 
the fact that, in some cases, such irregularities appear 
certainly to be found, but it is wiser to try to attain 
a satisfactory result within the ordinary bounds of Vedic 
grammar. A good example of this may be seen in the case 
of Itgveday vi, 66, 11, where Benfey and von Bradke take 
girdyo %& dpah as “Bergwasser”. But such a hendiadys 
is, as Professor Oldenberg points out, not really possible 
and not paralleled by cases like i, 80, 1 : adma in mdde ; 
and we must either assume that the comparison is with 
both the hills and the streams, or else that the comparison 
is, as so often, curtailed, and dpah is an accusative, ** as 
hills send forth streams.” Or again in i, 52, 1, he shows 
that it is unnecessary to accept Fischers theory ^ that in 
atyo nd votjam there is a case of attraction, and that the 
rendering Wie das Boss zum Siegespreise ” is quite 
adequate. In v, 59, 8, he combats successfully Geldner’s ^ 
version of the difficult text as containing r^ch (gen.) 
''zu Gunsten des Rsi”, a sense of the genitive which is 
certainly rather far-fetched. Similarly he appears cor- 
rectly in i, 34, 5, to reject the explanation of sdre duhitd 
either as a case of prehistoric Sandhi or Fischers ® view 
of sure as a locative of origin, though he leaves open — 
as seems inevitable— the exact meaning of the passage. 
Excellent also are the notes on the strange rujdnah and 
mdnio riiJianah of i, 32, 6 and 8. 

In some cases Professor Oldenberg is inclined to admit 
the use of the participle in place of a finite verb, a usage 
recognized by Delbruck,* but which, except in the 
case of the past participle passive, I have elsewhere® 

^ V€d^sche Stvdien, i, 105 ; cf. my note JRAS., 1909, p 432 

» Ibid , i, 2g3, n. 1 * Ibid , in, 192 

AUvndisehe Syntax^ pp. 393, 580. » ZDMG., xliii, 346 seqq. 
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questioned. It is not possible to pronounce definitely 
in a matter of this kind, but it may be said that the 
evidence is somewhat slight on which to base a theory 
of a recognised usage. In i, 88, 5, p&iyad is an easy 
correction for p&iya/n; in i, 69, 3, several renderings 
are possible, and dddhati need not be a participle at all. 
In iii, 32, 6, as Professor Oldenberg himself says, ydd 
Vrtrdrp, jagha/nvdn is simply a contamination of VrtrAifi 
jaghanvdn and yAd Vrir&rjfi ja^hAmihxx ; the occurrence of 
such anomalies is not sufficient to establish a grammatical 
usage. In iv, 17* 19, atutdh need not be finite, and no 
doubt is not; but in any case it is of course certain 
that the past participle passive is used — as in Latin — as 
equivalent to a finite verb^ but this p ‘oves nothing for 
other participles. In vi, 22, 3, the sense and construction 
are alike very uncertain, and in v, 16, 4, the participle is 
almost certainly not finite. 

It must suffice to refer briefly to some of the other 
valuable notes on Syntax, The alleged use of one and 
te as accusatives is exhaustively discussed ^ and shown 
to be improbable. The genitive of time is effectively 
defended ^ against Bartholomae, and the comparative 
ablative after a positive is correctly seen in i, 46, 8. 
There is also a good note ® on the use of d after a dative 
to strengthen the force of the case. 

In addition to his contributions to grammar, Professor 
Oldenberg has offered valuable suggestions for the inter- 
pretation of the vocabulary of the Rgveda, He rejects^ 
Collitz’s rendering of ndvedas as recipient of praise and 
prefers the view that it represents ndvaveda, “having 
knowledge anew.” In an interesting excursus ^ he 
defends the rendering of vyathia as “wanken” against 

^ pp. 25 seqq. I hope to discuss these and the alleged Epic cases more 
fully elsewhere. 

pp. 79, 80. ’ PP- 15. 15- 

* On KV. i, 79, 1. ' On ^V, i, 117, l«. 
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'Celdner’s^ view of it as “falsehood** and the attempt to 
render it as “ way **. Krivi he interprets ^ as denoting 

horse ** in several places, while in others it is admittedly 
a tribal name, an explanation which shows clearly that 
the word has more than one sense and which removes 
the difficulty as to Sayana’s version of the word in 
Itgveda, ii, 17, 6, referred to by Dr. Grierson.® It is 
worth noting, in view of recent discoveries,^ that Professor 
Oldenbetg® is not prepared to deny the possibility of 
a reference to Aruna in the Rgveda. In v. 47, G, he 
sees a stem upapraksd: this is somewhat uncertain, and 
the accent in Aitareya Aranyaha, v, 2, 2, cannot in any 
way be relied on against the upa 2 ')rak^e of Samavf^da, 
i, 444. Of special interest is the note on vi, 25, 2, 
regarding Khila and Khilya, Oldenberg adheres to 
the view that these expressions refer to the boundaries 
between cultivated fields, one of the few clear hints in 
the jftgveda of the existence of separate property in 
land. This view he shows to be decidedly superior to 
that of Pischel,® who prefers to find in these words 
references to the grazing land on which the flocks and 
herds of the community fed, an interpretation which 
diminishes the value of the passages in question as 
evidence of separate ownership. For the use of 
may be cited the occurrence of idjah in the Aita/reya 
Aranyaka, v, 2, 1. 

As was to be expected, Professor Oldenberg devotes 
much attention to metrical considerations as bearing on 
the constitution of the text, a matter in which perhaps 
greater progress has been made — though not without 
a certain risk of over-formalism — than in any other 
department of Vedic study. Of special interest is a brief 

^ Vediache Stvdien, ii, 29 seq. Cf. my Aiia/reya Aranyahat p. 281. 

* On RV. i, 166, 6. » JRAS’, 1908, p. 1143. 

* See JBAS., 1909, p. 1104, n. 3. » On RV. i, 130, 9. 

• ♦ Vtdiwhe Studienf ii, 204. ’ See on RV. i, 151, 6. 
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excursus^ on the apparent reduction of two syllables to 
one, on which Max Muller ^ was inclined to lay as great 
stress as had been laid on it in some theories of Flautine 
prosody. Within the limits to which it is confined by the 
author little objection can be taken to its application. 

The value and convenience of the notes is greatly 
increased by the addition of elaborate indices, which 
give, with special fullness, references to grammatical and 
syntactical points. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

Annali dell’ Islam, compilati da Leone Caetani, 
Principe di Teano. Vol. 11. Fob, pp. Ixxviii, 1567. 
Milano, 1907. 

The second instalment of Prince Teano’^3 great work 
has grown into two bulky parts, which chronicle the 
events of the years 7 to 12 of the Hegira The scientific 
care and thoroughness which characterize the first volume 
are still more in evidence in the second. No similar work 
exists in which all available sources as well as studies 
bearing directly and indirectly on the early Moslem history 
are taken into consideration with equal fullness and 
circumspection. 

The year 6 H. had not been a very prosperous one for 
Mohammed. Not only had jiisha’s disagreeable adventure 
threatened to involve Mohammed’s own family circle in 
disaffection and hostility, but it revealed much latent 
ill-feeling, which was only thinly hidden by common 
interest of worldly character. Moreover, Mohammed’s 
greatest wish — to enter Mecca at the head of a strong 
army — had been frustrated. Instead of defying the still 
unconverted Meccans in their own city, he was forced 
to conclude a not very honourable treaty, which put off his 
‘‘ pilgrimage ” to the Ka'ba for at least another year. The 

2 SBE., xxxii, pp. cxiii«©qq. 


1 pp. 53, 54. 
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prestige of Isl&m had suffered, chiefly because it did not 
pay as well as many had expected. A victory with spoil 
in its train was needed, and to secure this nothing was 
safer than another raid against the effete Jews. After 
their extinction in the vicinity of Medina, only one more 
remnant was left at Khaibar, a few days north of the 
capital. Being peaceful peasants and traders, and having 
two years previously received written assurances of safety 
from Mohammed, they were all the less apprehensive of 
an attack. The raid was, of course, successful from 
a Moslem point of view, although in itself it was of small 
account. The undue importance given to it by the Arab 
authors, who grow more prolific the later their date, shows 
the real state of affairs better than anything else. Prince 
Teano righty casts doubt on the assertion of even older 
authorities, such as A1 Waqidi, that the defending forces 
numbered ten thousand warriors. It probably amounted 
to not more than one-tenth of that number. Altogether 
Prince Teano’s very detailed account of this affair is 
replete with sound criticism. In his excellent survey of 
the last five years of Mohammed's career (pp. 372 seqq.), he 
shows how every victory or defeat of the Moslem arms was 
followed by a raid on some Jewish tribe. He sees clearly 
that Mohammed's motives were not merely religious, but 
also political. A not less important motive was the booty 
which he required, not so much for his own benefit, as to 
fill the war chest and to secure the services of followers. 
However insignificant the conquest of Khaibar was from 
a military point of view,- it hod not only a great effect 
in Medina, but it assisted in the conversion of many 
waverers. The inflated reports of Arab authors afford 
a highly characteristic illustration of the spirit and 
expansion of Moslem tradition, and prove how much 
caution is necessary in eliciting the truth even in smaller 
matters. 

♦ The same lack of reliability appears again in the 
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^/cconniB of the diaa«ter at HUta which was the result 
of an expedition rashly entered upon against the Greek 
troops stationed in Syria and their Arab allies. Intoxicated 
by the easy success of Khaibar, Mohammed undertook the 
ill-advised march without considering that the enemy this 
time consisted of disciplined soldiers. Now here, as Prince 
Teano justly points out, the Arab records are as meagre, 
and the authorities as unsatisfactory, as possible. The lack 
of history is made up by poems, fiction takes the place 
of facts. This is an important matter. Prince Teano is 
not, of course, the first to call attention to this, but no 
previous author has given such mmute details. May this 
serve as an example to authors, who write books on 
Mohammed and Islam in which criticism of the sources 
is conspicuous by its absence , and which, therefore, give 
the reader a quite erroneous and misleading picture of its 
origin and early development. 

The treaty of Hudeibiya, alluded to above, must have 
been still more unfavourable for Mohammed than is 
admitted by the souices. Many of the details are quite 
unhistorical In the document of the treaty he was 
compelled to use his own name, instead of “ Messenger 
of Allah His name was not, at that time, Mohammed,” 
as he only assumed this appellation two or three years 
later. The document, as we possess it, is based on 
tradition, which substituted the name “Mohammed” for 
the one he actually used in the original draft. Anyway, 
among other things, it was stipulated that no war should 
be waged for ten years, and that he should be allowed 
to visit Mecca next year as a pilgrim. This latter clause 
Mohammed fulfilled literally, but he never dreamt of 
adhering to the former. A pretext was easily found that 
some minor paragraph in the treaty had been violated, 
and the year after he set out, at the head of a large 
army, to enter his native city by force. The real motive 
was to retrieve the defeat of Muta. The town waa 
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taken, ftbeit without bloodshed, and Mohammed was thus 
practically master of Arabia. The victory received, in 
due course, the divine sanction in the form of a revelation 
(Qor. xlviii, 1-15). 

We must agree with Prince Teano that the forbearance 
with which Mohammed, in the hour of victory, treated 
those old opponents, who are said to have embittered 
his life in the early years of his mission, was due to 
political wisdom rather than to spontaneous generosity. 
Our knowledge of these persecutions has come down to us 
through traditional reports, largely based on Mohammed’s 
own descriptions. It is, therefore, open to question wliether 
they were so relentless as tradition would have us believe^. 
Apart from this, any massacre of prominent Meccan 
citizens, many of whom were near relatives of his most 
faithful friends, would have been a deadly offence to the 
latter. Only a few persons of no account, among them 
two women, were executed. Mohammed cared more for 
the conversion of his enemies than their death, and manj^ 
of them were, thus, ready to fulfil his wish. 

One must not, however, judge Mohammed too hastily 
for having allowed political considerations to influence 
his actions. They form the human element in his career. 
As a purely spiritual reformer he would have achieved 
very little. Shrewd policy is recognizable in the very 
beginning of his messengership, and his greatest failing 
was that, as soon as they promised to be useful, political 
motives were unscrupulously given out as demands of the 
faith. The consequence was that large numbers of people 
embraced Islam without conviction or understanding. 
The masses were kept together as long as Mohammed 
was alive, but he had scarcely passed away when the 
great reaction, known as the Ridda, set in. This was 
the widespread renegade movement which seized many 
tribes, especially those in the remoter parts of the peninsula. 
The result was a civil war of a very sanguinary character ; 
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but it speaks for the great force underlying the idfea of 
Islam that it was victorious everywhere. The motives 
during this period were on the whole purer than before. 
Unfortunately reliable sources of the history of this period 
are likewise scarce. In the chapter dealing with this 
matter Prince Teano not only discusses the value of these 
sources, but also gives a comprehensive compilation of 
them, as well as a chronology of events. His consider- 
ation of earlier studies of the conquests of Palestine and 
Syria reveals a deep insight into the real facts. Inserted 
in these researches is a chaptc^r on the compilation of^ 
the Qoran, a subject fraught with difficulties, aud Inci- 
dentally on the development of writing in Arabia. The 
author’s studies on this ([uestion were nec''8sarily somewhat 
inconclusive, as some very important material was not 
available when he wrote this chapter. The following 
detail may throw some little light on the matter. In 
January, 1903, 1 published, in the Jewish Quarterly Reviexr, 
the Khutba of a Jewish apostate to Islam who styles 
himself '' a man who has detached himself from the sous 
of Hunai b. Akhtab This name occurs in the fragment 
(which is written in Hebrew characters) twice in tlie 
spelling 'jn and The same person is known from 

the earliest Mohammedan sources as Huyayy. We tliere- 
fore see that the name, when transcribed in Arabic 
characters, without diacritical ppints, was misunderstood 
by the transcriber, who did not ''know the original name. 
At all events we may gather that the stage of Arabic 
writing prior to Neskhi must have been that of characters 
similar to Nabatsean or Hebrew square. This origin can 
still be traced back in nearly every Neskhi character. 
The question whether Mohammed had learned to writi‘ 
or not is by no means devoid of importance, as it lias 
a certain bearing on Qoran criticism. 

It is impossible in a brief review to touch upon all the 
questions discussed in the book. Its great importance 
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lies laot only in the fullness of the material, never before 
collected with so much comprehensiveness, but in the 
criticism which cuts deep into the historical aspect in 
general. The story of the conquest of Persia is preceded 
by a lengthy discussion of the relations between the Arabs 
and the empire of the Sassanides, and the causes of the 
decline of the latter. Prior to this, in a chapter devoted 
to the general aspect of Arab conciuest, the author finds 
an opportunity of enlarging on the question of the 
primitive habitations of the Semitic race, a question which 
within the last fifty years has engaged the attention of 
a number of prominent scholars. Prince Teano, like 
Sprenger and Schrader, finds the cradle of the Semites 
in Arabia. The difficulties which obstruct this view he 
endeavours to remove by the theoiy that the birth of the 
Semitic stock took place at a time when the climate of 
Arabia was considerably colder than at present. This 
theory is, in his opinion, the outcome of the change of the 
geological and meteorological conditions of the peninsula* 
The gradual diying up of the interior caused the migi’a- 
tions of Arab tribes from south to north. These wanderings 
are an undoubted fact, although the direct reports we 
possess about them are to a large extent legendary. 

The volume is accompanied by elaborate maps, chrono- 
logical tables, excellent photogravures, and an alphabetical 
index of great fullness. It is not saying too much that 
many a chapter of the early history of Islam -will have to 
be rewritten in consequence of Prince Teano s researches. 

H. Hirschfeld. 

Three Years in Tibet. By the Shramana Ekai Kawa- 
guchi, of Japan. 8vo ; pp. xv, 719. Theosophical 
Publishing Society, Benares and London, 1909. 

We are accustomed through the work of Nanjio, Taka« 
kufiu, and others to associate Japanese writers on Buddhistic 
subjects with such a high standard of scholarship that we 
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expect much that is fresh and interesting in a new book 
on Tibet, offered to the English-knowing public ” by 
a Japanese Buddhist priest who, we are told, acted for 
a time as physician to the Grand Lama, and enjoyed thus 
unique advantages for seeing Tibetan life, monastic and 
lay, from the inside. A perusal of Mr. Kawaguchi’s 
volume, however, is decidedly disappointing. It is devoid 
of scholarship, and displays little special knowledge of 
Tibet that is either new or interesting. It is a shallow, 
rambling, whimsical narrative, from the standpoint of an 
emotional Oriental monk, upon his wanderings on a pil- 
grimage from shrine to jhrine, in a land which he knew 
little about, and over ground already described in detail 
by European writers. 

The object of the author s visit to Tibet was, he tells us, 
to search for Sanskrit Buddhist books, a search in which 
he proved wholly unsuccessful. Nor does he add in any 
material way to our knowledge of the language, literature, 
or religion of the country. Yet on the strength of being, 
as he asserts, Three years in Tibet,” he modestly claims 
for himself the position of being a greater authority on 
Tibetan literature than Csoma or Jaeschke ! as if, indeed, 
scholarship or literary research could be measured merely 
by one’s length of residence in a country. It is evident, 
however, from his uninformed remarks at p. 403, etc., that 
Csoma and Jaeschke are mere names to him, and that 
he is ignorant of their researches, so that his gratuitous 
claims are not to be taken very seriously. 

Facts are not strong points with him. Even his very first 
word in the book, “ TJiree years in Tibet,” on which he bases 
such superior knowledge, is on his own showing a fiction, 
On p. 76 he tells us that he crossed the Tibetan frontier for 
the first time on July 4, 1900 ; and on pp. 622 and 650 
that he finally recrossed it on emerging from Chumbi on 
June 14, 1902. This gives the duration of his entire stay 
in Tibet as only one year and Sj^S days, instead of the 
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Ikree years to which he lays claim. And this sort of thing 
is not untypical of his matter throughout. 

But if his results are trivial, his own personality is 
somewhat romantic in itself, and interesting as that of 
an educated modern Buddhist priest on a pilgrimage. On 
starting from Japan for Tibet, Mr. Kawaguchi, with truly 
Buddhistic zeal,extracted from his friends as farewell “gifts” 
their pledges to abstain from stimulants or tobacco-smoking, 
or from the “ brutal business ” of catcliing fish. “ About 
forty persons willingly granted this [my] appeal.” Some 
of these scenes were dramatic. One of these fishermen 
“ returned with some fishing-nets, which he forthwith 
handed over to me, saying those were the weapons of 
murder with which he had caused the death of innumerable' 
denizens of the brine, and that I might do with them as 
I liked. ... I thereupon consigned the nets to the flames 
in the presence of all. ... As the nets went up in smoke 
Mr. 0., a sportsman with both gun and nets, rose and said, 
‘ Let me too wish that you fare well in Tibet, by making to 
you the gift of a pledge ; I pledge myself that I will never 
take the lives of the creatures for amusement; should I prove 
false to these words let Fudo Myo-oh visit me with death.’ ” 

His visionary temperament, fired by a generous credulity, 
led him to hear the voice of a supernatural being calling 
to him at Sna and again at Sera, and he elsewhere tells 
us, “I was still in an extatic [sic] mood,” which mood 
perhaps accounts for a good deal in his book. 

He is frequently breaking out into a rhapsody or ufa, 
though at times he regretfully tells us that “ I wished to 
embody my sentiments in a few verses, but the inspiration 
would not come ”. On a cold night, “ so much so that 
I could not sleep at all, the following is an uta that 
occurred to me in the midst of shivering : — 

* On these high plateaus here no sound is heard 
Of man or beast, no crickets sing their tunes, 

♦ The moon above, and I her friend below.’ ” 
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The flight of the Tsang-po River " gave me an uta - — ^ 

* The river in its pride majestic seems 

The waving standard of the Buddha named 
Vairochana, all Nature’s Brilliant Lord.’ ” 

A flight of cranes leads him to fire off the following : — 

** Like feathers white the snows fall down and lie 
There on the mountam-nver’s sandy banks ; 

KO’koiOt Ko-wow ! sounds strange, a melody 
I hear — I search around for this st'range cry; 

In majesty these mountain cranes 
I find are proudly strutting — singing ihus.” 

On the flank of Mount Kailas, to fill in the time one 
night, he informs us, “ I went into the meditation exercise 
sitting upon a piece of sheep’s hide and wrapped up in the 
tvJc-tuk, ... I was gradually entering into the state of 
spiritual conquest over bodily ailmout, and composed the 
following : — 

‘ On grass among those lofty plains on earth 
I enter meditation deep and wide, 

I choose, nor such secluded mountain-trees. 

Nor passing crowds of men and damsels fair.’ 

1 was almost in an extatic state when another lUa rose 
to my mind — 

‘ 0 Mind ! by Dharma’s genial light and warmth 
The pam-inflicting snows are melted fast, 

And flow in rushing streams that sweep away 
Delusive Ego and Non-Ego both.’ 

Thus in meditation/’ he adds, I sat out the night.” 
But, after all, he was not so very far from “ men and 
damsels fair”, for after walking 5 miles next morning 
he came to a tent in the door of which stood a beautiful 
damsel, whereupon our traveller, returning to mundane 
ways, says, ** and, smiling, I asked the beauty of the 
wilderness for a night’s lodging,” and he devotes a whole 
chapter to ‘^A Beautiful Rescuer”. Indeed, throughout 
his travels, it was chiefly through the women-folk that 
he won his way out of diflSculties, though with some 
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petulant ingratitude he condemns his co-religionists, the 
Tibetans generally, female and male, as being always 
“ ready for any crime or enormity 

Western writers on Buddhism, who have had little or no 
experience of the living religion, yet are fond of asserting 
that the Buddhists do not oflTer actual worship to Buddha 
nor look upon him as a god, would do well to listen to 
what this Buddhist monk says incidentally on this subject. 
For, whatever his defects in Tibetan learning may be he is 
undoubtedly an orthodox Buddhist monk, and possessed of 
more than the average education in that religion. When 
he arrived before the great image of ^akya Muni, at 
Lhasa, he says (p. 288) : ‘‘ I could not help shedding tears 
over the goodness of Buddha^ which enabled me to see 
His image at this temple ... I do not mean that I do 
not respect other Buddhist deities ; still Buddha claims the 
greatest worship from me.” Again, in his despair when 
he was submerged in crossing a river, he prays for help 
to 6akya Muni and the Buddhas as living and presiding 
deities (p. 120), and is rewarded by a miiacle: “'O ye ’ 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters, as well as the 
highest Teacher of this world, Budcjha Shaky a Muni ^ 
I am not able to accomplish my desires and to return 
the kindness of my parents, friends, followers, and 
specially the favours of all the Buddhas in this life ; 
but I desire that I may be bom again in order to requite 
the favours which I have already received from all.’ 
At that moment with a thrill I felt that the end of one 
of my staves had touched something hard, and on trying 
to stand up I found that the water was only up to 
my breast.” 

Again, when he lost his watch and money, he consoled 
himself with the reflection that “ it was most likely that 
the liOrd Buddha in His wisdom and mercy had caused 
me to be rid of them ”, At Mount Kailas he writes : 

^ The diacritical marks are the author’s. 
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addt^dflsed myseU to this sacred pillar of nature, 
confessed my sins, and performed to it the obeisance of 
one hundred and eight bows ... I then considered 
myself the luckiest of men to have thus been enabled 
to worship such a holy emblem of Buddha’s power.” 
Finally, on emerging from Tibet into British territory, 
he exclaimed : ** My safe arrival in this country is entirely 
owing to the protecting power of the Lord Buddha, and 
I worshipped Him with zeal and earnestness.” 

In Tibet our author travelled in the guise of a Chinese 
Buddhist priest, and posing also as a physician he acquired 
such great fame by his “cures” that he was brought 
thereby to the favourable notice of the Grand Lama. 
“ I came to be regarded as a God of medicine.” he says ; 
though he naively confesses, in excuse for his char lata nisnjj 
that not having had any regular medical training, “ J 
I made a very dangerom doctor, hut I was obliged 
to go on as a pedant domineering over a society oj 
ignoramuses,'' This is quaintly delicious and worthy of 
being preserved! Fortunately for Mr. Kawaguchi, the 
Dalai Lama himself became one of these ignoramuses and 
conferred on the “doctor” his intimacy and confidence. 
But the author is strangely silent as to the subjects of 
those interesting conversations. 

Living in constant terror of haviUg his disguise 
penetrated and of being robbed, our pious priest was 
perpetually inventing falsehoods to deceive his inter- 
locutors and “ to lay false scents ” as he terms it. 
Ultimately, the secret of his disguise having leaked out, 
he made a bolt from Lhasa to India, assisted by an 
“ex-minister and his nun-wife [sic]". As there was no 
pursuit, however, his excitement on the way was perhaps 
somewhat more imaginary than warranted. 

Certainly we cannot say that he has brought back to us 
any information which is very new or important 

L A. W. 
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XRCH-ffiOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
1905-6 , pp. 208 ; 54 plates, and numerous text- 
illustrations. Royal 4to. Calcutta : Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India ; 1909. 

This \olume was received in August, but could not 
conveniently be noticed in our October number. liki 
its three predecessors, of which it is in every respect 
a worthy continuation, it consists of three parts, devoted 
to conservation, exploration and research, and epigraphy. 
We caor for the most part do little more than indicate its 
contents : but the list of them will show that it presents 
much matter of interest, in various lines, which would 
well repay peiusal in detail. 

In the division dealing with conservation (pp. 1-56, 
with 22 plates) we have first an article by Dr. Vogel on 
the ancient monuments of Kangra, with special reference 
to the deplorable damage done to them by the great 
earthquake which occurred on 4 April, 1905. In the 
course of this, Dr. Vogel has observed (p. 19) that an 
examination of the original stones bearing the ‘two in- 
scriptions known as the Baijnath Pra^astis has satisfied 
him that the ^aka date given in one of them is expressed 
by four figures, and that the year is in fact, not 726 
(in A.D. 804) as read by Professor Biihler, but 1126? (in 
AD. 1204) as Professor Kielhorn conjectured, for various 
reasons, might be found to be the case. This rectification 
has an important bearing, not only on the date of the 
building to which the two records belong, l)ut also (as 
we may hope to explain at some other time) on the 
history of the 6aka era, and of the Lokakala or centennial 
reckoning by “ omitted hundreds ” in which the other 
Pra^sti is dated. 

Other articles in this division are by Mr. W. H. Nichollft, 
on conservation at Sikandarah, Delhi, and Ajmere ; by 
Mr. Marshall, on the restoration of two elephant-statuai 
• at the Fort of Delhi about which there has been mudh * 
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<5ontroversy /see references given in the article, and some 
remarks by Mr. Beveridge in this Journal, 1909. 743 If.) ; 
.by Mr. Cousens, on the restoration of the Jain tower at 
Chitorgadh ; and by Mr. Rea on the general progress of 
conservation in Madras. 

The division of exploration and research (pp. 67-104, 
with 32 plates) commences with an account by^Dr. Vogel 
of further excavations at Kasia, including the discovery of 
the seals bearing legends which mention the community 
of friars at the monastery of the Mahaparinirvana (com- 
pare this Journal, 1907. 365) and the community of monks 
at the monastery of Vishnudvipa, Vethadipa (compare 
ibid., 994, 1050). 

This is followed by an article on Rajagriha and its 
remains by Mr. Marshall, giving an account of operations 
conducted not only by himself but also by Dr. Th. Bloch, 
whose unexpected and untimely death at Calcutta on 
20 October last has deprived us of a valued worker in 
several lines of Indian research. The ai'ticle is accom- 
panied by a map (plate 29), which entirely supersedes 
previous sketches of the locality, and throws much light 
on points which have hitherto been obscure. It includes 
a. new identification (p. 100) of the site shown to Fa-hian 
and Hiuen-tsiang as the site of the Sattapanna or Satta- 
panni hall in which the First Buddhist Council was held. 
There is no objection to accepting, for so short a distance, 
the estimate that 5 or 6 Zi represent a little more than 
one mile (p. 100) : though, as has been said in this Journal, 
1906. 1013, the expression 100 li denoted an ordinary 
day's journey of 1 2*l2 miles ; at which rate 6 li, taken 
literally, would mean 1280 yards. And thus the identi- 
fication seems sound, on the view taken by Mr. Marshall 
that what’ was shown to the Chinese pilgrims was a 
Wlructural building. But, as the hall is invariably men- 
Ikmed in the Pfi.li books as a awAa, 'a cave', we may welf 

JRA£L 
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doubt, as he appears to do, whether the Council was really- 
held on the site that used to be pointed out. 

The next article is by Mr. Cousens, on the Dhamnar 
caves and the monolithic temple of Dharmanatha. This 
is followed by three contributions by Mr. Rea, on 
excavations at Aniaravati, on some buried Jain remains 
at Danavulapad, and on the ancient village site at 
Peddamu diyam. We have then a paper by Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, on excavations at Pagan, and two contributions 
by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, on two sculptures at Mandor 
(for another note on this place, see this Journal, 1909 
1068), and on Jain iconography. And this part of the 
volume ends with an account by Dr. D. B. Spooner of 
a new find of punch-marked coins at Peshawar, — a class 
of money which is generally accepted as the most ancient 
known Indian coinage, and the surroundings of which are 
still somewhat obscure. 

In the epigraphic division of the \olume (pp. 165-84) 
Dr. Konow, who in the year dealt with and until recently 
was holding the ofiice of Government Epigraphist, gi\es 
us a statement of general progress for the year, in both 
the collection and the publication of materials. Specially 
interesting discoveries were (1) some inscribed slabs at 
Amaravati bearing Brahmi characters referable to the 
second or third century B.c, which show that a Stupa 
existed there at a much earlier time than has hitherto 
been supposed , and (2) some fragmentary records of 
the Western Kshatrapa king Rudradaman, dated in the 
year 52, = A.D. 130-31. These remain to be edited. 

In the course of his remarks. Dr. Konow has mentioned 
the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela (p. 166), 
and has observed, as an obiter dictum, that “ it is dated 
in the year 165 of the Maurya era*'. We may take this 
opportunity of saying that, though that has been the 
general belief for a long time past, it is a mistake, and 
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haB no basis except in Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
treatment of a passage in line 16 of the record. The 
Pandit found there certain words which, as turned into 
Sanskrit and interpreted by him, purport to say that 
king Kharavgla '‘did such-and-such acts in the 165th year 
of the time of the Maurya kings after 164 years had 
passed away And on the strength of that, without other 
evidence of any kind in support of it, there has been 
set up a Maurya era, dating in his opinion from tlie 
time when A^oka conquered the Kalii^ga countries, but 
according to another view from the coi'onation of 
Chandragupta. We may concede the point that the text 
very possibly does contain the expression raja-Muriya- 
Icdle or °kdld. But the words which the Pandit evolved, 
with the meaning stated above, are altogether inadmissible. 
And even if vichchhinna, ‘cut, torn, interrupted, ended, 
ceased’, could be used, as applied by him, in the sense 
of a year being ended (which we very much doubt), the 
fact remains that that word, used by the Pandit, is 
not the word which the original text has. The text, even 
as shown in the Pandit’s lithograph and in the Prakrit 
reading from whicli he made his Sanskrit version of it, 
has vochine or vochhimne, for vochchhinne = vyavach- 
chhinndni. This is a well-known Jain technical term, 
applied to sacred texts which have been ‘ cut ofl[‘, 
interrupted’, or in other terms have been neglected and 
lost sight of : and, even apart from other considerations, 
the use of this term quite prohibits the existence of 
a date. The record is primarily devoted to acts done 
by Kharavela to promote the Jain faith. And, while 
we are not prepared to say just now what may be the 
exact meaning of the words in which the Pandit found 
“ in the 165th year ”, we can say that the whole passage 
does not present any date, but tells us that Kharavela 
restored some texts (still to be identified in the words 
supposed to give the above meaning) and the sixty-fourth* 
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chapter or other division of the collection of seven Aiigas, 
which liad been neglected since (?) the time of the Maurya 
king or kings. The text, in completed orthography, is : — 
. . . . [ralja-[Muri]-ya-kala(?le) voclichhiihne choyattliam 
aihgasattik-aihtariyaih ch = uppadayati. In what preceded 
we may perliaps tind pam'iuittari, ‘ seventy-five but 
certainly not anything meaning ‘ sixty -five 

From p. 170 we learn that estampages w’^ere prepared of 
468 out of 789 inscriptions forniei‘ly collected by king 
Bodawjiaya at Pagan. It appears that these inscriptions do 
not go back to older times than the eleventh century. Still, 
even that is a very fair start in the collection of epigraphic 
materials in Burma ; and these records should surely yield 
many details throwing a light on the historical chronology 
of the country. In connexion with any of them, or any 
other Burmese records, which contain dates presenting 
details that can be verified, we may mention, for the 
guidance of students of them, that a book by Mr. A. M. B. 
Irwin, entitled *‘Thc Burmese and Arakanese Calandars ”, 
published last year, meets a long-felt want by giving 
a full explanation of the calendar, and furnishing the 
means of accurately calculating any dates back to a.d. 638 
from Burma and those parts. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by the GrAmam 
inscription of the Chola king Parantaka I, edited and 
translated, with an introduction on the Chola history, by 
the present Government Epigraphist, Mr. V. Venkayya. 
Some special interest attaches to this record for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is fully dated in such 
a manner that Professor Kielhorn was able to locate it 
exactly on .Saturday, 14 January, A.D. 943 ; and to reduce 
the limits for the commencement of the reign of Paran- 
taka I to the time from 15 January to 25 July, a.d, 907. 
In the second place the date is recorded in the Kaliyuga 
era ; and this inscription gives us one of the earliest 
hmongst a limited number of epigraphic instances of the 
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use of that reckoning for civil purposes The initial day 
of the Kaliyuga age and era is Friday, 18 February, 
BC. 3102. Notwithstanding some theories recently 
broached in India to the contrary, the era is not of 
historical origin, commencing with an event occurring 
on that day (or at any other ancient time), and actually 
running in use from its beginning Traditional history 
was subsequently fitted to it. But it is by origin an 
invented reckoning, devised by the Hindu astronomers for 
their technical purposes some thirtj -five centuries after 
that time, and referred back to it. With the Vikrama 
and ^aka eras, it is presented in probably every Indian 
almanac. But it is not now in practical use, as they are. 
And as regards the custom of former trues, as far as we 
can judge it from the use of this era in the epigraphic 
records, which furnish a very good guide, the position 
is as follows* from Southern India we have one such 
instance of A,D. 634, one of a.d. 770, three of the tenth 
century (including the Grainam date), and then, from the 
twelfth century onwards, but more particularly from tlie 
fourteenth, a certain number of instances, not exactly very 
small in itself, but extremely so in comparison with the 
number of cases of the use of the Vikrama and Saka eras 
and other reckonings: from Northern India the earliest 
known instance is of a D. 1169 or 1170 (I am indebted for 
this to Dr. Vogel, who has kindly shown me the intro- 
duction to his forthcoming volume on the inscriptions of 
the Chamba State), and the later ones number only three, 
— one of A.D. 1428, one of AD. 1520 (I have these from 
the same source), and one of A.D. 1797 (from an inscription 
at Jaisalmer , Professor S. R. Bhandarkar's Second Report 
on Sanskrit MSS , pp. 67, 98). If any of our readers can" 
extend the previous use of the era, otherwise than for 
astronomical purposes, from either inscriptional or literary 
sources, we shall be thankful to them for the additional 
information so supplied. J* F.. Fleet. • 
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The Amherst Tablets, being an account of the Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions in the collection of the Right Hon. 
Lord Amhei-st of Hackney, F.S.A., at Didlington Hall, 
Norfolk. By Theophilus G. Pinches, LL.D. Part I : 
Texts of the period extending to and including the 
reign of Bur-Sin (about 2500 B.c.). With numerous 
illustrations and live collotype plates. London : 
Bernard Quaritch, 11 Grafton Street, W., 1908. 

Hr. Pinches is doing a great service to Assyriology by 
publishing the Babylonian Tablets contained in the collec- 
tion of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney. These tablets 
cover a period of “ rather more than four millenniums 
(p. i), and must naturally be of great importance for the 
Babylonian studies in all their ramifications. In the first 
part of the planned series which lies now before us 
Dr. Pinches gives us the earlier portion of the collection, 
the inscriptions of which date from about 4500 B.c. to 
about 2500 n.c. Tluj number of the texts reproduced in 
this volume is 122. The reproduction is as minute and 
as perfect as can be expected from such a master copyist 
as Dr. Pinches is. The documents mostly contain lists of 
offerings, receipts of grain, accounts of cattle, etc. The 
language of the documents is Sumerian. 

In a very interesting and instructive Preface (pp. i~viii). 
Dr. Pinches speaks “ upon the position of the different 
sections of the Amherst Collection in the historical scheme’' 
(p. i), and draws therein the attention of the reader to 
many important points which are to be gathered from 
the tablets. In the Introduction (pp. ix-xxii) Dr. Pinches 
discusses (1) some general questions connected with the 
texts (pp. ix-xiii), (2) chronological data (pp, xiii-xix), 
and (3) the calendar. On p. xxiii he gives "‘ The Months 
and their probable equivalents”, and “Weights and 
Measures ”. On p. xxiv there ai:e “ Some Notes and 
corrections ”. On pp. 1-200 the texts, transliterations, 
translations, and notes are given. 
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Although the texts mostly consist of lists of offering, 
receipts of grain, etc., almost every text has some point of 
special interest. So, for instance, the first tablet shows 
how very many kinds of fish they had in Babylonia. In 
text 5 a “ bird-catcher ” is mentioned. Text 8 contains 
the Semitic word for garlic (su-me), which shows that 
Semites lived then in Babylonia. Text 11 mentions 
wine for the king In text 20 we find four times the 
na-qid (the Semitic word for herdsii»an ”), which would 
tend to show that it was mainly the Semites who occupied 
themselves with cattle-rearing in Babylonia. Text 82 
(account of tlie produce of fields) is very interesting for 
the productiveness of the soil of Mesopotamia. In the 
words of Dr. Pinches (p. 59) : In this inscription we 
liave an interesting classification, indicating the com- 
parative productiveness of certain tracts of cultivated 
land in Babylonia under the system in use during the 
third millennium before Christ. As is stated by Hero- 
dotus, it was — and probably is — an exceedingly fruitful 
country, such as might become one of the world’s great 
granaries, of which there will be great need, when the 
population of the earth has increased, as it will do, to an 
even greater extent than is the case at the present time,” 
I wonder whether Sir William Will cocks knew of this 
inscription when he recently gave his glowing account of 
Mesopotamia’s possibilities after a renewal of the old 
canalization system. Text 37 mentions E-id-a-edina, “ the 
temple of the river of the water of Edina.” Cf. NX' 
pyD (Gen. ii, 10). Text 44, again, shows us that the 
owners of sheep and cattle in Babylonia were then SemitCiy, 
the name of the owner of the sheep in this text being 
Sarrum-ili, Very interesting texts, from the point of 
view of farming and cattle-rearing, are also No. 50 and 
No. 52. Worthy of note is the distinction made in text 50 
between “ butter ” {zaUnnna), col. ii, lines 2, 20, and col. iv, 
line 4, and fresh butter ” {zal-nuna dug-ga), col. ii, line 1§, 
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and col. iv, line 8. Tovjt convme chez nous. A few Semitic 
names which occur in these inscriptions are also interesting, 
as they testify to the presence of the Semites in Babylonia 
several centuries before Hammurabi (see also above). These 
names are- Sarrum-ili (text 44), Ahi^milum (text 77), 
Ahum (text 97), Nuhalum (text 105), Tdhum, Addu- 
bani, Matini [or Matili, see p. ii, note 3] (text 108), and 
Ahs{z)alunn ^ (text 111). Out of these eight Semitic persons 
the first was an owner of cattle, the second, the fiftli, 
and the seventh wore messengers, the third was a courier, 
the fourth and the eighth w^eie soldiers. This shows 
that then the Sumerians were still the dominating race. 
A few centuries later the Semites ruled Babylonia. 

Of great importance are the seals on some of these 
tablets, which should now be studied together with the 
seals in the collection of Mr Pierpont Morgan, published 
now by Dr. Ward under the title of Cylinders and other 
Ancient Oriental Seals ”, and with those in the collection of 
Colonel Allotte de la Fuyo, published in his Documents 
Presargoniques, pt. i. These ancient seals throw much 
light on many archaeological questions and raise many 
new questions. Many a scene on those seals has an 
important bearing on some Biblical passages. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Dr. Pinches has 
carried out his task splendidly in every respect If some 
renderings may have to undergo some modifications in the 
future, it is because Sumerian is not sufficiently knowit 
yet, and no one is more aware of this than Dr. Pinches 
himself (see p. xii). 

The plates and the map of “Western Asia from the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions” enhance the value of this great 
work. The external doing up of this volume is the same 
as that of the “ Amherst Papyri ”, edited by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

In conclusion I should like to draw attention to the 

^ ^ Ab9(z)aluin is no doubt = 
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last paragraph of Dr. Pinches’ Preface (p. viii), the last 
isentence of which I may be permitted to quote here: 

What other countries are doing so lavishly and 
systematically ought also to be possible for us, and 
would serve in a alight measure to compensate for the 
meagre eiicouragement meted out to the study of Assyro- 
Babylonian in this country, which, in former years, hold 
therein the foremost place.” May these words, uttered 
by one of the most prominent Assyrioiogists of our age, 
not have been written in vain. 

Samuel Daiches. 
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EGBERT NEEDHAM GUST, LL.D. 

Death has been busy of late among the past members 
of our Council. Within the past year Mr. E. L. Eraiidreth 
and Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid have passed away, 
and their deaths have now been followed by the decease, 
on October 28, of Robert Needham Cust, LL.I)., Honorary 
Vice-President, for seven-and-twenty years our Honorary 
Secretary, a frequent contributor to ©nr Journal, and 
deserving the special thanks of Orientalists as the 
originator and promoter of the great Survey, now in 
progress, of all the languages of India. 

After a most useful and distinguished career in India, 
as Political Officer, Administrator, Judge, Legislator, and 
frequent writer on subjects of the day, for well-nigh 
a quarter of a century, lie was constrained by domestic 
affliction to give up his high position and prospects 
a few months before he had earned his full retiring 
pension. 

Having means of his own, he declined to accept further 
service under Government, but devoted the remaining 
years of his long life to independent research, study, 
travels, active work as Magistrate and on the Committees 
of a multitude of Societies for literary, scientific, religious, 
and charitable objects; and to giving others the benefit 
of his labours by a continuous stream of published 
writings, some ephemeral, some permanent in character — 
his motto being : Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc 
sciat alter”; and all this he did, not for gain or self- 
advancement, but as a duty owed to his Creator for the 
health and strength and opportunities vouchsafed to him^t 
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ils to the incidents and work of his singularly busy life 
there is, fortunately, no lack of information, for, with 
characteristic forethought and thoroughness, he has left 
behind him a Life Memoir of 313 closely printed pages 
of extremely interesting matter, with elaborate appendices J 
and a Brief Autobiography, of thirty-two pages, for those 
not desirous of details. 

From these sources I propose to give a short account 
of our friend s cfwifeer — dealing more paiiicularly with the 
work he did for this Society — and concludfe with a few 
personal reminiscences. 

Dr. Gust was born at Cockayne Hatley (his father’s 
place in Bedfordshire) in 1821. He was the son of the 
Hon. and Eev. Henry Cockayne Cust, brother of the Earl 
Brownlow, and of Lady Anna Maria Needham, sister of 
the Earl of Kilmorey. He was educated at Eton ani 
intended for the Bar, but ultimately accepted a nominatioii 
for the Indian Civil Service. At Hailey bury College lie 
greatly distinguished liimself, and acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani. He arrived in 
Calcutta in 1843, and completed his studies in the College 
of Fort William, receiving Medals and a Degree of Honouiv 
and acquiring a knowledge of the Bengali language. 

His first appointment in the public service was that 
of Assistant to the Magistrate of Ambala (then head- 
quarters of the Political Administration of Northern 
India); here he learned the ordinary duties of a young 
civilian. He was then selected for the post of Personal 
Assistant to a distinguished Political O^eer, Major Geoige 
Broadfoot, newly appointed Agent to theGovei*nor-General 
for the then North-Western Frontier. 

In this capacity he was marching through the domains " 
of the Cis-Satlaj Protected Chiefs when news arrived of 
the Sikh invasion of our territory ; he and his chief at 
once proceeded to the front and took part in the great 
4)attles on the Satlaj in 1846— at Mudki, Ferozshahr, and 
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Sobraon (of which he has left a graphic account in his 
L^^tigv/isbio btnd Oriental Essays), and his services were 
mentioned in the Goverhor-Generars dispatch. 

-At Fetozshahr his superior officer, Major Broadfoot 
the foremost man in India ^), was unfortunately killed 
in action, and Oust, albeit a very junior officer, carried on 
for Oj, time the duties of Govemor-Generars Agent. Then, 
in acknowledgment of his services, he was appointed by 
Lord Hatdinge to the charge of a district in the newly 
formed providce of the Punjab, the district of Hoshiarpur, 
Here, after some jyars of incessant labour, with little 
experience to guide him, but under the inspiration of his 
new chief, the great John Lawrence, he organized the 
district in a masterly fashion* on a “non-regulation 
system ” — a system of firmness and kindness, “ the iron 
hand and the velvet glove,** no red tape, no technical 
formalities, no lawyers; rough and ready justice, and 
words of sympathy and good-fellowship ; living alone 
amongst the people — without soldiers or policemen — the 
Court held under the green mango-trees in the piesenoe 
of hundreds. “The experience of half a century,*’ he 
remarks, “ has given the stamp of approval to our strong 
but benevolent, rigorous but sympathetic, system.** It 
was here that he developed that intense love for India 
and its people, and profound acquaintance with their 
customs and feelings, which formed a marked feature of 
his character. , 

At length, to his sorrow, he was mo\ ed from Hoshiar- 
pur to his old district of Ambala, and took its administra- 
tion vigorously in hand. 

Then came the second Sikh war, which ended in the 
decisive victory of Gujrat and the annexation of the 
Punjab ; and Gust thought the time a good one for 
paying a brief visit to his father (now advanced in 
years) in England, but, before starting, he was required 
^ So styled in the inscription on his tomb in the Cemetery of Ferozporen 
JBA8. 1910. 17 
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jbjr the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, to visit 
all the districts of the new territory and report on 
their condition and requirements — an important and most 
laborious task. 

On its completion in 1851 he proceeded to England 
on a brief furlough. Returning to India he was appointed 
Joint Magistrate of Benares, and afterwards to the 
important charge of Magistrate and Collector of Banda 
in Bundelkund, and in three years put the district, which 
was in a most unsatisfactory condition, into perfect order. 
In recognition of his service he was offered the more 
important post of Magistrate and Collector of Dehli, but, 
fortunately for himself, declined it and proceeded to 
England on furlough in 1855, I say '' fortunately for 
, himself for the officer who accepted the post which he 
declined was among the victims of the Dehli massacre. 

In England Cust was married to his first wife — daughter 
of the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, Dean of 
Windsor, brother of the Earl of Buckinghamshire — and 
was called to the English Bar. 

He was in England at the outbreak of the Mutiny of 
1857, but, returning to India in February, 1858, was 
immediately appointed at the special request of Sir John 
Lawrence, then Chief Commissioner, to be Commissioner 
^ of the Lahore Division of the Punjab, and when that 
Division, found to be too large for the effective supervision 
of one man, was subdivided into two he chose the moiety 
forming the new division of Amritsar. For a time he 
held office as Financial Commissioner of the province, and 
made his mark as a reorganizer; then (in 1861) became 
Judicial Commissioner, but early in 1864, while busily 
engaged in overhauling the Department of Justice, he had 
the misfortune to lose his wife. He at once proceeded to 
England with his children, but returned to India in 
October to take up the office of Member of the Legislative 
CooBcil, and to act temporarily as Home Secretary to the 
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Suprenie Government. Returning to England at the 
of the legislative session, he was again sent for to fill the 
important post of Member of the Board of Revenue in 
the North-West Provinces. Meanwhile he married his 
second wife, daughter of the Rev. E. Carlyon, a lady of 
considerable literary attainments, and with her prjpeeeded 
to India. Her death at -Allahabad after childbirth, in 
August, 1867, was a severe blow and determined Gust 
to retire from India for ever — just 'nine months before 
completing his service for full pension. 

For a year after his retirement in 1867 he felt, he 
says, “ like a man who had been crushed,’' but at length 
roused himself, distracted his thoughts by the study of 
Hebrew and completing the draft of a Code of Revenue 
Law for Northern India'; was united in marriage to 
Elizabeth, daughter of E. Mathews, Esq, (his devoted 
companion to the end), and by 1869 found himself restored 
to his old energy and powers ; and from tl^at time he found < 
in England, as we have seen, a new career of usefulness. 

He aided for a time in the preparation of Murray’s 
great Dictionary of the English Language, and between 
1870 and 1909 published more than fifty volumes. 
The list includes a clear and accurate account of the 
Religion and Languages of India, a scholarly description 
of the Modern Languages of Africa (described by a French 
savant as “ un livre du premier ordre ”), the Modern 
Languages of Oceania, of the Caucasian group of the 
Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, seven volumes 
of Linguistic and Oriental Essays, besides a multitude 
of smaller works, translations into French, Italian, and 
Greek, and two volumes of poetry ; while, by hie annual 
visits to foreign cities, he drew to himself correspondents 

^ The draft was finished, and printed by the Government in 1870 and 
circulated ; but, like Sir J. Stephen’s draft Penal Code lor Borland, was 
not destined to become law : it remains a monument of the drafter’s 
skill and profound knowledge of his sub|ect» 
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in every centre of intellectual movement in Europe or 
North America. He served on the Council or Committee 
of some thirty Societies or Boards — including the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the 
Philological Society, the S.P.G., the S.P.C.K., the C.M.S., 
the Charity Organization Society ; was a J.P. for Middlesex 
and Surrey, a Visiting Justice for Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, a member of the Chelsea Board of Guardians, etc. 
He was a good publicist, lecturer, and platform speaker ; 
and, without being a profound scholar, he had, he tells us, 
knowledge for practical purposes for reading, speaking, 
and writing, of sixteen languages — 

European : Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. 

Asiatic : Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Urdu or Hindustani, Panjabi, Bengali. 

His religious feelings were profound, but without a trace 
of bigotry. Religion and missionary enterprise form the 
subject of several of his published volumes. 

As for Dr. Cust’s relations with the Royal Asiatic Society, 
he originally joined it in 1851, withdrew for a time on 
his return to India, but, on his final retirement, rejoined 
it ; in 1872 was appointed Member of Council and 
Honorary Librarian, and in 1878 Honorary Secretary, 
a post he filled admirably for many years, being an 
excellent man of business, possessing, as we have seen, an 
extensive knowledge of languages and a wide acquaintance 
with foreign scholars. Besides his ordinary work as 
Honorary Secretary he contributed to the Journal a large 
number of well-written Obituary Notices, Reviews of 
Books, and other articles. He attended and ably repre- 
sented the Society at the Oriental Congresses of London, 
St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, 
rfind, without attending, contributed papers to those of 



Geneva, Paris, and Rome. He frequently took the chair 
at meetings of the Society in the absence of the President 
and Director ; and, when present, took an effective part in 
discussions following the reading of papers. 

In 1904 a cataract appeared in each eye and he began 
to lose his sight — a terrible deprivation, which the sufferer 
bore with the greatest patience, and with the help of a reader 
and amanuensis he continued to take a keen interest in 
affairs generally, and especially in his old subjects, and so 
late as February, 1909, he issued a pamphlet containing 
selections from his writings and dedicated to his children. 
But the failure of his strength, which commenced in 1905, 
steadily increased, until on October 28 he passed peace- 
fully away. 

Yes, he has passed away, full of years and the happiness 
resulting from a Tmna conscia recti ; undecorated indeed — 
for the degree of LL.D. granted him late in life by the 
University of Edinburgh is the only title he received — 
but none the less honoured. He will be remembered by 
multitudes of friends in England, in India, in France, in 
Germany, in America ; and his presence will be missed at 
the gatherings of the many Committees in which he took 
an active interest. Meanwhile he remains — and will long 
remain — an example to us all of a strenuous life well 
spent : a life in which he faithfully carried out, so far as 
he was able, the old Latin distribution of the hours of 
the day (which he often quoted) — 

“Seven to the world; to prayer and slumber Seven; 

Ten hours to work bestow, and all for Heaven.” 

# * # * ♦ 

With regard to personal reminiscences the writer was 
Dr. Gust's subordinate and fellow-worker in India for 
several years, and enjoyed his friendship to the last. 

In India his abilities and power of work were most 
remarkable. Some thought him too severely logical for 
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ordinary mortals, and somewhat of a social recluse ; but 
he loved India, and to all his friends, whether Indian or 
English, was most kind and sympathetic. 

He was of a highly-strung nervous temperament, and 
possibly unfitted for periods of stress, and he had not the 
magnetic power of Lawrence or Nicholson or Edwardes ; 
but as an organizer, investigator, and administrator dealing 
with complicated issues he was masterly. He was an 
indefatigable worker and writer, with a style particularly 
clear ; a vigorous disputant, but always kept his temper ; 
was intensely methodical and abhoned waste of time, but 
kept impatience well under control. Though he rowed 
in the “ten-oar” at Eton, in after-life he cared neither 
for games nor sport, but was fond of travel for an object, 
and in society was full of geniality and humour. Let me 
add that he was no time-server or party-man, but thought 
out questions for himself : “ nullius addictus,” as he often 
used to say, “ jurare in verba magistri.” At the same time 
he was always ready to listen carefully to argument. 

Vale. 

^ He leaves a widow and four children, one son and two 
daughters by his first wife and one daughter by his last 
wife. All his children have shown literary power. 

T. H. Thobnton. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

OP THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIBD ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of J894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be gradually obtained. 
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VII 

GLEANINOS PEOM THE BHAKTA-HAIJk 

By rjEOWJE A. 0RIER90N 
(Gonlinned from the January Numher, p. 109.) 

VII. THE FORTY-TWO BELOVED OF THE LORD. 

The ninth verse of Nabha s text, and the fifth in ehappai 
metre, runs as follows : — 

Vhappai, 

9. (5). I pray to all the beloved of the Lobd,— for in the 
dust of their feet do I put my hope. To (1) Kaxnala, to 
(2) Garuda, to (3-18) Sunanda and the other fifteen Arehaugels 
devoted to the Master's feet; to (19) Hanumat, to (20) 
Jambavat, to (21) Sugriva, to (22) Vibhlsana, to (28) the 
Savari, to (24) Jatayu, the lord of birds, to (23) Dhruva, to 
(26) Uddhava^ to (27) Ambarisa, to (28) Vidura, to (29) Akrura, 
to (30) Sudaman, to (31) Candrahasa, to (32) Citr^etu, to 
(33) the Crocodile, to (34) the Elephant, to (85~9) the five 
Pan^avas, to (40) (Maitreya) the son of Eusaru, to (41> Kunti, 
and to (42) Kuntl's daughter-in-law, Draupadi, whose modesty 
He saved when (Duhilasana) dragged away her garments. 

The poet now offers reverence to the forty-two Hari- 
vcbllabhas, who were specially dear to the Lord, In the 
text I have numbered these for convenience of reference. 
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On these P. makes tlie following general renfarks : 
Very precious in tlie world are tlie beloved of tlie Lord, 
and therefore do I place iny liopc of life in the dxist 
of their feet. No need have T of ascetics, devotees, or 
anchorites, for the love, and trust, and religious practice 
(prUi-prafUi-rUi) of these have taken my soul into 
captivity. The swect-llavoured tales of Kauiala, (Jaruda, 
Jamba vat, Sugriva, and the others are recorded in the 
scriptures, in the which hath the Master witli truth and 
love spread His glory o’er the universe. Delightful are 
they to my soul, for full arc they of blissful flavour. 

1. Kamald. This is Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, and 
his saktiy or energic power. P. is silent about her. Other 
commentators explain that she and the Adoiiaule are not 
different individuals, though they are different personalities. 
They are as much one as are a word and its meaning, 
or water and a wave. They are, in fact. One in Two 
and Two in One, '' neither confounding the Persons, nor 
dividing the substance.” In worshipping one the other 
is worshipped, and vice versa. The Adoraiu.e in the 
form of Laksmi creates and protects the world, teaches 
the doctrine of hhaldi, and brings souls to dwell for ev er 
near the Master. The particular bhakti church founded 
by Ramanuja is called, after her, the iirl-sayhpracldya. 
She taught the doctrines to the Archangels {Par^adas, 
see preceding verse). Their leader Visvaksena taught 
Satha-kopa, who taught Vopadeva, who taught yrinatha, 
who taught Pundarikaksa, who taught Raina-misra, who 
taught Parahkusa, who taught Yamunacarya, who taught 
Piirnacarya, who taught Ram&nuja.^ The commentators 
add that' there are no special stories about Laksmi, because, 
she and the Adorable being identical, everything that she 

^ This is the northern tradition. The southern tradition puts twelve 
AzhuKtrSf or saints, a^ter Visvaksena, the sixth of whom, and the first in 

Kodi Yuga^ yre^B i^atha kopa. After them comes Natha-muni, instead 
of Srinatha, whp was followed by Pundarikaksa, etc. , as above, omitting 
PaiAnku^a. 
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did was part of^ his actions. Southern Bhagavatas lay 
more stress upon the worship of Laksmi than is done in 
the north. To them she is tlie All-Mother, just as the 
Adorable is the All-Father, and she is looked upon as 
protecting the pious with a mother’s tender care. 

She belongs to the 17th, or BhcigavaUsevd, ni^ihd. 

2. Garuda. He is the celebrated bird, the son of 
Kasyapa and Vinata, and Vehicle of Visnu. P. is silent 
concerning him. He belongs to the 4th, or ^ravaim, 
nisthd, because he heard the Rdrrtdyana fi‘om the crow 
Bhusmidi. When Indrajit, Ravana’s son, had in the battle 
before Lanka imprisoned Rama in the “ Serpent noose ”, 
Garuda came and released him.^ TulasJ dasa (VII, Iviii ff.) 
tells that Garuda could not understand how Rama, if he 
were really the Omnipotent Supreme, could have allowed 
Indrajit to entangle him. He asked Narada to explain, 
who sent him to Brahma, who sent him to 6iva, who sent 
him to the crow Bhu^undi. It was on this occasion that 
the latter recited the Rdmdyaya to Garuda, whose illusion 
(moha) then passed away. 

3-18. The ArchanijeU (Fdrmda). These have been 
already dealt with in the notes to verse 8. 

19. Hanumat. The well-known monkey-hero of the 
BdindyaTui, He belongs to the l7th, or Bhagavat-aevd, 
niathd. He was an incarnation of 6iva, who took human 
form in order to have an opportunity of serving Rama- 
candra. His father was the Wind, and his mother s name 
was Aijjana. 

P. says : Havana had wrung from the sea a number of 
jewels of value inestimable, and had kept them with 
delight in his treasury. When Rama had conquered 
Lanka and had returned to Ayodhya, Vibhisana, with 
much love and affection, made a necklace of these jewels 
and offered them to his Lord. 

The assembled nobles present in the court were filled 
1 Vaimiki, JRm., VI, 1; Tulasl-dasa, VI, Ixjciv, 
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with longing for the necklace. This covetousness was an 
•enemy to faith, and lienee, that he might do away with it, 
Rama threw it round the neck of Hanuinat. Hanumat, 
who was the only person in the assembly not thinking of 
the necklace, and who had been instead looking adoringly 
at Rama, turned his eyes upon the ornament and saw that, 
though beautiful, on it there was not written the name of 
Rama. With mind distraught he said, “ Witliout the name 
of Riima, of what value is it ( ” Then, thinking that per- 
chance the name might be found inside them, he split each 
jewel open; but as each was opened the name of Rama was 
not visible therein, and so he cast it aside as a thing of 
naught. Thus was it that he seized the thoughts of the 
other courtiers. 

The commentators give the rest of the story. The 
courtiers were shocked at the way in which he treated 
the precious gift of Rama, and Vibhisana interfered, com- 
plaining that his actions were only mischievous monkey 
tricks. Haniimat explained that the jewels were of no 
value, as not one of them contained the name of Rama. 
Vibhisana retorted that he could not see Rama’s name 
upon his (Hanumat’s) body, and that therefore it, too, was 
of no value, and why did he keep it ( On hearing this 
Hanumat with his own nails tore open the skin of his 
bosom, and the people saw that on every pore of his body 
the name of Rama was written in minute, but brilliant 
letters. 

Hanumat’s other exploits are narrated in the Rdmayava. 
They are well known and need not be repeated. 

20. Jdmbavat, king of the bears. He was Sugriva’s 
minister and a helper of Rama. He was an incarnation 
o£ Brabma. His father was named Pitamaba. Tbe 
Rdmdyarui is full of instances of his wisdom and of his 
bravery. In Bhg. P., X, Ivii, he is connected with the 
story of the jewel Syamantaka. Prasena was slain by 

lion when wearing it. Jamba vat slew the lion and 
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carried away the jewel. Krsna conquered Jambavat. 
Then Jambavat gave him not only the jewel, but his 
daughter Jamba vati in marriage, by whom (Ixi, 11) he 
had ten sons. Cf. Vimv, Pwranui, IV, xiii. For the 
further history of the Syamantaka, see Akrura (No. 29) 
below. 

21. Su(jiriv(i. The famous monkey king and ally of 
Rama. He was a son of the Sun. Tlie Rilmayava is 
full of his exploits. 

22. Vihhlmna. The well-known brothfu* of Havana. 
He was a devoted bhaJda, and so long as h(‘ remained in 
Lanka affairs prospered there. He counselled Ravana to 
make peace with Rama, but he refused, and expelled 
Vibhisana with contumely. Vibhisan^^ took refuge with 
Rama, who at once consecrated him king of Lanka, and 
after* Ravaiia had been conquered put him on the throne. 
From that time the inhabitants of Lanka, instead of being 
vicious as before, became pious, although still Raksasas. 
See Valmiki, Ram,, VI, ix-xix. 

P. adds a new story ’’ to show his devotion to Rama, 
as follows : -- 

A merchant’s ship went aground on its voyage, nor could 
all the (efforts of the seamen move it. The merchant 
consid(*red and said, “ Some (Jod of the sea hath stopped 
us,” and so tiiey cast unto the waves a man with his 
limbs cut off as an offering to appease the deity By 
Rama’s mercy he was thrown ashore on the island of 
Lanka, and the Raksasas took him up in their arms and, 
full of joy, brought him to their king, Vibhisana. At 
that time Vibhisana was meditating lovingly on his Master 
Rama, and when he saw the man he leaped from his throne, 
liis eyes filled with tears, crying out, “ He is my master, 
Rama, in visible foi’m.^ Happy am I to see his fac(\” 

^ Cf. the story ot Jonah. 

He was a stranger and he took him in, looking ujiO’i service done 
unto such as done unto Rama. Cf. Matt, xxv, 35 ff. 
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Without delay he seated him in honour on the throne, and 
distributed presents to the Raksasas in token of the happy 
hour. With tears dropping from his eyes he grasped 
a wand of office, and stood before him as his servitor, 
gazing with rapture on the lotus-face. Yet though he 
received this homage, the man’s countenance became not 
debonair, and from moment to moment did its brightness 
become dim ; for it came into his mind that these honours 
were but preparations for his sacrifice. 

Then Vibhisana besought him saying : “ In thy gracious- 
ness tell me what thou needest. for very anxious is my 
heart for thee, when I see thee thus distraught.” He 
answered, But carry me beyond tiie sea. So mucli is all 
the happiness I desire.” So Vibhisana bestowed upon 
liim many jewels, and brought him, as he had come, to 
the ocean-shore. 

Then did Vibhisana write the Holy Name of “ Rama ” 
and tie it upon his forehead, and he said : By this Name 
do souls cross over the ocean of existence, and therefore, 
if th6u hast faith, will it carry tliee across this water that 
lieth before us.” Thereon the man received full faith, 
and as on dry land did he go upon the ocean.^ He sat 
down to rest, and, behold his form was changed and 
comely, and thither came upon its voyage liorne the 
very ship from which he had been cast. When the sailors 
saw him they knew him, and asked him how he fared. 
He told them all, so that their hearts were filled with joy, 
and they took him again into their ship and prayed for 
his forgiveness. He leaped from the ship into the sea, and 
they saw with wondering hearts that, through his faith in 
the name of Rama, one drop of water did not wet his feet.- 

^ This is the interpretation of all the commentators. The text simply 
says that he sat there, and the ship came hy. Cf. Peter walking on the 
water, and his sinking for want of faith (Matt, xiv, 28-31 ). 

® According to Bh. one legend says that the reason of his lea))ing from 
the ship was that the captain coveted the jewels which Vibhisana had 
•given him, and wished to rob him. 
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23. The Savarl. This was the woman mentioned by 
Valmiki in Rdmayana, III, Ixxv. In later bhdkti literature 
she plays a much more important part, as in Tulasi-dasa's 
Rdmdyam, III, xxxvii tf. Here she is the poor Bhil 
woman dwelling in the forest — lower than the lowest 
of the low, adhftma jdti me . . . adhama-te adliavoa — 
who in faith received Rama in his search for Sita, and 
directed him to Sugriva. Bhakta writers are never 
weary of dwelling on this episode, on the- Adorable’s 
graciousness to so humble a person, aiid in saying to her 
tndnati ehi hhagati kara nd(d, jdti kula dharma 
b(tddi, dhana bala ptrijaita gwua catiirdJ, I know no 
kinship save that of faith — not caste, tribe, or religion 
not rank, wealth, power, or connexions ; not virtue or 
ability.’’ These words are the charter of the Bhagavata 
religion. 

She is counted as belonging to the 24th, or Premd 

nUfhd, 

She was born in the low tribe of the Savaras (Bhils), 
but from her youth up her habits and her mind were 
different from those of her fellows. When the time came 
for her marriage her parents collected many animals 
wherewith to prepare a feast for the brotherhbod. She 
could not bear the thought of so many living ci*eatures 
being slaughtered on her account, and rising at night she 
released them all, and fleeing from her home hid herself 
by the Pampa lake. There she dwelt, living upon wild 
T’oots and fruits. 

P. here takes up her story : — 

In the forest did she dwell, and all men called her 
the Savari ”. She longed to servo the saints who dwelt 
by the lake, but did not dare to approach them, for she 
knew the meanness of her caste. So each night, before 
it was dawn, would she steal into the hermitage of the 
holy men (r«i), and lay down therein bundles of wood. 
So also would she each night sweep the path , by whicl;^ 
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tile holy ifneii did descend to bathe, and pick up and throw 
aside the hard pebbles and the stones. Then would she 
quickly atise and liaKsteii to her hut, that none might see 
her. When in the morn the holy men (saints were they, 
devoted 4o Kama) arose, tliey would see the service she 
had dcme, and would wonder in tlieir hearts, saying: 

Wlio is it that hath swept the path ^ How kindly 
lUilst he be ! ” 

/Tiie greatest of these saints, frei^ from all worldly 
desires, aad filled with the flavour of the name of Rama, 
was Matauga. When he saw the bundles of wood thus 
laid down, cried he out : “ What thief of our weariness hath 
come here ? He conicth and (wer stealeth it away Ah ! 
seize hold of him some day, for even though I have not 
seen him, through love for him hath in(][uietud(* tilled my 
soul.” So in the night-time did his disciples carefully 
keep watch. She came. They seized her. She trembled, 
and fell before their feet. Evcui as Mataiiga saw her 
a stream of tears flowed forth from his eyes. So tilled 
with rapture was h(^ that, when lie would luiv’e spoken, 
the words could not issue from his lips. 

In her humility she dared not raise her eyes to him. 
for she remembered the baseness of her tribe. The saint 
saw that she was sinking in a flood of sorrow, and 
pondered within himself how could he pull her forth 
therefrom,, for well did he know the might of faith. So 
said he to his disciples : “ Of a truth, she is of lineage 
low, but millions many of Brahmanhoods can indeed 
be humbly laid as otferings before her Faith.” So he 
allowed licr to dwell in the liermitage, and in her ear 
whispered he the mystic spelP of Rama. When the other 
saints heard of this tliey became angered, and separated 
him from their communion, but this he heeded not, and 
he abode alone in the hermitage, with the Savari to do 

* "Hiie intiiatory man^m, or secret syllables, whi8i)ered by the f )receptor 
into the ear^f a diacifde. 
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him service. Whexi the time for his deatli approached, 
he called her unto him and said, “ The Master hath given 
me command that hence I depart unto the other world, 
but liere do thou remain. One day the Lord Rama will 
come hither, and thou shalt be vouchsafed the blessing 
of His sight.” 

Separatcid from her teacher did she suffer piteous grief. 
She wished no more to live, but the hope of seeing Rama 
forbade her death. So each night she swept the path to 
the saints’ bathing-place as had been h(u wont. One night 
she was delayed, and it was morn before sh(^ had finished. 
One of thos(^. wlio had put Matahga out of communion for 
her sake, came down to bathe e’er she had gone. Startled, 
she fled, but the forest path was narrow and, as she passed 
tlie holy man, by chance she touched him. Angered was 
lie at the defilement, and harsh words did he cast at lier. 
Whim he w’as pacified he went on along the path to bathe, 
and she fled to lier Imt of heaves. But wdieu he came to 
the border of ilu‘ Jake, lo ! its water had beim turned to 
blood and tilled w^as it with wwms and maggots. This 
wois a new^ cause of w'rathful sorrow unto liim ; yet did 
lie not understand that the miracle had been wrought 
because of his cruel speech unto the Savari. Nay, the 
rather thought lie that the clear water of the lake had 
been turned to blood by her defiling touch. Wretched 
was he, and without Faith. 

So the Savarl remained w’^aiting and longing for Rtoa. 
She would go into the forest and gather the jujubes and 
other wdld fruits. As she plucked them she w^ould taste 
them, and tliose that were sweet she laid by in store for 
His coming.^ She w ould go on to the road to the forest, 
and stand gazing down it with longing eyes, wondering 

^ Blhoklm whoRe faith cannot rine to imagining Rama eating fruit that 
had been tasted by the Savarl, say that she tasted the fruit merely to find 
out what trees bore sweet fruit and what not, and that she collected the 
fruit only of the former. ^ 
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when the Lord of Raghu’s line would come, and when her 
eyes should taste the nectar of His form.^ 

So watching tlie way did she pass many weary hours, 
till suddenly one day she saw Him coming in the distance, 
and all the sorrow of her lieart was wiped away. But 
then came to her the memory of the baseness of her 
lineage, and she hid lierself. 

But the Lord came, and stood there, as He asked the 
forest people : “ Where dwelletli the oavari ( ” 

Asking, asking the way, He came to where', was the 
Savari’ s hut. “ Where is that noble lady ? cried He. 
“ Let Me see hei-, for Mine eyes are all athirst.’* W^hen 
she heard these loving words she came forth from lier hut, 
and knew that the two brotliers, Rama and Laksmana, 
liad come into the hermitage. Halting far from them, 
where her eyes could see them, she threw lierself upon the 
ground before them. 

Tenderly did He raise her and take her to Himself. 
Far from her body fled the anguish of her soul, and now 
lu'w torrents poured from hei* eyes, for she was caught 
and entangled in the net of love. 

The brethren sat down and received from her hands 
the fruit that she had stored. The Lord then ate and 
praised them for their sweetness,^ as He said, “ How can 
I thank thee ( This day is all tlie weariness of the road 
destroyed.’* 

All this time tin* holy men had been sitting in their 
hermitages, grieved that the water of the lake had become 
corrupt, and wondering how they could purify it. The 
news came to them that tlie Lord of Raghu’s line would 

^ Ho Tulasi-ilaHa, (JHumll, III, xAii, chhaiia hUnmnOy chhatm hdhim, 
hilokafa paiitha hhit para pCiiii kai. At one time in her house, another 
time outside, would she stand shading her eye})row.s with her hand as 
she gassed along the road. 

^ Here Rama’s gracnousueas was manifest. The jujube fruit at its 
bdst is but bitter-sweet. Nevertheless, in His compassion for the lowly 
Savari, who htul offered Him the best that she liad, He praised its 
« sweetness. 
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come thither by the forest paths. They said amongst 
themselves, “ Let us go unto Him, Let us ask Him what 
shall we do.’' While they were speaking they heard that 
it was the impure Savari's hut that He had honoured by 
His presence. Away went their spiritual pride. “ Come,” 
said they, “ let us bend low before Him and humbly grasp 
His feet.” They came, and angrily did they complain to 
Him that the water of their lake had been turned to blood. 
Then answered the Master, '' 'Twas because of the insult ye 
offered to the Savari. Grasp ye tlie feet of this poor Bhil 
woman, and yourselves implore her pardon : then will ye 
bathe and drink in liappiness.” 

This is the end of P.’s account. The commentators tell 
how, in fact, tlie water of the lake was restored to its 
pristine clearness. Wlien Rama departed the Savari 
dedicated her to his memory, gave up the ghost, and 
departed to eternal bliss. Rama himself performed her 
funeral obsequies. 

24. Jatdyu. The Vulture King of the birds, a son of 
Garuda. He attempted to save Sita when she was carried 
oil' by Ravana, He was mortally wounded by the demon, 
but lived long enough to tell Rama what luxd happened 
(Valmiki, Ram., Ill, 1, li, Ixviii, Ixix). He belongs to the 
21st, or S(iratjdi/ati, nisfhd, 

P. says : When Ravana, in order to bring about his 
own death by Rama’s arrow, carried ofi‘ Sita, the king of 
the birds heard her cry, and hastened to her help. Mighty 
was the battle that he waged with Ravana, and when both 
his wings had been cut off, he dedicated his life to Rama. 
But he retained his breath till he had the joy of seeing his 
Master’s countenance. Rama came and Himself placed his 
head upon his lap. Instead of water He sprinkled him 
with tears from His eyes. Then gave He him memory and 
knowledge of the truth, and put him on the way of 
Salvation. The Lord Himself put him on the pyre and 
lighted it Himself, even as he had performed the funeral^ 
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rites of Da^aratha Hiw father. Great was the honour, and 
in his own form as a vulture did Jatayu reach the abode 
of the blessed. 

So P. The point is that Jata^ui, the vulture, an eater 
of carrion, was too vile to be looked upon by a liigh- 
caste Brahmana, and yet Rama took Him to his bosom, 
and not only gave liim salvation, but allowed him to 
retain his own vulture form for ever near Him in heaven. 
A.S Tulasi-dasa {Ram., Ill, xxxvi, 2) says : — 

gidha adhama hhagu dmildia-hhogl | 
gati dinhl jo jacaia jogl || 

He bestowed upon the vulture, the vile carrion-eating 
bird, a place such as even ascetics desire. 

25. Dhruva. Already shortly dealt with under verse 5 
(19). P. here passes by him with a men^ reference. He 
belongs to the 21st, or Sarandgai I , nisflul. His story will 
be found in Bhg. P., IV, viii ft*. 

When he desired to sit in his father’s lap, his stop- 
mother, Suruci, forbade him, saying that only hor sons were 
lit for that honour. Stung by th(‘ taunt, he determim‘d to 
lead a religious life, and with the permission of his own 
mother, Suniti, left his home for that purpose. On the 
way he met Narada, who taught him the mantra “ oih namo 
bhagavate Vdmderdya and converted him to the Bhaga- 
vata religion. Dhruva then went to Mathura, where his 
devotion pleased the Lord, who appeared to him, and gave 
him the boon of perfect faith. He also promised that 
Dhruva should reign in his father’s place for sixty-three 
thousand years, and thereafter rule in the Atala-ldka , or 
region of immovability. Dhruva returned home. His 
father made over the kingdom to him and himself became 
an ascetic. During his long reign he spread tlie Bhagav^ata 
religion over the whole earth. After the conclusion of 
the sixty-three thousand years he became the pole-star, 
and will remain so till the next dissolution of the universe, 
he will go to the Adorable’s heaven. 
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26. Uddhava. The friend and minister of Kpsna. 
See Bhg. P., X, Ixvi ff. He belongs to the 15tb, or 

nisthd, TJe was very wise and 
learned in the Yoga philosophy. Krsna sent him from 
Mathura to Vraja to comfort the lierdmaidens who were 
pining during his absence. He tried to console them by 
teaching them Yoga, and the existence of the universal 
impersonal Brjihma, but they refused to accept the idea, 
and adhered to their personal devotion to Ki^na as God. 
Struck by their fervent personal devotion, he himself 
became converted to the hftaldi faith. Being now con- 
vinced of the worthlessness of his learning and of his Yoga 
philosophy, he returned to Mathura. 

When Krsna left Mathura, and went to Dvaraka, 
Uddhava accompanied him. When the Yadavas were 
cursed, Krsna taught him the true knowledge, gave him 
the boon of perfect faith (bhakti) and sent him to Badarika 
{Bhg, P., XI, xxix), where, in due course, he attained 
salvation. 

Uddhava may be called the St. John of the Bhagavata 
religion. He wfis the disciple whom Krsna loved, and 
{Bhg. P., Ill, iv) it was to him and Maitreya that Krsna, 
immediately before his departure from the earth, confided 
the inner mysteiies of the Bhagavata religion. 

See also the story of Maitreya below (No. 40). 

27. Amharlm. A celebrated king of Ayodhya, the son 
of Nabhaga. He belongs to the 11th, or Vrata^updm, 
nisflid. His queen belongs to the 24th, or Premn, nisthd. 
His story is to be found in Bhg. P., IX, iv ft'. 

P.’s account is as follows : — 

If any man desire to have faith like unto Ambarisa’s, 
vain is the thought ; for it cannot even be by any means 
described. Durvasas, the saint of cruel wrath, had never 
even heard the teaching of the pious, and imagined a fault 
when there was none. 

[He once came when Ambarisa was engaged on the fast^ 
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of the twelfth lunar day of the half-month. Ambarisa 
welcomed him and invited him to take food. The saint 
said he would first go and bathe, and then return to eat. 
While he was gone the twelfth lunar day approached 
its end, and as it is a sin to defer breaking the fast 
to the thirteenth lunar day, the king, who could not eat 
before his guest did, was put into a difficulty* The 
Bralimanas told him that a sip of water would be 
sufficient to break the fast, and, accordingly, liaviiig no 
other resource, he drank a little before Durvasas’s return. 
When the irascible saint came back from liis bath lie 
perceived that Ambarisa liad taken a drink, and was 
enraged at the thought that liis host Jiad taken food 
before giving it to his guest, wliich is a gj*ave breach of 
the rule of hospitality.] 

Enraged, he tore out his matted locks and cast them 
on the ground. He changed them into^lio dreadful fire 
hight Kdla-lcrtya, or the incantation of death. “ Consume 
this king to ashes,’' lie cried, while Ambarisa stood 
steadfastly before him desiring naught but to fulfil the 
commands of the saint. But, to save His servant, the 
Adorable sent Sudarsana, His discus, to protect him. 
With its mighty power did this discus turn that fire itself 
to ashes, and then did it rush against the Brahmana. In 
the BJidgavakt Pnrdya is witness borne to this. 

Then fled Durvasas hither and thither from that 
dreadful flaming discus. To every world did he flee, 
and to the gods of the north and south, of the east and 
west. To Kubera, to Yama, to Indra, and to Vanina, 
did ho cry in vain for refuge : but the discus flamed 
behind him with ever-growing fierceness, and burnt him 
as fire burneth stone to lime. To Brahma and to Siva 
did he go, but they said : An evil trick was this that 
thou hast done, in that thou didst not recognize the secret 
of the liegemen of the Adorable, and how, as it hath 
^beeh written in the VMa, He is ever near them to protect 
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them. Thee cannot we protect.” Then at last did Narada 
advise him and he went to Vaikuntha, the abode of the 
Adorable. Distraught he told bis woe. Alas, alas ! ” 
cried he, “ Lord, save Thou me ; the fierce fire of Thy 
discus consuineth me. I am Thy humble slave. Three 
virtues hast Thou : Thou art (1) the protector of them 
who come to Thee for safety, and I have come to Thee for 
safety ; (2) Thou art the destroyer of agony, and I am 
suffering from agony ; and (3) Thou art the Deity of 
Bralimana-hood, and I am a Brahmana.” Then said the 
Adorable, “ No longer do I heed these tlireo, for all these 
virtues bath the virtue of affection for My Faithful Ones 
wiped away. 

« Very dear to Me arc tlie Holy, for their l)elief in Me is 
deep, yea unfathomable ; one of them hast thou offended, 
and how can I endure it, for they have abandoned home 
and wealth, wife^on, body, life itself, to come to Me,^ and 
night and day their only converse is with Me. Truly do 
I say that My only possession is the holy Faithful Ones, 
naught else do I possess. Go thou to him whom thou 
hast injured, that this calamity that pursueth thee may 
cease its course. Very merciful is he, and ever a protector 
of the meek ; ne’er doth he have room for despite 
within his hearr, for it and every limb is full of faith 
in Me.” 

Bereft of hope and pride the saint approached King 
Ambarisa, and ^seizing his feet with due humility he craved 
forgiveness. Then did the king become filled with shame, 
and with gentle words did homage to him. With 
clasped hands thus did he address the discus : “ The 

Faithful are without desire, nor e’er do they wisK for 
aught ; yet one thing do I desire. This Brahmana hath 
suffered pain from thee ; therefore remove thou that pain.” 
Then did the discus, that giver of happiness to the holy, 


J Of. Mark x, 29. 
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when he saw that the Faithful Aiiibarisa was distrawi^ht, 
become appeased, and hid his fiery might. ^ 

P. follows this up with — 

The Sfonf of Amharlmi s Queen. 

A certain king’s daughter lieard of Ambarisa’s' great 
Faith, and hei* heart was filled with the desire that her 
liusband might be such as lie. Putting all her modesty 
aside, to her father did she say, “ Ainbarisa alone do I look 
upon as my spouse. 1 beseech thee, speedily write thou 
unto him a letter.” The king wrote the letter and gave it 
to a Brahmana. Very quickly did the Brahmana ha^sten 
to the city of Ayodhya, and gave it to Ambarisa. The 
king made reply : “ Fully do I understand this new petition, 
but how can I take another wife ? A hundred queens are 
even now sitting in my palace, and yet it pleaseth me not 
to hold converse with them, for my mind is set upon 
naught but the service of my Master.” 

The Brahmana came back to the king’s daughter, and 
said, What effort can I make Swift as the wind did 
I thither go, yet was the harvest not one tiny seed.” 
Again did she send him ; for distraught she said : “ Very 
happy did I become when I learnt how great is his 
devotion, and that he hath ho desire for womankind. It 
was his faith in the Adorable that pleased my soul, and 
therefore do I look upon him ev^n now as my honoured 
spouse. On the face of no other beloved can I henceforth 
look. Go thou again to him and without fear give thou 
him this message, ' If thou make me not thy slave-girl, 
then take thou the guilt of slaying me ; for without thee 
can I no longer live.’” ^ 

The Brahmana took the message to "the king; and he, 

^ This story is interesting for many reasons. Not the least is the 
remarkable statement of the Adokable that He is now no longer specially 
th(8 protector of Brahmanas, but that His whole care is to guard from 
harm those who are Faithful to Him. It is an historical fact that the 
Bhagavata religion took its rise, not amongst the Brahmanas, but 
_ amongst the Kf^triya caste, of which Ambarisa was a member. 
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wheir he heard it, waw filled with love. He gave the 
Brahmana his sword and said, “ With this do thou lead her 
round the marriage altar.” ^ So was the marriage made, 
and the bride’s heart could not contain her joy. With 
pomp and circumstance did she enter Ayodhya city, and 
when she saw the beauty of Ambarisa she became drowned 
in love for the Adorable. The king gave the order that 
tlie new palace should be swept and garnished and given 
^as a dwelling for the queen, with evtuy comfort and every 
delectation ; for he thought within himself that she must 
have been the sv^eet odour of his Faith in some former 
life, and that therefo^*e was he again joined unto her. 
Considering thus did he consent to be^ her vspouse. 

So dwelt she apart from her husbaiid, and one night, 
just before daybreak, filled with heavenly love, she 
approached the temph* in which he worshipped. Gladly 
did she make the outer service of the holy place, arranging 
the vessels and the tables, and unseen by any return to 
her abode. Thus, who could tell that it was she who had 
done this ^ When at dawn the king arrived and saw that 
liis outer service had already been performed, he was like 
one distraught, and cried: ‘‘ What thief has come and stolen 
my service ^ ^ Three days running did this occur, and 

the wise king lad himself. He saw his queen full of 
faith perform these menial offices. To her he said, “If this 
be thy desire, why dost thou not worship in thine own 
abode, and take the joy of service upon thine own head ? ” 

She accepted his words, as the mystic spell whispered 
by a teacher {guru) in a disciple’s ear,^ and at the first 

^ ^ ^ Ho consented to'^the marriage, but could not leave his worship. So, 

in the Ksatriya way, he^sent his .sword as a proxy. 

2 The merit acquired by doing good works was stolen by some one 
else doing them. The same idea occurs in the story of the J^avarl, aide 
(No. 23). 

She took the king’s words as an initiatory marUra formally admitting 
her into the congregation of the Faithful. Hitherto she had been only 
a “firoselyte at the gate Now she was authorized to carry on worship 
herself. 
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jiawn did service well and duly. She adorned the Deity's 
image and sat gazing upon it, nor, as tears of love flowed 
from her eyes, could she reach the far limit of the ocean 
of the beauty of the Lord of 6ri. Magnificently did she 
carry out the worship, with music and with rapture, till the 
report of the manner of her faith became spread abroad 
throughout the city, and the king himself felt longing 
to see it. So great was his eagerness, that there and 
then he came. 

Gently, gently, did he set down his feet, and hushingly 
did he forbid the doorkeepers to tell the queen. Full 
of eagerness was he and longingly saying to himself, 
“ When shall I see this holy lady ? ” When he reached 
the temple he saw the fair damsel, all unconscious of 
herself and of her body, soaked in the flavour of love, 
a flood of tears pouring from her eyes. Lute in hand 
she crooned soft canticles to the Beloved. Then was 
King Ambarisa’s heart filled with rapture, and “blessed 
be this hour”, he cried. No longer could he stand in 
the doorway. Eagerly he went near her, and as she 
recogniz('.d him, who was at once her husband and teacher, 
she rose and stood before him. 

Cried he, “ Cease this reverence, and again take thou in 
thy hand thy lute. Sing thou with thy tender voice 
a new song in the Master's praise, for without it is my 
spirit lost.” The passionate devotion of the queen was 
more than I can tell, yet tell it must 1, for how can 
I hide the comfort of love that it giveth to the eyes of 
the mind.^ After holding sweet converse, the queen again 
took up a strain, from the which there uprose a meditation 
on the beauty of the Beloved, and therein their hearts 
were drowned. Thus in faith full of the five flavours, 
passed the whole night. Ah ! great was that love and 
devotion, and even sleep was forgotten. 

Then heard the other queens, “The king hath taken 

' i.e. to the eyes of the mind dazzled by the glare of earthly things. 
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up a new custom. This new queen hath become the 
crown upon his head. Now none of us can equal her. 
Let us, too, worship the Adorable, and thus bring our 
Lord to love us too,” Then began they continually 
to meditate in Him, and to put aside all thoughts 
that turned to worldly things. So heard their Lord 
Ambarisa that they also felt the Great Longing, and 
with them also did lie worship and adore. In this way 
did Faith spread throughout the citj" from hoUse to house. 
From day to day did holy longing wax. Behold, such 
was the might of the faith of one queen tliat all people 
of the city changed their nature and were filled with the 
perfect joy. 

28. Viduva. (Jne of the heroes of tlie Makdbhdrata, 
he belongs to the eSrd, or Sddhu-mva and saUsanga, 
nisthd. When, as described in MBh., xc ff, Krsna 
went to the Kauravas as an ambassador of peace before 
the war, Duryodhana refused to heed him. Krsna 
accordingly refused to eat in his house, and went to 
Viduras dwelling for that purpose. Here P. takes up 
the story as follows : — 

Viduras wife, Vidurani, was washing the courtyard, 
and at the same time, unclothed, was bathing herself. 
Krsna came to the doorway and called to her. When 
she heard that sweet voice, full of love for his faithful 
ones, she lost all circumspection. Running, transported 
by love and naked as she was, she opened the door, 
and gazed upon him. Krsna, seeing her thus naked and 
enraptured, at once took off his own yellow garment 
and threw it over her. She drew it round her waist, and 
then, recalled to herself, overcome with shame, she hastily 
aiTanged her dress. Krsna then asked for food, and she 
brought plantains^ for him. She sat near to him, and 
peeled them that he might eat. But in the ferment of 
her transport, she kept giving him only the skins to eat, 
' Or bananas, as they are called in England. 
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while she threw tlie inside fruit away. Krsna, who 
recognized lior love, ate the skins, nor made complaint. 
In came her husband, and when he saw what she was 
doing, loudly did ho rate her. Then, as she recognized what 
the transport of her love had made her do, she was filled 
with grief. J udge ye now how the Lord loveth the love 
of His Faithful ! Vidura began himself to feed the Master 
with the inner fruit, and be was filled with joy, while 
his wife, sorrowing, stood by. Then said the dark-hued 
one ^ to him : “ A good deed, and a kind one, hast thou 
done, in that thou gavest Me the inner fruit to eat ; 
but natheless doth it seem to me that this is not so 
sweet as were the skins I ate at first/’ 

Now Vidurani was distraught with shame and cried: 
“ Alas ! let me cut ott* my hands, that have so failed to 
give the Beloved food. How can the idantain skins 
seem sweet to him ? ” 

Behold, that which Vidura and Viduriini did was done* 
by both in love, and love is an ocean which hath no 
further shore. Only he can comprehend somewhat of 
its extent who loveth Him as a little child.- This is tlu? 
burden of my song. 

Cf. also Maitreya, No. 40 below, for Vidura’s subse(juent 
adventures. 

29. Akrtira. He belongs to the 21st, or Sara7idgai i , 
ni^tlid. P. is silent about him here, but deals with him 
in the commentary to verse 14. He was a Satvata, son 
of &vaphalka and Gandinl. He is traditionally said to 
have been a complete master of yoga. Ho lived at the 
court of Kaihsa, but was a devout worshipper of the 
Adorable. Kamsa sent him to Vraja to bring Krsna 
and Balarama to Mathura. He recognized Krsna as an 
incarnation of the Adorable, and on the way to Mathura 
was granted a vision of His divine form. After Krsna 


^ Kr^na. 


“ Cf. Mark x, 15. 
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liad slain Kaiiisa, He visited Akrura’s house, and gave him 
the boon of Perfect Faith (Bhg. P., xxxvi-xli). 

Akrura is also intimately connected with the curious 
legend of the Syamantaka jewel, the hajaru'l-''niatar of 
Arab folk-lore, and already referred to when dealing with 
Jambavat (No. 20). It was a marvellous stone which 
gave wealth to the possessor, and rain and prosperity to 
the country in which it was. Akrura came into possession 
of it, and hold it for fifty-two years while’ he was hi 
Hvaraka. Wlien the Bhojas killed Satrughna they fled 
from Dvaraka, and Akrura, who was in alliance with 
them, had to accompany them. Owing to his absence, 
Dvaraka was assailed by famine and pestilence. Krana 
then called Akrura back, and prosp(‘nty reigned again. 
The Bhagavata account of the Syamantaka legend will 
bo found in Wtf/. J\, X, Ivii, Iviii. A fuller acc 9 unt is 
gi\’en in Purdy a, IV, xiii. It is worth noting that 

th(‘ jew(‘] which caused so much prosperity, and (to an 
unworthy owner) such calamities, was closely connected 
with Sun-worship,^ It was first obtained by Sattrdjita 
from the Sun liiniself, as the result of worshipping that 
luminary. Krsna refused to be its owner, but acquiesced 
in its possession Vjy Akiura. See also notes to verse 14. 

:10. Suddmav, a Brahman friend of Krsna, whose story 
is given in Blig. P, X, Ixxx, Ixxxi, in which he is not 
named, although the colopltons of these chapters call him 
Sridarnan, not Sudanian. He belonged to the 22nd, or 
Sdkhy(t, nmfhd. 

He was a schoolfellow of Krsna, under Sandipani, and 
in after years became extremely poor. 

P. says: He was a very disinterested (uiAvnia)^ lover 

' The Sun is an important personage in Bhagavata legends. He was 
father of Manu Vaivasvata, the grandparent of Kapila, and w’as also the 
progenitor of the solar rtice of which Hama-candra was a member. He 
gave DraupadI tlie magic cooking cauldron mentioned in No. 42 below. 

2 As opposed to mkdma, “interested.” See my article on “The 
Modern Hindu Doctrine of Works” in JRAS., 1908, pp. 337 fF. 
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of the Adorable, and so poor was he that ne'er had he even 
a seer^ of flour in his house. One day did Su^ila, his 
spouse, approach him, and say : “ Heard have I that thou 
and Krsna, tlic Lord of Dvaraka, are friends.” At these 
words did liis heart become much disturbed, and fell he 
into grief at the memory of his dear one. Then answered 
lie, “ Yea, dear, a love full of flavour is ours.” “ Go,” said 
vslie, “ but this once, and having looked upon his face 
return. And if thou receive aught from him bring it 
hither, for to me will it be very pleasant.” ‘‘ Good words 
hast thou spoken,” he replied, “ but in the seven worlds 
will it bring disgrace to me. For all will think that 
only for this present that I shall receive did I claim Kis 
friendship.” 

But his spouse pressed him and said, “ Why shouldst 
thou not desire but to see the form of the beloved Krsna ? 
For all sorrow and poverty of itself is burnt to ashes merely 
by the sight of Him.” Then came to Sudaman the memory 
of his Beloved. He considered, and turned his mind away 
from fear of the world's contumely. * 

[He said unto his spouse : “ Lady, if thou hast in the 
house aught worthy of being ottered unto him as a present, 
let it be given to me.” Thereupon she begged from her 
Brahmana neighbours four handfuls of flattened rice.^ 
These did she wrap in a piece of cloth and give to her 
husband as a present for Krsna.^] 

He set his feet upon the road, reeling with affection, and 
came at once to Dvaraka.^ Greatly did he rejoice to see 
its glory magnitical. In his soul there sprung an unearthly 

^ Two pounds. 

Prthuka, or in the vernacular ciurdf rice boiled, l)eaten flat, and 
parched. It is eaten dry, and is commonly carried as a provision on 
a journey. 

® This is taken from the Bhj. P. It is a part of the story omitted by 
P. but assumed later on. 

* Tho commentators say that he only went one stage, and that when 
he woke next morning he found himself close to Dvaraka. Krsna knew 
» of his journey and had miraculously brought him on his way. 
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joy, and he went forward with eyes athirst for the sweet- 
ness of the Beloved*s countenance. Now was he full of 
fear that he might be stopped upon his way, but taking 
courage he entered the porch. It was as though his desire 
had become the doorkeeper, for it took him by the hand 
and led him straight to Krsna. 

When ^yama saw His friend, He stood motionless from 
affection, as though He were a picture. Then holding dear 
His loved one’s deed, He ran, and weeping fell upon his 
neck. So closely did He hold him to His bosom that they 
two became, as it were, one, and in this unearthly love it 
seemed as if, though one strove to separate them, they 
ne’er would come apart. Then Hyama remembered that 
His friend was weak and weary fron^ his journey. He 
released him. He took him by the liand and led him into 
the inner rooms. Thither did Queen Rukmini bring water, 
and with her own hands wash his feet and bid him welcome. 
To His own couch did Krsna lead him, and talk with him 
of the days when they were fellow-pupils taught by 
Stodipani. He plunged him in a sea of happiness, and 
Himself was filled with Joyous affection. 

Then said Syania, Friend, what present hast thou 
brought Me ? ” and poor Sudaman, when he thought of his 
own meagre offering, and of the exceeding magnificence of 
what he saw around him, was much ashamed, and turned 
his eyes all wet with tears towards the ground. But 
Sytoa looked through the holes in the old rent garment 
that he wore, and under Sudaman’s arm he saw a little 
bundle. He put out His hand and pulled it forth. He 
opened the knots, and saw that it was filled with flattened 
rice. He took up a handful and put it in His mouth and 
chewed it ; then, praising its flavour, took He a second. 
Well-pleased he began to take a third, but the queen 
seized His hand and said : “ A blessed and beloved thing is 
this. Thou shouldst not eat it every whit. Meet is it that 
thou shouldst give us all share therein ; for it seemeth as ^ 
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though Thou art taking handfuls of Sudainan’s love.’* So 
He gave the rest to her. When H(5 had taken the two. 
handfuls, He considered and in His mind gave Sudaman 
a present of boundless wealth, but did not tell him, so that 
lie knew not the secret. Sudaman abode there in all joy 
and solace for seven days and then did take his leave, full 
of wo<i at his departure from his Beloved one. When he 
reached his own village he found that it had become a city 
exceeding magnifical, as though it were another Dvaraka, 
and his mind was filled with dismay. But his spouse, 
seeing him from the balcon}^ of the palace, radiant in her 
affection, and surrounded by hundreds of maids of honour, 
came forth to welcome him, and after she had assured him, 
led him within its doors. 

Although he was now so mighty and possessed of great 
wealth, ever meditating on the Lord, in his heart, he kept 
drinking the nectar of the memory of His blessed form. 
Steeped in fresh lo^ e and adoration, with these alone did 
he keep himself alive. He held his body free from 
worldly joys, and his goings ever on the way of the 
flavour of true happiness. 

31. GandraJvasa. He belongs to the 7th, or Guru, 
nisfhd. His story will be found in Wheeler’s Hidory of 
India, vol. i, p. 525. The India Office Library contains 
two anonymous versions of the legend, one called 
“ Chandrahasa, an ancient Indian monarch ”, Madras, 
1881; and the other “Chandrahasa, or the Lord of tlm 
Fair Forger”, Mangalore, 1882. 

P.’s narrative is as follows, with the usual additions 
from the commentators : There was a certain king 
named Medhavi, of the land of Kerala, and his son was 
named Candrahasa. M^hfivi was killed in battle by 
another king, and his wife became suttee with his corpse. 
Then a slave-girl took the poor orphan and fled to 
Kuntalapura. There dwelt she in the house of Dhrsta- 
^buddhi, the chief minister of that city, and brought up the 
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child as her own son. When Candrahasa was 5 years 
old the slave-girl died. 

[The boy then lived upon the streets, picking up what 
he could get, and so keeping the body and soul together. 
One day Narada, that mighty saint, in his mercy met him 
ill a secret place, and ga\ e him an image of the Adoeable, 
in the shape of a sacred Salagrama.^ He taught the lad 
to bathe it with reverence, and ever to exhibit it before lie 
ate, as grace before his meat. He also instructed him to 
keep it at other times in his mouth, and, having taught 
liim the mystery of the Name i)f the Aoorable, departed. 
The boy always did as Narada taught him and day by day 
increased in faitli and lioliucss.] Even in the street-plays 
with the otlier boys of the town, he played only games 
that were full of tin* flavour of faith. 

One day in Dhrstabuddhi's liouse was there a feast 
given to the Brahmanas. It chanced that with the other 
children of the town (/andrahasa also came thither, and 
made his obeisance to the chief of the learned doctors. 
Just then Dhrstabuddhi came to that learned man and 
asked him • ‘ What married fortune is written in my 
daughter’s fati* ^ ” The Brahmana pointed to Candraha^sa 
and said, Of a certainty in this case do I see the future, 
and foretell thiiL this lad will be th;y' daughter’s Lord.” 
As Dhrstabuddhi heard this prophecy, he turned away to 
hide his shame and discontent. 

Much did he consider in his mind : “ What am I to do ? 
Is such a husband meet for her who is my daughter ? 
He must be killed.” Having so resolved, he called certain 
low fellows and said to them : '' When I look upon this 
lad my heart is burnt within me. Take ye him away 
and kill him.” These murderers took him forth far from 
the city, but when they looked upon his pretty face they 
’ The fossil ammonite, sacred to Vi^nu. It is found in the River 
<iandak!. Hence later on it is called the son of Ganilakl. The authority 
for its worship is the Padma Purana. The Hhagavata is silent on the 
subject. ^ 
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cried : “ May dust and ashes fall upon the womb ^ that 
brought us forth as murderers, and causeth us to feel 
such sorrow at our deeds.” Then said they in their 
compassion to the boy, “ Kill thee we must ; who can 
be thy liclper ^ ” He replied, “ I ask but one favour. 
Strike not with the sword until I give the word.” 

Those wicked murderers assented to his prayer. He 
took from his mouth, where it had lain hidden in his 
cheek, the holy son of Gandaki, the Salagrama, bathed 
it with water, decked it with flowers, and reverently 
worshipped it. As he gazed upon it, the Lord Himself 
appeared to him within it, and he became rapt with 
a holy joy. Tlieii with his eyes he gave the signal for 
the fatal stroke. But the men who had been filled with 
murderous thoughts, now became filled with pity, and 
fell fainting to the ground. Faith in the Lord entered 
them, and their hard hearts became softened with the 
Great Felicity. Now, on one of his feet Candrahasa 
had a sixth toe, which they who are skilled in augury 
say is a blemish, — an omen of evil fate. So that did 
they cut off and let him free, now also free from blemish. 
This toe did they bring back, and show to Dhrsta- 
buddhi in token that they had done the foul deed he 
had commanded. 

It chanced that in that kingdom of Kuntalapura there 
lived another petty king, hight Kalinda of Candanavati,. 
and happy in all blessings, save that he had no son. 
Now on that day went he into the forest to hunt, and 
there saw he Candrahasa seated. And behold, knowing 
him to be beloved of the Master, a herd of deer stood 
round about him, and a great bird hovered over him to 
give shade unto his head. Then did that king run to 
him without fear, and took him in his arms, as a beggar 
taketh a great treasure and looketh upon it as his life. 
With welcome and rejoicing, and with distribution of 

' i.e. caste. They were murderers by caste. 
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gifts, did he lead him into his house. Thus did some 
days pass, and then the king, considex’ing his virtue and 
his worth, made him his heir and delivered the kingdom 
to his charge. In this high station did Candrahasa 
throughout the kingdom spread faith in the Adorable. 

Now King Kalinda had been used to send tribute to the 
king of Kuntalapura, but Candrahasa sent none, for all 
his wealth was spent in succouring the holy. So the 
king of Kuntalapura dispatched his ndnister Dhrstabuddhi 
with an army to collect the tribute. When he arrived, 
Kalinda and Candrahasa looked upon him as a guest come 
to their house, and hospitably entreated him ; but when 
Dhrstabuddhi saw Candrahasa he knew that he was the 
lad whom he had desired to slay, and again, full of wrath, 
he said to himself, “ By some guile must I kill him.” So 
he wrote a letter and gave it unto Candrahasa, saying, 
‘‘ Take thou this to my house and give this letter into the 
hands of my son Madana, and say unto him, 'Prithee 
carry thou out what is written therein.’ ” 

So Candrahasa took the letter and journeyed to 
Kuntalapura. Seeing a fair garden, which chanced to 
belong to Dhrstabuddhi, he rested iliere, and reverently 
worshipped his Salagrama. Then, by the favour of the 
Lord, sleep came upon his eyes, and he fell into a sweet 
slumber. 

By the will of the Lord into that very garden there 
came to sport with her damsels and her fellow-maidens 
the daughter of Dhrstabuddhi. By chance she saw 
Candrahasa as he slept, and love for him entered her 
heart. So she led her companions away, and then leaving 
them she returned by another path and gazed enraptured 
at his beauty. In lier yearning she saw by him a letter, 
with her brother’s name upon it. She took it up and read 
it, and therein was written, " At once give thou poison 
(vim) to the one that beareth this letter. Delay thou not 
in this, or dread mine anger.” 
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When she read those words, wroth was she with her 
father, and filled with pity was she for the youth. Now 
the damsers name was Visaya. Ink made she with the 
colly rium of her ej^es, and after the word vim, poison, 
added slie but one little syllable yd, so that vim became 
“Visaya”. Then, pleased at heart and smitten with love, 
did she rejoin her companions. Meditating in her soul 
upon her darling, and full of anxious thoughts, to her 
home did she return. 

Up rose Candrahasa from his slumber, and went to 
Dhi^tabuddhi's palace, where he gave the letter to the 
son. When Madana read the words : “ At once give thou 
Visaya to the one that beareth this letter. Delay thou 
not in this, or dread mine anger,” his heart was pleased, 
and warmly did he embrace the youth. He put into his 
hand the letter and said : “ W’hat is written therein doth 
please me.” He summoned the Brahrnanas, and within 
an hour did he perform the marriage of Visaya with 
Candrahasa. With great magnificence did he perform it : 
with a magnificence greater even than that seen at the 
weddings of great kings, and even then was his soul not 
satisfied. 

Then came? the vile Dhrstabuddhi. When he saw tlu‘ 
festival it was like death unto him, and Candrahasa as 
a bridegroom in his wedding garment was to him as 
though a sharp stake were thrust into his vitals. 

Privately he called to Madana. “ Son,” cried he, “ what 
blunder hast thou made?” Then Madana showed hiln 
the letter, and when he read it fire kindled in his bosom. 
“ Luckless, luckless wight that I am ! Better would it 
be for me that my daughter were a widows” He called 
those low fellows the murderers, and said these words to 
them : “ Go ye to the temple of Devi Durga. It is my 
will and pleasure that ye kill the man that entereth it on 
to-morrow's morn.” Then to Candrahasa said he : “ Devi 
^ Durga is the goddess of my family. To-morrow, at dawn, 
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go thou to her temple there to worship, for such is the 
marriage custom of my house.” 

At dawn Candrah&sa bathed and worshipped his 
Salagrtoia, and then set foi*th to worship Devi Durga. 
Now just at that moment tlie Lord put it into the heart 
of the king of Kuntalapura to say unto himself, "‘No son 
have I. No worthier youth is there than Candrahai=;a. 
Him will I make my heir.” Therefore did he summon 
Madaiia, the son of his minister, and command him : “ Such 
and such have I resolved. Quickly bring thou hither 
Candrahasa, thy brother-in-law. The time is passing and 
may not come again. Do the business now, nor let 
there be delay.” Joyfully ran Madana upon the road. 
He met Candrahasa, and gave him the message : “ His 
Majesty doth summon thee at once to the palace. Fear 
not thou that by doing thus thou wilt show disrespect 
unto Devi Durga. Make thou here a mental prayer, and 
1 wdll go and make the temple offerings for thee.” 

Thus was it Dlirstabuddhi’s son, Madana, who went at 
morn to Devi Durga s temple, and him it was whom the 
murdei-ers slew. While it was to the other, to Candrahasa, 
that the king said : “ Take thou my kingdom, and be 
its ruler.” 

A certain man came to Dhrstabuddhi and said unto him, 
‘‘ The low fellows, murderers, have slain thy son.” Tears 
flowed in torrents from his eyes and splashed upon his 
body. He ran to the temple, and found that it was 
even so. To the ground he dropped without sense or 
movement, and as he fell, unhappy wight, his head struck 
against a stone and burst, and there he died. 

W^hen Candrahasa heard the tidings he hastened to 
the temple, and meditating on the feet of Devi Durga, 
would have offered his own body as a sacrifice to her.^ 

^ The worship of Durga is the antithesis of the merciful code of the 
Bhagavatas. Human sacrifices (including suicidal sacrifices) were once 
a common feature of it. 
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But the Devi appeared to him in her proper form and 
seized his hand. “ Dhrstabuddhi/’ cried she, “ was thine 
enemy. It is I who, in mine anger, have thus slain his 
son and him.” Then prayed Candrahasa to her for the 
lives of tlie two, and that their hearts might be set in 
the way of virtue, and Devi heard his prayer and restored 
them both to life. 

For three hundred years did Candrahasa rule, and all 
the nobles that stood near him — nay, the whole land — 
made he into a kingdom of faith. In every house was 
heard the sweet Name of the Lord. Only one work was 
desired — the service of the Lord. Earthly love, wrath, 
covetousness, pride, and every vice did he put far away 
from his kingdom. His subjects lived under him in peace, 
and each one loved him as the apple of the eye. Great 
is the fruit to him who, when he riseth at dawn, readeth 
all that hath been said concerning Candrahasa from the 
beginning to the end. Even so saith Jaimini.^ 

32. Citraketu. He was king of Surasena. His story 
is told in Bhg. P,, VI, xiv ff*. P. merely gives it a passing 
reference. 

He had thousands of wives, but by only one, Krtaduti, 
had he (through the blessing of Narada and Ahgiras) 
a son. Filled with jealousy, the other (jueens gave the 
boy poison and he died. The commentators narrate that 
the king so loved the child that he could not perform 
its obsequies, and even though Narada came and told him 
of the emptiness of all earthly things, he still remained 
subject to delusion. Narada, to convince him, called the 
spirit of the lad and commanded it to re-enter its body. 
The spirit replied that it had had innumerable births. 
Which of these bodies was it to enter ? ‘‘ Once upon 
a time I was a pious man, and used to worship the 
^alagrama. One day my mother, who was Krtaduti in 


^ In the Jaimini Bhdrafa, Adhyayas 52-60. 
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a former birth, prepared food for me, and it chanced that 
the firewood over which I cooked it was filled with 
myriads of ants, who were destroyed in the flames. The 
food I gave as an offering to the Master. Now as a punish- 
ment for the sill of killing these ants, I should have been 
condemned to myriads of deaths and rebirths for each 
leg of eacli ant ; but as I did not eat the food myself, 
but offered it to the Master, the sin was expiated by this 
one rebirth, from whieli I have just now been released 
by death. So also was my motlier reborn as Krtaduti, 
that she might suffer a corresponding penalty.” So saying 
the spirit went awey, and Citraketu was consoled, and 
performed the funeral rites over the corpse. 

Then Narada instructed Citraketu in the mysteries of 
the Bhagavata religion. (Jitraketu adored Bhagavat for 
seven days and was finally vouelisafed a vision of Him in 
the form of Saiiikarsana. Saihkarsana taught him the 
supreme mystic formula of the worship of Vasudeva, and 
from reciting this Citraketu received tlie yoga ^ power of 
being able to wander at will through space. 

Once so wandering he arrived at Siva's court, and there 
saw Siva sitting in public with Parvati upon his lap. In 
his ignorance he considered this to be an act of impropriety 
and remonstrated with Siva. Parvati thereupon cursed 
him to be reborn as the Danava Vrtra. 

The story of Vrtra is told in the earlier chapters of the 
sixth Skandha of the Bhg. P. (ix-xiii), and forms the 
preface to the story of Citraketu. He was killed by 
Indra with the thunderbolt made from the bones of 
Dadhica. 

33, 34. The Grocodile and the Elephant The story of 
them is told in Bhg, P., VIII, ii-iv^ 

Once upon a time, in the White Continent, the Muni 
Devala was bathing. A Gandharva named Haha sportively 

^ Note again the frequent connexions between the Bhagavata religion 
and the Yoga system of philosophy. 
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took the form of a crocodile and caught him by the foot. 
The incensed saint cursed him to remain a crocodpe, and 
to be unable to resume his proper form. 

King Indradavana (5%. P, has Indradyumna) made 
over his kingdom to liis chief minister and went into tlie 
mountains to pi-cactise asceticism. Tlie Muni Agastya 
came thither, but Indravaiia in his spiritual pride did not 
show him hospitality. Henci' Agastya cursed him to 
become an elephant. 

Both the Gandharva and Indi*adavaiia wei\‘ worshippers 
of the Adorable, but owing t<3 iliese tc^mporary ‘lap8<‘S 
they were condemned to these bestial forms, in which 
they had no memoiy of their former faith. Bh, gives ai3 
alteniative legend : — 

Once upon a time a king of Mar war liad a sacrifice 
performed. Amongst the officiating priests were two 
brothers, both hh/ildas of the AdorabIjE, of wliom one 
performed the office of Brahman, wliilc the otlier was the 
Hotr. The Hotr got most gifts, so the Brahman wished 
to add his gifts to his brother’s and to divide tlie total 
half and half. ''Dio Hotr would not agree, and the 
Brahman cursed hiiji to become a crocodile in the River 
Gandaki, whereupon tlic' Hotr ri^torted by cursing the 
Brahman to become an elephant. Here the point of the 
story again is that both were hhaHas. 

One day the elephant came at the head of his herd to 
drink water at the very place where the crocodile was 
lying. The crocodile seized him by the leg and tried to 
pull him into the water, while he strove to get up on to 
the bank. The other members of the herd tried to help 
him, but without avail. For a thousand years the battle 
went on, and at length the crocodile prevailed and dragged 
the elephant into the river till only his trunk remained 
above water. 

Then, in his torment, there came to the elephant the 
memory of his former hhakti, and he took refuge in the 
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Adorable. Breaking off* a lotus flower with his trunk 
he ofi*ered it to Him, and cried to Him for help. 

Immediately on hearing his cry, the Adorable, the 
rescuer of the distressed, took the incarnate form of 
Hari,^ and, riding upon the eagle Garu(Ja, came in the 
twinkling of an eye to his help. With his discus he 
killed the crocodile, and so saved the elephant. Both the 
crocodile and the elephant then obtained the perfect 
knowledge ; and by the grace of the Adorable obtained 
final release.*-* 

85-9. The These belong to the 20th, or 

Sauhdrdu, nisthd. Tliey are Yudhisthira, Arjuna, Bhima- 
sena, Nakula, and Sahadeva, whom Krsi;ia befriended in 
the war of the Mahdbhdrata, Froni the Bhagavata point 
of view the most important of these was Arjuna. Arjuna^s 
cousinship to, and friendship for, Krsna is considered as 
the best example of the Friendly Flavour {sdkhya rasa). 
It was to Arjuna that Krsna himself communicated the 
Jihagavad Olid. 

Once Hanumat went to the Sdketa-loka (Rama’s heaven) 
to pa^ his respects to Rama. After doing so he asked 
leave to depart. Rama consented, saying : Go thou, but 
in my next incarnation must thou protect the hhakta 
Pandavas from their enemies the Kauravas.” 

Hanumat set out homewards, and on his way, as he was 
passing near the Dvaita forest he heard Arjuna and Krsna 
conversing. Arjuna was asking Krsna how he and his 
bretbren were to escape from the Kauravas. Krsna 
replied, “ Behold, Hanumat, the messenger of Rama, is 
now passing along in the sky. He will protect ye.” 
Hanumat at once descended and approached Krsna, who, 
knowing him to be a devoted servant of Rama, there and 

* Regarding the Hari incarnation »ee note 13 to verse 5. 

The well-known Sonpur fair is held once a year at the junction of the 
(iandak and the Ganges, opposite Patna, in commemoration, and on 
the traditional site, of this combat. 

JRAS, 1910. 20 
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then presented himself to Hanuiiiat in Rama’s form and 
confided the PandavaA to his protection. 

In this way Hanumat understood that the Pandavas 
were true hkaktay, and ever afterwards protected them. 
For this reason he is commonly known by the name of 
Arjnna-Sahdyakdriiiy or the “ Helper of Ai;jiina 

40. Maitreya, the son of Kusarii. He was friend and 
playmate of the Vyasa (Bhg. P., III. iv, 9). 

P. says about him, witli additions from commentators : 
His mothers name was Mitra, and his fathers Kusarii. 
Hence ht^ is called both Maitreya and Kausarava. 

He was a disciple of Parasara. The Lord gave him 
the order: “Go thou. Vidura (No. 28 above) is My 
Faithful One. Do thou in.struct him so that each limb 
of his may be filled with the glory of My form and 
name.” 

The above is a reference to the contents of the third 
and fourth Skandhas of the Bhg. P., nearly the whole 
of which consist of instruction given to A^idura by 
Maitreya. Maitreya is here the philosopher of tln.^ 
Bhdgavaia Purdaa, and, besides briefly describing Krsna’s 
life, gives long accounts of bhaldi and of the Pauranik 
versions of the Stokhya and Yoga philosophies. The 
framework of the story runs as follows : Uddhava on 
his way to Badari, at the end of Krsnas earthly life 
(see Uddhava, No. 26 above), meets Vidura, who is 
wandering distraught, owing to the death of all his 
relations, the Kauravas. Uddhava wished to comfort 
him, but being himself stricken with gricif at his 
separation from Krsna, was unable to do so. So he 
told him how he and Maitreya had conversed witli 
Kpsna just before his departure, and how Krsna had 
taught them the inner mysteries of faith. He therefore 
recommended Vidura to seek out Maitreya. A^idura does 
so, and Maitreya, in Bhg. P., Ill, v, commences to instruct 
him. In the concluding chapter of the fourth Skandha> 
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Vidura is comforted and goes to Hostinapura to see his 
relatives, the Panda vas. His subsequent adventures in 
Hastinapura will be found in Bhg. P., I, xiii. 

41. Kunt%. The mother of the Panda vas. Like the 
Pandavas and Draupadi (No. 42) she belonged to the 
20tli, or Scmhdrda, nwthd. Krsna was her nephew, but 
nevertheless, she always looked upon him as the Adorable 
in visible fonn. She kept him before her eyes, either 
personally or in the form of an image, as she knew that 
so long as He was present she was not subject to the 
delusion of the world. P. says about her - 

What living ci*eauure can describe the excellence of 
Kunti ? It was she who asked for sorrow, sorrow from 
which all others She it was vho said to Krsna, 

“ Better than happiness is sorrow, if only Tlioii be near. 
Dear one. Thy face alone do 1 desire to see : to see Thee 
not is a spear that pierceth iny heart. Show Thou mercy 
upon me, and ever dwell Thou near me, or if that maj 
be not, let me take a forest -hermit’s life. For in a hermit’s 
life Thou art ever near. It is when we have won our 
kingdom that Thou wouldest depart from us.” 

Tliis was the prayer slie made when Yudhisthira had 
won his kingdom from the Kauravas, and the Adorable 
had resolved to depart to Dvaraka. 

When the Lord saw her thus distraught tears filled 
His ('yes, and He gave up His journey to His home, 
Tlien did she lead Him down from his chariot, and 
bring Him back into the palace. For Krsna was her 
life, her body, her all. 

When Krsna left this earth and returned to his 
.heavenly abode, and the news thereof fell upon her 
ears, she delayed not. Her soul left her body, and 
went to be for ev^er with the Lord. Lo, such faith 
was truth itself.^ 

^ Literally, such & pam, resolution, was mccd-paiia ov truthfulness. 
There is a pun in the original on the word pana. The MBh. account of 
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42. Dran/Ktdf, Kiinti's daughter-in-law, and the wife 
of the five Pan<javas. Slie also belongs to the 20th, or 
Sauhardd, nisflHl. Her story is well known. Her friend- 
ship with RnkiiiiF.ii, Krsna s wife, is the subject of Rlig. P., 
X, Ixxxiii. P. says about her 

What skilled poet can fully tell the story of tlu* 
virtuous Draupadi ? She looked upon Krsna as her 
husband’s brother, and he looked upon her as his 
brother’s wife. When in tin* gambling match Duryo- 
dhana won Draupadi from Yudhisthira and when, at 
Duryodhanas word, the evil Dulisasana would liave mad(‘ 
her naked before tlii‘ whoh‘ assembly, and thereto pulled 
aside her vcil,^ tlien in her distr«‘ss she cried to Krsna, 
“ Help, Lord of Dvaraka.” Now He was there, for he is 
omnipresent. Xatheless, that ilie word of one of tlu‘ 
Faithful might not be made void because slui called Him 
Lord of Dvaraka, in His grace there and then went He to 
Dvaraka, and n^turm^d thence that H(‘ might relieve lu‘r 
distress. 

[When Duhsasana the i‘Ail then pulled her veil, lo, it 
waxed in length, so that how much soe’er h(i pulled from off 
her body, still she stood there fully clothed, nor was she 
put to shame. Then did he continue pulling off the cloth 
I'rom her till even his mighty arms were wearied. Thus 
were the faces of the evil blackened, while the faithful 
wore i-ejoiced.‘^] 

Once th(‘ vile Duryodhana sent Durvasas with ten 
thousand disciples to seek the Paiidavas in their forest 

Kunli’s death i.s different, and will be found in .XV. xxxvii. She was 
burnt to death in a forest conffagration. 

^ At the time she was wearing nothing luit a single w7/v or veil. 

O. prefaces this story by relating how it was a reward in kind ior 
a good action done by Draupadi. Once wdien Draupadi was in Dvaraka 
and was sitting with Uukmini, Krsna entered with a cut linger and 
asked for a rag to bind it up. Draupadi at once tore off a piece of lier 
garment and gave it to him. He counted the threads in it and found 
there were 999, and for each of these threads he I’eturned a length of 
cloth when Draupadi was in distress. 
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exile, ^ and with all his following he arrived at the 
hermitage just after the daily meal was finished. Then 
did Yudhisthira receive him with all gentleness and 
ask him to eat. Durvasas put off the meal, and thus 
gave answer : “ I and my disciples will go and bathe, 
and on our return will we eat.’’ So Yudhisthira told 
his wife Draupadi to prepare the food, but she con- 
fessed to him that the cauldron was now clean.^ He 
fell into great anxiety. “Better is it for ’me,” said he, 
“to give up life, than to ofter no food unto the saintly 
guests.” But sh(‘ to him : “ What cause for trouble 

is there? Hath Krsna leit us? Is He ever gone?” 
And when Syama lieard these loving words of the Lady, 
so full of faith, He fixed His mind a'^d came, and fulfilled 
the desiiv of her heart thereby. Just as He came He 
said, “ Hungry am 1. (iive nu‘ somewhat to eat.” Now 
all anxiety hersoli, she answers, “Dear One, naught 
is there in the house.” And He to her in gentle voice : 
“ Sweet sister, why dost thou pretend ^ Is there not in 
the house the cauldron that is filled with all the dainties 
of the world?” “Dear One,” she said, “empty it is, 
for I have cleansed and washed it after the daily meal.” 
'^rhen the Master asked for the cauldron. “ Bring it, let 
me see it.” She lifted it up, and carried it, and laid it 
before the Master. He looked and found one singh^ 
leaf of potherb stuck to tlu^ inner surface of the cauldron. 
This showed he to Draupadi, and ate it with a little 
water ; and with his eating that food were not only 


‘ Durvasas M'as an extremely irascible saint, who cuised unfoitunate 
wij«:hts who showed him the least apparent dishonour. He appears in 
the story of Ambarisa above (No. 27). The present story appears in 
MBh.y III, cclxii. Draupadi’s housekeeping arrangements gave little 
trouble. She possessed a wondrous cauldron given her by the vSun 
which was miraculously filled with food for every meal, and remained 
lull till it was washed after the daily meal was concluded. After that 
there was no more food in it till the next da)’. 

- See preceding note. 
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Diirv^as and his disciples jnade^repJete, hut tho whole 
■universe. For the whole universe is He 

Now when Durvasas and his disciples had linished 
their bath they found tlieir bellies lined and full. Then 
reineinbered he Ambarisa^ and the dread power of the 
Adorable and feared, and he and his disciples leturued 
not, but departed by another way 

‘ See No 27 
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OMAE’S IN6TETJGTI0NS TO THE KADI 

By 1). S, MAROOLIOUTH 

rpHE Instructions of tii<3 Second Caliph to the Judge Abu 
Musa a1-Ash‘arx are edited by several Moslem writers, 
with the differences which seem inseparable from Oral 
Tradition. The earliest existing copies are those produced 
by JaUiz (ob. 255 v.u. : Baydv, i, 169, ed. Cairo), by 
Mubarrad (210-85 : Kamil, i, 9, ed. Cairo), and Ibn 
Kutaibah (218-70 : 'Uydn aUakhhav p. 87, ed. Brockel- 
mann) ; to the next century belongs that of Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbihi (240-328 • 7W Farid, i, 33, ed. Cairo, 1293) ; 
to the same century or the next belongs the edition of 
Mawardi (3G2-450 : Ahkdm SuUdniyyah, pp. 119 -21, 
ed. Enger) ; and to a much later period that of Ibn 
Khaldun (732-806 : Mukaddimah, i, 184, ed. Cairo, 1284 ; 
p. 221, ed. Beyrut, 1900). According to Mubarrad the 
Instructions were very widely circulated ; he has glossed 
a few of the expressions, but by no means provided 
a complete coimueivtary. Closses to one or two of the 
phrases are to ])e found in tin? Nilidyah or “Dictionary 
of Tradition ” of Ibn al-Athir. The document was 
translated into Ccniiaii by von Hammer (Uber du 
Lilnderverwidtnwj unter dem Chalifate, Berlin, 1835, 
pp. 206, 207) after Ibn Khaldun ; the same text was 
followed by dc Slane in his translation of the Prolegomena 
{jSfotices et Exiraits, xix, 449), and Professor Gottheil 
(History of the Egyptian Kddis, p. vii). Finally the 
Beyrut editor has vocalized the whole text. On these 
translations reference may be made to the strictures of 
Mr. Amedroz (JRAS., 1909, p. 1139) ; they are all too 
paraphrastic to guide the reader to the exact sense of the 
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document, which, whether genuine or not, is .of great 
importance for the liistory of Moslem judicial institutions. 
The present is an attempt to provide an accurate rendering, 
for which Moslem glosses will, where possible, be utilized ; 
although tlie translator will not fool himself bound by 
their authority. 

Ibn Kutaibali’s text has boon adopted, because W(* have 
it in a critical edition ; the various readings of the others 
are given in foot-notes, and, so far as they are of any 
consequence, discussed, with the (Exception of the 'Ikd 
Far^d, which is too corrupt to deserve^ consideration. 
Jahiz alone gives an isudcl : “ recorded by Ibn ‘Uyainah 
and Abfi Bakr al-Hudhali, and Maslaniah b. Muharib, all 
after Katadah ; and by Abu Yusuf Ya'kub b. Ibrahim 
after ‘Ubaid Allah b. Ilumaid al-Hudliali after Abu’l- 
Malili b. Usamah.” Of these Hufydn h. 'Uyainah (J 07-98) 
was a contemporary of the author, and his authority 
Katadah (60-117) born about twenty years after tlio 
death of the correspondents. The famous kadi Ahiv Vnsihf 
(113-82) was also contemporary with the author, and 
Ahn'l-Mallh al-Hudhali is mentioned by Tabari (ii, 1255) 
as an authority for an event in the year 94. Of the 
rest, Maslamah b. Muharib is an authority frequently 
employed by Tabari, while the remaining two are hardei- 
to identify. Clearly this isndd takes us near the time 
of the correspondents, but not actually to it. It is no 
surprise to the student of Moslem liistory that even for 
a letter oral tradition should be preferred to written 
documents. 


^ ^ 
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VARIOUS READINGS 

J = Jahiz. B = Mubarracl. W = Mawcardl. K = Ibn Khaldun. 
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a]l* 5 t5 P^Ml 4ii\viAl3 4;. 

TRANSi.ATION OF IbN KuTAIHAH’.S TEXT 
Tile judge’s uHiee is [the application ot‘] either an uri- 
e(]uivocal ordinance of the Kur’an or a practice that may 
be followed. Understand this when considerations are put 
l^id’ore you, for it is useless to uttei* a plea when it is not 
valid. E(jualize all Moslems in your court and your 
attention; so neith<*r the tnan of high station will expect 
you to be partial, nor will the humble despair of justice 
from you. The claimant must produce evidence, from the 
defendant an oath may be exacted. Compromise is per- 
missible between Moslems, jirovided no law be violated 
thereby. If you have giv^en judgment, and upon rt^con- 
sideration come to a different opinion, do not let the 
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judgment wliicli you liave given stand in the way of 
retractation : for Justice may not be annulled, and you are 
to know that it is better to retract than to persist in 
injustice. Use your brains about those matters which 
perplex you, to which neither Law nor Practice seems to 
apply : study tlie tlieory of analogy, then compare things, 
and adopt the judgment which is most pleasing to God 
and most in conformity with justice so far as you can set'. 
Jf a man bring a claim in absence [of the defendant], 
fix a term by which the defendant is to appear ; if the 
plaintiff then produce evidence, his claim shall be allowed, 
otherwise you will b(‘ entitled to give judgment against 
him. All Moslems are credible witnesses except such as 
have suffered stripes for offences with fixed penalties, sucli 
as have bee,n proved to have given false witness, and such 
as are suspected of partiality on tlu^ ground of T*elationshij) 
whether of blood or of patronage. God concei’ns Himself 
with your secret character, and leaves you to follow 
appearances. Avoid fatigue and the display of weariness 
or annoyance at the litigants in the courts of justict*, 
wherein God enables you to earn reward and make a 
handsome store. For when a man's conscience towards 
God is clear, God makes His relations with man satis- 
factory ; whereas if a man simulate before the world 
what God knows that he has not, God will put him to 
shame. 

Notes 

Tlu\jml(je\s is fitr applwation, pIv. : This sentence 

has hitherto been (n*roiieously rendered, e.g. by Hammer, 
“ das Richteramt ist eim* durch Gebote festgestellte 
Pflicht, deren Erfiillung durch die Sunna begriindet ist. ” 
If the kadd were an institution of the Kur an, it should 
be possible to quote a text for it ; but in fact neither th(^ 
nom. (Kj. (kadin) nor the nom. verhl (kadd) occur in that 
book, the latter at all, the former in the sense of ''judge 
Since it has no cognate in the sens(? in Aramaic or 
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Ethiopic, it is probably an Islamic technicality. The verb 
to which these words belong is used in the Kur’an in 
its etymological sense, to terminate,” whether life, 
a ceremony, or a dispute ; in the last case, where the 
object has sometimes to be supplied in thought, it 
approximates in sense to the verb hakama, ‘‘to judge.” 
That a derivative from this last verb was not chosen is 
perhaps due to two facts : (1) the prevalence of a maxim 
that (iod only was Judge (hdkhn) ; (2) the -provision in 
Surah iv, 34, for the appointment in certain cases of two 
hakam or “ arbiters ”, whilst the seeking of a single 
kakam other than G<)d is forbidden in vi^ 114. Never- 
theless the huklcdm or judges” are mentioned in ii, 184, 
as a recognized institution, though in a prohibitive 
s(»ntence. 

The sentence, therefore, is a succinct statement of the 
Sources of Law, while later in the document the author 
provides for the case in which these are not found 
sufficient. The two sources are (a) Texts of the Kur an, 
(/>) Practice. 

With regard to the first, there is the limitation to such 
part of tlio Kur an as is mtohkam, with reference to the 
important distinction in iii, 5, between texts that are 
muhkam and such as are imitashdhih. From xxii, 51, 
we should infer that tlio former word referred to some 
critical or editorial operation, and that the difference was 
between texts of ascertained and texts of doubtful 
genuineness. To follow the latter is said in the Surah 
to be a sign of apostasy and the desire to stir up 
dissension. Perhaps this text (iii, 5) is later than the 
Prophet’s time. 

To the second Source of Law, swnnah, an interesting 
epithet is also attached. This is " which may be followed ”. 
Lower down in the instructions sunnah appears in the 
copies of Jahiz and Mawardi as ** the Prophet’s sv/nuah ”, 
but the epithet “ which may be followed ” shows that this 
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cannot be meant, for any practice of the Prophet would 
deserve to be followed. A practice which may be followed 
is, then, a practice which was not abrogated by Islam, 
i.e. pre-Islarnic oi* Arabian practice. In a marriage oration 
of tlui Caliph Ma’mun (<j[uoted Mnraj cd-dhahab, vii, 9. 
ed. Paris ; ii, 225, ed. Cairo) the same phrase occurs : “ If 
there were about marriage no uuefjuivoeal text, and no 
practice that may be followed, save what (lod lias created, 
-i.e. the natural result," etc. Marriage was clearly in 
existence before Islam. In a speech of llasan (quoted 
by Jahiz, MahdHin, 148, il) the sunait, are spoken of in 
the plural, i.e. tlie practice of the community. It is 
curious that in Turkish sunnah is used as a eupliemism 
for “ circumcision ”, which was assuredly a pre-Islamie 
practice. In a verse cited by Yakut (IUIuIhI, v) ^ the 
word is applied to the hftdun, or animals sacrificed at 
Meccah, which again dated from pre-Islamic times. Tln^ 
word seems originally to m(‘an ‘‘ a beaten track ”, being 
derived from infaima, “to gallop,” and W(‘ think of 
a beaten track as beabm by a long series of persons 
rather than by one. The title of our earliest collection 
of traditions, tlie mitirada' of Mrdik, means the same. 

This theory, then, of the Sources of Law (compared by 
Mr. Amedroz to (/ommon Law and Statute Law) implies 
that where there was no Kur’anic enactment Arabian 
practice, provided it had not been abrogated, was to Ix^ 
followed. 1'’his is obviously a very different theory from 
that which ultimately prevailed, whereby “ Islam had 
cancelled all that was before it ”, and the Prophet was 
the sole source of law, either by the Kur’an, which he had 
revealed, or his infallible utterances and deeds. 

A remarkable case, in which we can trace the dcveloj)- 
inent of this doctrine, is to be found in the story of the 
arbitration between ‘All and MuTiwiyah, in which the 
person to whom these Instructions were addressed was one 
' MS. JM'iif'it iHf'. 
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of the arbiters. In the treaty between the two claimants, 
as given by Tabari (i, 3*336, 15), that which the arbiters 
cannot find in the Kur'an is to be referred to the sunnah 
which is just, combining rather than separating'*.^ At 
a later time this is so expressed as to make it appear that 
what was meant was the mnnah, in the sense of the 
Prophetic Tnidition.*-^ Yet it seems clear that what is 
meant must be “ practice, whereon the community are 
agreed rather than divided". The record which we have 
of the debate is imperfect, and indeed unintelligible, as 
appears from Wellhaiisen's analysis.** What light could 
either the Kiiran or the “practice ’ throw on the question 
of the succession ? It is noticeable that suggestions which 
appear to have been ottered on this occasion were to put 
the appointment into the hands of a commission, or to 
nominate the son of Omar. The former would Ixi 
following Omar’s precedent, the latter following one form , 
of the hereditary principle, whilst the claims of 'All 
and Mu'awiyah could both lx‘ supported by theories of 
succession. 

A use of the word swnnak which is of some interest 
occurs in thci remark of ‘Ali, quoted by Tabari, when he 
was compelled to erase the words “ Commander of the 
Faithful ’’ after liis name. He says, “ swnnah for nunnah 
and example for example," and proceeds to recount how 
the same thing had happened to the Prophet (i, 3335, 3). 
Perhaps the rendering “case for case" would be sufficiently 
accurate. 

The maxim “ Islam cancels all that preceded " probably 
referred originally to offences committed before conversion; 
pre-Islamic Arabian practice, so far as it did not interfere 
with Islam, was for a time maintained. The growth of 

AI-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, p. Ill, 3a.f. 

■’* J)oLs arahiftche Beich tind aem SfvrZt p. r>8. 
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the Moslem coniinuiiity, so as to include a variety of 
non-Arab nations, and the absence of any Arabian code, 
speedily rendered tliis second source of law, Practice, too 
uncertain to be followed : the Practice or Precedent of the 
Prophet was substituted for it, and, as (Joldziher has 
shown admirably, the deliberate, invention of precedents 
was rendered almost necessary by thci course", of eve'nts 
and the requirements of the courts. 

Understand this when ronsideratloas are put he fore 
you: Hammer renders “so fasse denn, was dir vor allem 
ziemt”. The words Uiha udliya dalka must be explained 
from Surah ii, lfi4 : “ Eat not your ijfoods between you 

wrongfully, that ye may t‘at a part of 

men’s goods guiltily and knowingly.’' These, words puzzh* 
the comm<*ntators, Imt can scarcely mean anything (^Ise 
than “ neitlnu* off*er part of them as a bribe to the judges 
after which “ a pai*t ” is substituted for the whole, ])ecaus(‘ 
a part will already hav’^e gone to the judges. Th(i word is 
("vidently identical with the Ethio])ic (fdhrtra, “ lie pleased, ’ 
or ‘ he flattered”; of which the ayentis is used for 

“ partial ”, “ unjust ” of a Judge (examplcjs are given by 
Dillmann). The words of the Surah may then be con- 
strued lit(U’ally and curry the favour of the Judges 
with them ” : an even more literal rendering w^ouM be 
“iind dangle theni before the Judges”, or “depress the 
scale with tliem ”, since the word is in origin connected 
with the “pans” of the balance. In vii, 21, the se(?ond 
form is used with an accusative for “ to cajole It comes 
to mean “to adduce as a plea”, e.g. Tabari, i, 2045, 7 
(with In), but usually suggests that the plea is weak ; 
and in some contexts definitely means “ to ingratiate 
oneself ”, as in the verse (cited by Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, 
ii, 174) 

4j ci-Xj 
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“ Make for liiiii a pedigree wliereby he may ingratiate 
himself with thee, for the }>ond of learning exceeds that 
of blooS ill siiM^ngth." 

The point, then, of this precept is tliat when pleas are 
urged, the judge is to beai in mind that it is his business 
to carry out law, whether written or customary ; that it is 
not for him to decide on the abstract merits of a question. 
And this is the sense of what follows : for it is useless to 
vffe^ a plea which Is not valid : thus the argument (e.g.) 
of the suffragists tliat men and wonum are equal must not 
avail in the face of tJie text of the Kuran which declares 
that '' the male shall nave the shares of two females 

Equalise all Moshnis in your oour! and your attention * 
Mubarrad’s text adds {uid your justice ”, which also 
appears in Mawardi and Ibn Khaldiin, though the arrange- 
ment of the words varies ; it seems to injure the sense 
seriously. Without it the words are clear. A si (on which 
Mubarrad has some bad philology) is a dialectic equivalent 
of s'dun* ; so in the Murnj al-dhahah (ed. Paris, vii, 75), 
ii, 288,^ the sixth form is used for 'Ho divide equally” in 
the reflexive sense, in a line in which the third form is used 
for " to help ” or “ console ”. Eijuality in court ” means 
sitting side by side with other litigants. In the History 
of the Egyptian Kadis (p. (34, B.M. Add. 28324, fol. 1696) 
the Caliph Mansur is requested to put himself on an 
e(j[uality with his opponent in his sitting; the Caliph 
descends from his throne and takes a seat next the 
ofli€).r party to the suit. According to the Scholiast on 
Hariri (ed. i, p. 446) litigants knelt before the judgment- 
seat ; and Baida wi on Surah xix, 69, says the same. But 
according^ to Sharbini (Comm, on the Minhaj, iv, 369) it is 
more usual for them to stand. 

The word rendered attention literally signifies face. It 
may mean “ in your looks ”, i.e. let the expression 6n your 
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face be the same in all cases ; and this view is supported 
by Nawawi and others. Yet the reference is more likely 
to be to a Jewish rule that both litigants should be 
allowed the same time for their addresses. 

So neither the of high station will expect yon to he 
jWbrtial, nor will the humble despair of justice from yon: 
the antithesis between sharlf and wadi' is often found, 
e.g. Muruj al~dhahab (ed. Paris, vii, 80), ii, 239, “ no one 
of either class would salute him.” ^ It would be difficult 
to name the date at which the former came to mean of the 
family of the Prophet. MosU^ms is the correct rendering 
of al-nas (literally “ the people ”), for according to . the 
“truer” view a Moslem should be given a higher place in 
court than a member of a tolerated sect (Sharbini, loc. cit.). 
'All himself is quoted for this view. 

The word for “to be partial” {haif) is interj^reted by 
Mubarrad as madl, " inclination.” In Surah xxiv, 48, it is 
used of partiality or prejudice against some one ; and since 
in Syriac its analogue means “ violence ”, that sense seems 
more natural than favouritism. Perhaps w^e should read 
(Surah ii, 178). 

The daimani must produce evidence: This is almost 
a translation of the Mishnic rule, 

“ Whoso would get out from his neighbour, on him lies 
the proof.” l^he Hebrew rdydh can be used either for 
a document or for witnesses’ testimony, but seems normally 
to mean a document ; thus, in the Mishnah of B. Sanhedrin, 
3 1 a, it is expressly contrasted with testimony, and is a 
thing which a man can keep in his porte-monnaie, Bokhari 
must have assigned the same force to the Arabic equivalent 
bayyinah, for he quotes this maxim as based on the 
Kur’anic injunction to have all loans put down in writing 
and witnessed by two persons (ii, 282 ; Kastalani, ed. vi, 
iv, 371), though not in the sense of signed by them. We 
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learn from Ibn Majah (ii, 34), that some supposed the whole 
of this verse to be abrogated. In the Hiddyah (iii, 484) 
this maxim, with the following, are both ascribed to the 
Prophet. 

From the defendant an oath may he exacted: According 
to the Jewish lawyers the oath in the intention of Scripture 
could only be demanded when part of the claim was allowed; 
the Rabbis introduced a somewhat less terrible oath for the 
case of complete repudiation of the claim. 

Compromise h pemnissihle between Moslems: Ibn Kut. 
has '‘the people” for “Moslems”, but they an* synonymous. 
We should probably infer that the law does not contemplate 
it between Moslems and members of other communities. 
The law-books deal elaborajtely with th's subject. 

Provided no laiv he violated thereby : The Illustrations 
given in the law-books are not very convincing. It is 
noticeable that the person to whom these instructions are 
addressed was afterwards one of the arbiters in the historic 
dispute between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah, and in the opinion of 
many compromised in a manner which seriously violated 
the law. 

If yon have given judgment, etc.: It is not clear whether 
the meaning is that precedents are not to be binding, or 
that any judgment is liable to be altered on reconsideration. 
The reading of Jaliiz, Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun, 
“justice is from eternity,” favours the former view, while 
Ibn Kut.’s reading, “may not be annulled,” favours the 
latter. Both theories appear to be fraught with danger to 
society, though logically deducible from the theory that 
law is the will, not of the sovereign, but of God. 

Use your brains, etc.: The writer now comes to the case 
in which the two primary Sources of Law fail. 

Which perplex you: Mubarrad takes the word here used 
(talajlaja) to be a metaphor drawn from food that will not 
go down. In a letter to ‘Amr b. al-‘As (Ma]j:rizi, Khitat, 
i, 78, 23) Omar (?) uses the active in the sense of “to 
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eitaploy sophistry In Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, i, 233, 2, 
ijXfi J perhaps we should read 

Study the theory o f mudogy : The conciseness of the 
style of these instructions suggests that the words <whhdh 
and amthdl are not synonyms, though the diflerence is 
not clear. It is probable then that this sentence should 
be rendered as above, rather than “ study similar and 
analogous cases”. Analogy was already studied by the 
Jews (see Ad. Schwarz, die heriuerieutische Induktion in 
der Talmudisclien Litteratur, 1909). 

Then compare things : Mawardi and Ibn Khaldun read 
“ and compare things witli their likes ”, which favours the 
above rendering, whilst the text of Mubarrad and Ibn Kut. 
favours the literal translation. The word used for 
“ compare ”, Hs, seems certainly borrowed from the Jews, 
who use in this sense heklsh, which, according to Kohut 
and others, should be hikkish, literally “knock together, 
bring into collision”, perhaps itself a translation of the 
Greek aviJL^dWeiv ; /just as the Talmudic for “ to 

I’efute ” seems clearly a translation of the Greek 
The Arabic root kys then turns the inflexional vowel into 
a radical, and omits the first radical ; an interesting case 
of the history of Semitic roots. The use of the term 
makes it clear that Omar (if these Instructions be genuine) 
must have had a Jewish lawyer at his elbow. 

And adopt the judgment, etc, : This clause is omitted by 
Mawardi and Ibn Khaldun. Mubarrad has it, but with 
“ nearest to God ” for “ most pleasing to God An 
obvious ground for its omission would be that it is at 
first sight illogical. For what the judge has to compare 
are not different judgments in the same case, but cases 
for which the two Sources of Law provide with cases for 
which there appears to be no such provision. This is 
done by discovering what in Jewish law is called ha§§ad 
ha-ahdweh, “the point of agreement,” between them. It 
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may happen tliat the unforeseen case has points of agree- 
ment with various others, leading to different conclusions ; 
in this event the judge has to use his conscience. 

If a man bring a claim in absence : The editions of Jahiz, 
Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun add “ or a proof ”, 
evidently a gloss, interpreting the words of the text as 

if a man make a claim, asserting that there is evidence 
for it which cannot be immediately produced”. At the 
end of the sentence these authorities add for that will 
be the best way to dispel doubts and clear up obscurity”. 
According to this, the rule will provide for a case not 
noticed in the foregoing law of procedure. If the plaintiff 
produce evidence he wins his case. If he produce no 
evidence, and the defendant , decline an ( ath, he also winsi. 
But there is the third possibility that the plaintiff may 
say he can produce evidence, yet not at once. It will be 
better in that case to give him a term by which to produce 
his evidence than to offer the defendant an oath. The 
Jews allowed thirty days' grace for tliis purpose. 

Yet it is not clear why the failure to produce the 
evidence should lose the plaintiff his case.^ Hence it 
seems possible that the matter dealt wdth is defaidt ; on 
which the law-books give some elaborate rules, and for 
which the word here used (ghaib) is the technical term. 
The construction is curious, but perhaps not too crabbed 
for Omar. The difference, then, between this case and the 
other would be that, if the defendant do not appear, 
the plaintiff* is cast unless he produce evidence ; for the 
defendant’s absence is not to be regarded as equivalent to 
his refusing the oath. And indeed in the Minhdj it is 
stated that evidence is indispensable in the case of a claim 
against an absentee. 

The third possibility, viz. that it is the object of the 


^ The Jews suggest that further delay will afford susi)ieion of forgery 
or suborning. 
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claim which is absent, is indeed discussed in the law-books, 
but clearly is not dealt with here. 

All Moslems are credible witnesses: Ja;biz, Mubarrad, 
Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun read, “credible against each 
other." This would imply that they are not credible 
necessarily in each other's favour ; and indeed the Kur'an 
(ii, 134) exhorts them to witness against parents, relations, 
and even themselves. The question of members of other 
religions is not touched. Mr. Amedroz (loc. cit., p. 1139) 
has called attention to the difficulties in which this 
subject is involved. The qualification of witnesses in the 
later law-bobks are far stricter than those with which 
Omar is satisfied. The Kur'anic phrase is dhu 'adl 
(v, 105, Ixv, 2), which appears to mean “possessed of 
fairness", i.e. just and upright. On the retention or 
suppression of “ against each other " the interpretation of 
the next clause will depend. 

SncU as are sxmpected of partialiiy, etc,: Mubarrad 
renders these words “one whose pedigree or clientship 
is suspect", i.e. one wlio is suspected of falsifying his 
pedigree. But the true rendering appears to be what has 
been given, and the law-books (e.g. the Minhdj, ed. van 
den Berg, iii, 404 ; ed. Sharbini, iv, 399) go into this 
(juestion of prohibited degrees for the purpose of evidence 
very elaborately. The same question occupied the Jewish 
lawyers, whose rules on the subject of evidence are 
similar in several respects. In the Minhdj evidence is 
not allowed in favour of parent or child (to any degree), 
but is admitted against them ; it is admitted in favour of 
husband or 'wife, and in favour of brothers or friends. It 
is not admitted in favour of a slave or freedman {mukdtib), 
dtc. Tlie annotator on Jahiz takes the right view. 

The reading of Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldun 
(nasah for kardhah) is somewhat in favour of Mubarrad's 
rendering, but the above considerations show that it is 
erroneous. 
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God concerns Himself, etc, : The readings here vary very 
considerably. Ibn Kut. agrees with Mubarrad, except that 
the latter adds ‘‘and the oaths” after the word “evidence”. 
The verb dara'a is used in the Kur an in the sense of averting 
punishment, “ it shall avert punishment from her ” (xxiv, 8) ; 
and there is a tradition in which the same word occurs, 
“ avert penalties by doubts,” i.e. suspicion (of the character 
of the witness) is sufficient to iivert the penalty from the 
person accused. The true reading and interpretation are 
supplied by the words attributed to Omar by Bokhari 
(ed. Kastalani, iv, 377). “ Now [since the Prophet’s death] 

we only take you by your manifest actions ; if a man 
imike display of good [make a fair show], we trust him 
and favour him, and have nothing to do with his secret 
character ; God deals with his secret character, Whereas 
if a man make display of evil, we neither trust nor believe 
him ; even though he say that his secret character is 
good.” ^ The word hayyinah, then, in this sentence means 
not, as above, “evidence,” but “outward conduct” as 
opposed to sarirah, “ secret character.” God, while 
Himself inquiiing into the secret character of Moslems, 
is satisfied if you attend to their outward conduct, and 
regard any Moslem as trustworthy so long as he is not 
a notorious evil -liver. The word hayyinah is misunder- 
stood by all save Ibn Kut., and since the oath plays in law 
as important a role as evidence (which the word meant 
above), there are two theories as to the import of the 
sentence, “God saves you further trouble by evidence.” 
Either it includes oaths, in which case there will be no 
harm in adding the word, as is done by Mubari’ad ; or it 
excludes oaths, and since the oath has been mentioned 

^ \s>ii 
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above, a statement must bo introduced to show tliat oaths 
are not now required; and this takes the form, “God has 
excused you 1‘roni oaths,” which Mawardi and Ihn 
Khaldun prefix to the clause. The Beyrut editor and 
von Hammer both read “ faith,” for ay man, “oaths,” 

and the latter boldly renders, “God is forgiving to the 
Believer.” De Slarie\s suggestion, “ God is the only judge 
who has no need of an oath,” is equally impossible. 

Avoid fatigue, etc. : The true reading seems here to 
hav^e been preserved by Mubarrad. 

Display of annoyance : The reading of Mawardi 
and Ibn Khaldun is “ the expression of annoyance ”, 
or reproaching the litigants. The form of annoyance 
suggested by the word in the text is that produced by 
what offends the senses, e.g. incorrect speech (cf. Yakut, 
Udafm, i, 24, 4 a.f.) or evil odours {Falchrl, ed. Ahlwardt, 
42,1)., 

After this sentence Mubarrad inserts, and irritation 
during the pleadings, wdiich adds nothing to the senses 
Jaliiz similarly, “ and irritiition against the litigants.” 
The copies vary very considerably in what follows. 
Mubarrad and Mawardi read “ for by trutli in the abodes 
of truth God magnifies the reward and bestows a good 
store [Mawardi ' name ’] ” ; but the Arabic seems clumsy 
if not incorrect. Ibn Khaldun adds a word to improve 
the sense : “ for by the ascertainment of trutli in tht^ 
abodes of truth,” etc. This last reading is clearly inter- 
polated ; but there is little to be said for Mubarrad’s 
reading either, which appears to be due to an objection 
felt to making the courts of justice themselves grant 
a right to a reward. 

The last sentence is omitted by Ibn Khaldun ; it is also 
omitted by the Arabic Mawardi, but figures in the Persian 
translation. Mubarrad gives it in a form somewhat 
different from Ibn Kutaibah’s : “ If a man’s intention be 
sound and he tur^s tow'^ards himself [i.e. takes care of his 
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own conscience], God will look after his relations with 
other men ; whereas whoso feigns before men what God 
knows him not to possess, shall be shamed by God (and 
what thinkest thou of the reward of others than God ?) 
in His present provision and the stores of His mercy.” 
The phrase thawahi ghairi 'llahi seems unintelligibio ; 
the Persian translator quoted by Enger renders, “ God 
shall shame him now, and what thinkest thou of the 
reward of God in the provision which He has promised 
out of the stores of His mercy ? ” But this is not 
convincing. Perhaps the original meant “ shall shame 
him in tliis life, and how much more hereafter”, and tlie 
form which the sentence assumes in Mul)arrad’s work is 
due to continuous interpolation. Jahi/ has, If a man's 
intention be sincere in his relations with God, even 
against himself, God will provide for his relations with 
mankind.” 

The whole of the concluding sentence is perhaps rightly 
omitted by the Arabic Maw^ardi and Ibn Khaldun, since 
it should evidently have come after the words “ leaves you 
to follow appearances " had it been part of the original 
document. For it is evidently intended to soften some- 
what Omar’s doctrine that no inquiry was to be made 
into the character of witnesses. If Providence takes cai*o 
that the hypocrite is always unmasked, such inquiry is 
not so absolutely necessary as it would be if the un- 
masking were ordinarily left to the next world. 

Mawardi offers two criticisms only on Omar’s letter. 
One is that it contains no formal investiture. The other 
is the last point noticed, that it unreasonably limits the 
command of Surah xlix, 6, to weigh evidence, by taking 
too narrow a view of the meaning of the word fdsik, 
evil-doer,” there employed. Mawardi thinks the objection 
may be got over by regarding this as a personal opinion 
of Omar. 

Many equally grave objections occur to the European 
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reader. The assumption that all Moslem witnesses are 
credible involves the assumption that there will never 
be conflicting testimony; and the Judge is given no 
guidance for the case in which this occurs. Experts in 
legal matters will easily think of many more deflciencies. 

Comparison between the various copies of this much- 
studied document suggests two reflections : one, the 
absolute untrust worthineas of oral tradition, even where 
only a few sentences have to be committed to the memory ; 
the other, the difficulty of construing Arabic texts 
correctly. 
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“ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES^’ IN ARABIC 
FROM A BODLEIAN MS. 

By DUNCAN B. MACDONALD 

TF anything could make Sir Richard Burton turn in 
his grave, it would be to know that all the time 
he was having his unpleasantness with the authorities 
of the Bodleian, there reposed in that library an Arabic 
MS. containing the “ Story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves Ever since Professor Efchi* made his catalogue 
of the additional Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian, the treasure 
was waiting to be lifted by anyone who should take the 
trouble to run over that catalogue in its still manuscript 
form. But it is plain that no student of the Arabian 
Nights had done so, until, in September of 1908, Professor 
Eth4’s catalogue was most courteously put into my 1 lands, 
and I discovered that the one of Galland’s stories of 
which absolutely no Oriental trace had ever been found, 
and the possibility, even, of the existence of which, as 
an Oriental story, had been denied, had been lying in the 
Bodleian in Arabic since 1860. I had just returned from 
a vain search for MSS. of the Nights in Cairo, Syria, and 
Constantinople to make this find in Oxford. 

The MS. is in certain ways so mysterious, and its 
provenance so uncertain, that a somewhat minute descrip- 
tion is necessary. It is a small octavo numbered “MS 
Bodl. Orient. 638 ”. On the back is a bookseller’s mark, 
Rue Richelieu | a Paris | Librairie A. Franck 390.” 
From this Franck it was bought by the Bodleian in 1860 
for Ss. ; but there the trail at present stops. Twice 



I can make nothing. It contains two stories. On a fly 
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at the beginning is a Latin title of the first, Histoona 
Ghalifoi I Haroun A r-rasvhAd, et ] filial Khosrois, regis 1 
Persaritm. On tin; next leaf, fol. la, is the same title 
in Arabic — 

The story follows, and the Arabic title of AH Baha is 
given on fol. 45^. AH Baha extends to fol. and 

closes the volume. The paper on which the two stories 
are written is different, but the hand, a very fine and 
legible one, is tlie same throughout, and is evidently 
modern. At the end the scribe gives his name as 
Yulianna ibn Yusuf Warisi Yfihanna suggests 

a Cliristian, but the wording of tlie coloplion is Muslim, 
or, at least, not specifically Christian. Warisi, whether as 
nisha or as a family name after the fashion of Damascus, 
seems to be unknown. I have consulted Dr. Sarruf, the 
editor of the MuqaHaia and tlu^ Maqtataf and a Syrian 
by birth and education, and he has made wide inquiries, 
but with no result. Ts it by chance a European name 
masquerading in Arabic ? Yet that seems hardly likely. 

We are, therefore, driven back upon internal evidence 
for ail}?- hypothesis of the origin of this form of AH Baha. 
Of course, the important point is its relationship to 
Oalland’s French. Does it stand in the ancestry, or is 
it collateral to the ancestry of that version, or is it 
a descendant ? It is unfortunate that there is no such 
direct evidence of date and place of MS. against the 
Jatter hypothesis as exists in the case of one of tlie two 
MSS. of Aladdin, but neither is there such evidence of 
French influence on its grammatical constructions, as exists 
in the case of the other Aladdin MS. (Zotenberg, Hintoirr 
d* "Aid al-Dln,Yg. 41 ff). The only suspicious construction 
which I have noted is 5! (note 2, p. 840), which 
may connect with “ de peur que . . . ne ”. But 
and ^ li^ also occur. 
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, There remains, however, another criterion. Although 
the lionours in story-telling are pretty equally divided 
between the autlior of the Arabic Aladdin and Galland, 
yet there cannot be much question that Galland was 
a greater literary artist than the author of at least this 
form of Ali Baha, Is there anything, then, in this text 
that Galland would have found to his purpose and yet 
did not use? Or is there anything in Galland which an 
Arabic translator would surely liav<‘- utilized ? * In dealing 
witli a man like Galland and of Gallaud's methods, 
I hesitate to be dogmatic about the first question, but 
I have no doubt that there are points in Galland’s version 
which even the most obtuse translator would not have 
neglected. Let anyone read the tw<» accounts of how 
the oil merchant was taken in by Ali Baba, and of the 
night of terror which followed. In spite of the wordiness 
of the Arabic, Galland has all the advantage of picturesque 
detail. Morgiane needs the light to skim Ali Baba’s pot 
of broth ; she has to work under great pressure of haste ; 
she sits and reflects that the robber captain cannot escape 
by the house door as it is double-locked. Of course, 
there are also additional details in the Arabic, but none, 
I think, of this picturesqueness. And, further, I am by 
no means sure that it was this text or one like it that 
lay before Galland. 

The story is written in a pseudo-grammatical Arabic, 
with mistakes from time to time, and appearances of 
colloquial words. Fine writing was evidently an object, 
even to the use of purple patches of rhetoric more be- 
fitting a maqdma, A wide vocabulary is displayed and 
rhyming synonyms are scattered regardless of space. Yet 
the basis is evidently not one of the conventional tales of 
the rhetoricians, but a folk-tale with a widespread Mdrchen 
behind it. The most accessible European form of that 
Mdrchen is Simeliberg, No. 142 of Grimm’s Kinder und 
Haus-Mdrchen (Reclam ed., vol, ii, pp. 222 ff. ; other forms 
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and note on name in vol. iii, pp. 241 and 359). But no 

Syrian Munshi ”, as Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole suggests 
(Lam's Arabian Night Sy Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. iv, 
pp. 412 f.), could have produced our Ali Baba from any- 
thing like the Grimm Mdrchen, The Mdrchen run 
together, it is true, but very much farther back, and we 
have only another i]lusti*ation of the unity in that type 
of story wliich Artin, Spitta, and Stumme, to mention 
three only, have so fully demonstrated. It may, however, 
be a point of importance that the European analogues in this 
case? seem to be German and Slavonic rather than Italian. 
It would be interesting to discover whether any similar 
story occurs in Turkish. Baba, in Gall and also of the 
cobbler, points in the same direction. '' Der arme und 
der reiche Bruder” in Kiinos, Tilrkisahe Volksmdrchen 
(Leiden, 1905), pp. 281 ff., is evidently of the same stock, 
but has been considerably modified. Shndiberg is much 
nearer Ali Baba} 

My hypothesis, then, is that tliere existed in Syrian 
Arabic a folk-tale of Ali Baba^ presumably with Turkish 
and Slavonic affiliations. This was taken by the redactor 
of oui recension and worked over into what he considered 
elegant form and literary Arabic. But modern literary 
idioms — I mean such as occur in present-day Nahwl — 
coloured his style, and even some absolutely collo(][uial 
expressions remained unobserved. To these last I have 
drawn attention in the notes, and for the first Dozy will 
in general be found a sufficient guide. Of this recension, 
finally, I consider that the Bodleian MS. is a generally 
faithful representative. 

But from what did Galland translate ? Had he the 

^ I may leave in the hazard of a conjectural foot-note my guess that 
this Turkish-Slavonic-Cierman Mkrchen extended only to the death of 
the envious brother. The story of the attempted i*evenge of the robbers* 
and of their destruction is of other origin, and its analogues are South 
European. For it see Clouston’s notes on the story in vol. iii of Burton’s 
Addljitionai Nights, Did the two stories meet in Syria ? 
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story in a written form ? If so, in a form of what kind ? 
It is certain from Galland’s diary (Zotenberg, pp. 28 ff.) 
that various stories were first related to him and there- 
after given to him in writing by the Maronite of Aleppo, 
Hanna Diab, who had been brought to France by Paul 
Lucas, the traveller. On March 25, 1709, Hanna tells 
Qalland some stories, and promises to put them in writing 
for him. Thereafter come various entries as to the telling 
of stories. On November 3, 1710, Galland enters in his 
diary that he has just finished reading the story of 
Aladdin, which had been written for him in Arabic more 
than a year previously by Hanna. From the close agree- 
ment of Galland s translation with the two manuscripts of 
Aladdin found by Zotenberg, it is plain that Hanna did 
not make his copy from memory. Also, this copy, wliich 
^ he gave to Galland, has not yet been found. But on 
May 27, 1709, Galland had inserted in liis diary a brief 
abstract of All Baba, Unfortunately Zotenberg quotes 
a few lines only, but these arc sufficient to show that 
Galland did not expand his story from that abstract. 
These are “ Les Finesses de Morgiaiie ou les quarantes 
voleurs extermiiicz par I'addresse dhne esclave. llans 
line ville de la Perse, vers les confines des Indes, il y avoit 
deux freres, Tun fort riche, . . . Here, apparently, 
there is no mention of how Cassini had become rich 
through his wife inheriting wealth after marriage. On 
another side, the Bodleian Arabic text, with less probability, 
makes Cassim marry a rich woman, and thus shows that 
its form of tlie story is not dependent upon Galland. 
Further, it was only at the end of August, 1711, two 
years and three months after Hanna’s recital, that Galland 
began to put in shape the story of All Baba, I can 
hardly believe, then, that writing after so long a time, 
and possessing only the abstract in his diary, he could 
have produced the existing close agreement in the skeleton 
of the tale between his rendering and this Arabic text. 
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Zotenberg, it is true, thought otherwise (p. 34), apparently 
on the basis of (lalland s entry of August 24, but that 
entry does not necessarily involve that he did not also 
possess a written text. I regard it as probable, then, 
that there lay before him a text of this story, copied by 
Hanna. Whether that text was in simple language, like 
that published by Zotenberg of Aladdin, or had been 
rhetorically bedevilled like this Bodleian text of AH Baba, 
cannot be certainly determined. 

In editing, I have followed the MS. as closely as 
possible, endeavouring only to clear away evident surface 
errors and to reproduce correctly the final learned '' 
recension. To get back to the colloquial lying behind was 
evidently impossible, and, on the other hand, it was not 
my business to make this redactor write good Arabic. 
The varying orthography of hemza I have followed, and 
also the treatment of verbs final ^vdw and yd. Even the 
confusion ofj and J, d; and (jm I have respected, drawing, 
the line, however, at such a pure transcriptional fantasy 
as \ for , too, I have left (cf. Willmore, 

Spoken Arabic of Egypt, § 545) and all the idioms of 
LSI . The feminine i I have uniformly dotted ; the re- 
dactor evidently prided himself on his i^rdh. All these 
changes, except the 'i and a few perfectly purposeless slips, 
are recorded in the notes. 


II , , I £f, 
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<v-.i-..* A-'* ci ujL1Lm»^ 

WW (^5^ \^'^'***« ^.4wwjo 

y^£. u-sLa^SU SlsIIj ilJji [a>^ L* U.AJu‘Jli 

L^ajaJIj U^Iaui:^]}! sXstj jj uJ'5L>- ^Ijjl 

A-c>-l-.’ [f. 46i] 1 a^ ^U#4A-/i.J\ i[5C,^i!U ii\^liJ\ ^LaJU 

<^J jLiL/i^Jl <dl>- d-%JUuj*lj L5^^.>? 

A-iii Ijlj jlisXillj J,a>1 

IjULs 3. 1 CiO-4J 3 ijli CiA^O 

SmXmJ iL^.c ^!^.':sMdli <^*J^ ^ ^ AaA9 

cJt li ^yHy^Jbt <0 IXit^ ^ ^ ^ 

[< ^Uu^t ^u 2-JUS1 i^AJb A^li 

i!-.L^L!l^ lLXJj^’ ‘^yv. 

^jJLill J-^ Ul jj.i: 5li [f. 47<?] ^3-^^ ci-^i-LaJ 

11 [,jr^^^3 [^3^J3^ 

^ UW-!' ,*^i 

^ So in MS. Is the prefixed a the Syrian colloquialism (Oestrup, 
Conies de IHmas, pp. 130 f.) or simply a transcriptional error? 

- These verses are given exactly as in the MS., except that there the 
^ at the end of lines 1-3 is dotted. Line 46 is evidently corrupt. Cf. its 
ijlifferent readings in the first Bulaq edition of the Nights, i, 51, Bulaq II, 
i, 71, Calcutta II, i, 141, and Salhani’s Beyrout edition, i, 118. None of 
these versions is convincing. The lines do not occur in Calcutta I, 
Breslau, or the Oalland MS. 

JRA8. 1930. 
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OAJ 

IfcX— J !»■ ■ ^ 

o I— 4i-.3 


JL^^^--JLftJ\ L*li 

CT® 


J> ^^Li ^-.ii-.iJl ifL&- 1 jjb 

1c) l«^ ci jkS'Sj^ <a^ ^L)LjLi^1 E^* ^*7^3 

^ III .o«alj ^ 1 1c)1 Aaa-AJ 

^3^*^ ui A^>- 

(Jl— ^1 <Jd^. AuAj ^ Jo ^ 

i^-<?1^ ^U5\^ o 

J^1 jiXi* jUid- aJUJ j-^ <J-t^1 t^>-yj^ 

jw*— ^1 [aLs ^ 

^^amII j\ ujI 1^1 ^^1 aiij«X 4^1 tXpli 

a 51^ j;ij^ a-.1L.s»^ a^ 

c:jbj aJ«c |J ^-uJl^ A3 ^ E^- 

<jl-£^ j4l3 LikLs ^^^^iMJii^ll ^\mA^A^ Vi— ^^liiJ1^^ yi«JU^ 

vA^ AjIj cL^Sj ^yiWi^^b ^1 

A^k^- A^JJ^I 

J\; AjCiii^JI ijjb a!1^ A:*^ 

ci scT yb ^w»i>^ j%L- 331 j^y j^ll i]l.sJl ^ jjb 

u?-^ c)Vj <— cAL3U^\k55\ Xa *^i ) v3l 

^j^^yAi*njJI ^iLiw«.!l c^ icy if Jeff A:*as^ 

i— ?Ea^ ^Uu^l ^l.«^.!b ^^lii’iJt^ <— 3^-^!b ^^%ky!^£:xA 
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^Jj\j \j\j ^ ^ [1485] 

fja^ 1)11? \^j:xjs:f* l^jLiAict 

JLi JaX-jkI^ lJjy^\ ^UaiHl LSj^j^ 

Ub Jjt.0 Uii Li^y^l L^J^\ l%W1 \j^ 
j^Jall ^5 ^jJiLss^ ^^\jsi\ ^xi |i;^;■R!lJ^^ if^acXuJl 

‘■r^b (*""4^"^ (-Afc^ 

JLA^y tyS Wi^AiUj^J J^3 

UbyJy/« ^y>. 

U-^*i J^ <UjU ^Lc ai»-j [f, 49a] ^Ir 

^^IJl JjLS ^ 

ji^'^ '— J?^' \:fj (^-4^ 

1^^ j^l-J e;l— ^ I— < c-^vljt!l o 

<Us ^ L-Jj bb ^Lt <Uc Jii 

b a.;^ il^b JLS c^b J^i-i: L::-%Aif^ Uii 

c^L-fcH ^i— it c:l;U.L^ 1 aJik) JL>- ^3 lIXjIj ^1 

^L& A>-ys)^ j^y^b>- ^jaya^\ aA-L>. 

a<^riiftl ^ a»— ^ — k ^iii^,p>^l.^ 

■*^Ajlb yAog^l t\!\^ * Ua^<i^ 

i^jjs^\ cL^lyWl CL^bykll (J^biu lyL^ [f. 49J] 

\i)3j^, alili b^k^ jIa*!\ j)LJ|^ 

^ ^kiiX4!l\ \ L--JuJ^ 

l^i*^ G^I—aj Lji-ixi:^ J^j 

^b;, j^Jb\ ^ -alll ti btfi^l-ij 
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^jie i*i U^k_j y ^-^Ut 

Ij^ib 1 ^— jIc* 1s.A-*J o 

^•1^1 Jljj [f. 50«] 1*^’ Sy— j*i 

l5^^ c;-^ J/ u^l* cr^--!* V’: c;^' 

V. ^^***Aj L^ ^^[mmjs^ tl» ai^^ 

^ ^Jjb ^K.aaJ 1 (A— jl>-pj ^ ^ 

^i.;^ SM 

^ibj J> i^J I— <♦>— 1 ^ \i IjkJb uL^j 

ciolj b ^Akxlt CA''l^AJwk!b ^Aulk/^ 

UJ bb ^1 j£ (j;1 j^J C— jUI j^AJJs—S^ ulibiJ J0J^\ 

c-;ui/juv^i l^j tJ^ yiA/« cH> 

5! A'^li [f. 503] l)^— (J^J j ^/« 

itajJ^fjJ I4J j»-^— i a;jl ,^,5^^ J^=*^ ^ 

^*MA>*0i b 

SJJ j»-J jjlc L-L%-^4>- < f\2\ iJJiS 

i’-AO^ ‘J-cli l.«J ^...^^1 1^1 ^bj 

^AiAt^kS^ I^siaaI ^IaAi^^ S ■X a ^JA^# <La«WA»^ |%V^^!b 

<^bib l^— Awi.— i ^ (J*— f bbl 

^ Apparently a Syrian colloquialism tor ]jl>- . Cf. Oestrup, Contes de 
Darrias, pp. 130, 147, and Hartmann in Meyer’s Arahischer 8prach- 
fuhrtr, p. 27. 

2 MS. JS’-U ; according to the usage of the MS. this might mean 
either Jii t « or as I have printed above. 
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I a«*) I— i ^^SLtia\jli\ 

ifiSib («i aLjJ ^CiJ 3 

^.\ <i^— !I j ci!«.rl-J ^\ ^^1J jJ JL^^V^ilidi 

jL*!! <-— jllu^! ci L# iujlil! 

yJ^«.s^1 AaJIAI! jJL^IauJI 

Ijjb uS 4— g:>^ ,.^.^ l/iJ i^ri-liSl 

XclS ^^gl.g 

^ jA-Sl jf^ w-%3li 1^3^ *4*— la— i:l 

Cl^^-JU [^- 51^] 

,—X«m] 1 1 ^ J,<mmJ^ \Z ^ ^^1.11 i^l ^ 0^ 

L— »>^.'ls J 1^ jyj:^^ \^ ^lax! 1 tl'i^lj ^3 

JJ ^.iJl \sJb U^3 ^'UUll 
<Ls.^j «^*11 ^^asrlj Li-^3lO t— filial ^3 J,Si^ 

iULjli fcXiSlj ylaxil ^;-^3j 

J^-A-i.^^ lLSj^J^^ Jjc..4!1j •^Ji^ Jja-allj 

s jS%3 b\.jj fcXllj \_^*^ ^J^JbSj\h 


^ L«1 in this MS. is used in three ways : classically with u-i; i» sense 

**as for” but without c— i ; colloquially in sense “ but”. According to 
Hartmann in Meyer’s Arabiacher Sprachfuhrer (pp. 150, 289), this w’ould 
be a sign of Syrian origin, but Spiro [Arahic-JSngliah Vocabulary of the 
Colloquial Arabic of Egypt) gives amma as in use with that sense. 

2 So for ^U lJ throughout. 
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^«aJLJ ijbl j Iju^b t..d-^ ujlijj aJ 

^Lib^t A-itkiilt JijSU^ 

^iAib ^‘i C^xll 

\jji^i,mm£ i..^ 2^JJb L^ Siyjs^ 

1^ cJ*f^ aIJiJ*^! i*XJb lSj ^ 

A^j <J^ cJ^ c>b !>*^/^» 

^_Ji— ^—I a— ! 1 iA— ^>*1^ A^^itfyAlt |»i>- u xl It)! ^lA^! ^ ^ 

Lil-«^— «*— .iac^ ^ tr^' ^iAji 

l.^ viiS/^* ^ ^ [^* ^2^] 7t?^ 


!t) Lj a! ! «3;«4il ! t Jsi! !a^ 

I^AM-/i^««j I— .| ^l^ri-Ai! c)!^! l<^ a^jLsl. 

J.— 4..r»- JLJl JJii ^ 

A«)!^A ^“"Tl^ U^-oJbfcXl! 

^IJ? a]^A»^ A nna ^ ^ AAjA***]! cJ"*^ 

!j!^--:;-.5^! IjU u^ 


C^* ^^^3 A u » ^^^1! Aj Iwuu^ 

^J,JLj ^ L/**^ IXL j i^ lJ"’'*'®^? tJ^J 

^J**^ d--»A«yi) l/#lj aIxJ AUJbb Ais^jjJj 



JLiJ! liAJb ^1 l^la! yi-tf! ^ jUa!! Aj* 

A«^l.^ ci IaI |#^«|JUU<M^ U u:ii^]jt5 l»« a 1 d^llilA ji*^^ 
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^ \aJ iUtilS l 3\^^ Uii 

jS Uj AA ^l-l. 

IampAmiA l.AU«ftj Ij ^ 

J— i— ^ o JUit IjkJb W ^4ij c^J^— J l-ibl»- 

l*,if 1^1 j**^ []f. 535] 

ifjl.il <0 i„Sj^ 

l-..4k— Li ji.Ak*-ll j^l^jwiJl ^gLc. UbL^l A>»- li^) 

^ jju— jl^ l^5^£>- t_,*,^Lv L^m>»\X4>»J 

ci ^ ^1 LL ^.L^ ^ L.4k,^fi lji|^*x-i^ 

djjt>z^\j v«..^j!l ^Lai JwjsT^I 

. *** , 

l—p^l 3^— .SI l»i— Jb ci i^lxi ^jLi^ ^ 

kl j*.f.i Jo^ j^iS jiu:^ li3l v^jac. ujl^-Jl 

j^JbScc ci ^1 CU^SUi [f, 54<?] lijl-j ^ 

L^S 1 J-J L^ ^.Ltil JUi (j'* ^ 

wi-A^Aj c;'j UkSljas^ ^^Dl 

^..j ^..j 'jj ^1 ui..>^«‘.^.>^aS1 I/O |4»A:»S1 ^a^i) ^ V*ii,.^*«>- 

l..Jb JJk.£ L« i31 ^^^^aamIaS 

1-..^^-..^ l;^^11?j j*i-sU I^xaLa ^!1 LS-^^JbjJ ‘— 

L::..^JLi l^S Ijb^^ L:i../tp«li US c:^lUi 

lo ijU U^ LL Cii 

^ ■ S ^ t^.gSl l.*ij>«- 1 ^Mv^AiSil ijb*\XC 

ui /4— 2a [f. 545] Ox-^y ‘— V^J C^*i 

1—^7 Li l^S IfiSagl 1 ^ v.^.^1 <iy JhoSlJ ^1^1 JbLri^ 
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Jl— J*— ij LiJjk.Aii AJ l/Ji y ^!! aLsl*^ dSy>^ CL^’JU. 

4^^ uliO J 

o Ub ^jJ 
b^-c til ^jij 

Lll«''*^^^AlA*rfli ^yimOuJl VjliJ t) 0-^1^ \j\j 

^ E^* {,J^iXmm.XmS^ \ J ij ^AlfiJ (i^ 

VJL— f\yS^*\ U^iUSL'^ 

^ ijjJ J-^b J‘-r^^. bb 

a—m*— j: 51 (j J.si-Ai JUn \s^j 

Jl-d- ci ,^-** ti Ujl^i 

*1— *4*^ ^!1 J^ ^^'W. ^bu ^»^\j 

^ 

l«**A-/^l L^— 1 j^J l^j"b* ^-saajsSIj wl-^!ti 

b-^— 1^ J l^li fcX-ai^ 4X.ji^i..*>- j^wjli Jj;i cJ'^b^ 

v«^iii^ [f. 55i] i’^b 

bj .y U cXUl l^! JUi Ls^ \J^) 

j^^:^Ayt 3! Lz^\ U a! (^lUi 

y— ^-.bt aJ v*.^^b b J*^ <d^'t 

<d!\ S\ l*ixj U Jl^ A^Awfll (.I’jiliJl Ijo^^yull 

^I^b ydiill ifjUM.!!, Ux^w U1 js\[j 31 


^ So in MS, for iOUa-Cw-jli 

^MS. but evidently a slip of the scribe, of no significance. 
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^ ^ iiim I !■■£ 1 ^ cd j^JLjtljillj Li * i^^»^Al!»it<ii> 1 ^ 4 X 6 ^ 

LZL^U::*^! bb ^ 

Iwilj jbotx!! t- bb^^ ci 

^w« iX— wwA-iS^l ^Saj ^Jj (nL^ii) ^ j'i > jlx^Jb ^Jf J iac r * 

J j Cjl^ (V~i (X^dUA^ ^ 

I— >:?bii£' kX-ii^ o Id^kJb* k:>js^j^j id^l 

J^— b La^IJj [sj\ Jj ^-Ajt ^-A5^ Jii* 

.^— Ail— 11 Idiili ^j3^> ^l^Aiialb aIj 1 ^ 14^1 ^1 ^^(Jl li 4 i^ ‘ xb»l 

^-A— <>.- ^La T^ I fcXXjl ^^1 ^Ijj |*i*^l3 

^ \— ^— AI L aa ? 1 ^jmA**m^- b <^d>A<L»;l^ ^ Aa l . * 1 b^]»3 ' ^1 a^ 

cS j ■■ lA — !a— > d>.*l ^l^i^ll JlX*S d <^Ma1j^ 1^ i^'«ril>biUA^ll^ ^^aII ^ 

i*xCdUA.di]l^^Aill^«^‘ V. [^* <^1 <jb 

1 il jL/i>!l i'joli U; Joljll jIa 31!1 i^iXiilU j^ll Xjt-i <3ijl 

0 ^1— dU*-4d-.!l (J i^yjj^ J-^J^ L;1 

b ^^1 aO ^liii (LiwM^ll ^^ bklsll 

(JL5^-L<1 bl Ul^ c;^^j \a^ 

^<j^jjx'x^\ IkXib UU o^-i Jbfll 

Ci^.x-AJij> l-^ CJJsi* (JJjL^ j^^sbi a! JIas la3 iUifsl ‘ij a! 

[f. 57aJ I..* uii^.^1 ^^1^ ^iji jlflC^ ^J!l 

JLi^ ^^^1 (J fJ^W jW.^^ 

* MS. l^b. 
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^ li-ir-# yCU rfl ci L# \ jj^ 

j«ls j 

:;J\ ^^jfj ^ ^ i(j^\ ujLli’ VV 

(^1 cli^J uS U! ij\* J^ 

^L^Jgy.b ill ]ffjju\ AUk^gnij ^ ^1 y!^, ^ ^ 

<L«k£Kl ^ 

iL? ^^.iiallt AaJ (J^ll (^1 c ** 

^ 1 <^«4mUjJI 1l)1 Aa«1| 

^^ASJ ^Uiams *1^ ifyJi,i 

AaB>! ^LiiiLfiJ b 1 1 Ui^l^ll 1 AA »■ ^ 

JUJl ^JJi)MjiSS\ J^O 1*^/# ^ 

L^ b .1 Jb j,S ^Ull^ ^,oUJl ..>U U 

^mmi^mm^ \ LZ«^4|^1 b ^C^taUtaib ^ 

-i ^-^1 ^x^JiiW ^Ui/« uXa; Sj0d>^\ ul^fc) 
i! IjkJb j^-ili <*.! JUi ^3l^« u^j\^ jii^ u.5^ 

I ** '* ^ ^ ^bc- i^^tm “t A''% l»^l <J«J 

\j^,00^\ <L'i-lr^J bfi^^ C^* (JL^ ^ A2 S\i5 

(A^l^ Uf (Aibldll^ bik^ 

fll ^ j b< ^1^ ^^ik^ijsf^ b# Aa/« 

b^.li U AXii uli^! J^ssT^ lL>j^\ t)L:;*li?l^ ijA^\ 

il I— }1 J—^^b^Sb ^ Jbi i^K!! liAJfe bb 

j^ — ift— ?'*~*^* <)LI*^Jl.^ b* C»ii^<i4bc.l^^y»^l ^a^jsjbs^t 


^ So in MS. ; a colloquialism forlS/*. Of. Willmore’s Spoken Arabic of 
Egypt ®, p. 103, mhmina. 
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^ Lil y/* 

jjuii; i! 

2f ^ 1 <0^£SC^ \»^ ^iiiAi^ilS^ 

ila.iI 4^1lx>^ ySl\ J..sr^ C*iA ^ iixLa^ t^lxiiU 

Ju^ ci^L^-iJl aj^Si liia^l i JU^ j*.M*^ U[f.58iJ 

jhXc w iflai-1 IjbLuuij laisi ^ ^ 

■! i f* . )1^J kXSkT^ ^»i ^ 

L5^ <0 ^JylJL^ V^ jJklia 

J^l ikJ^y\ <^1!1 1^1 Jui i\tXz ^ l^ JU liJlSj bb 

<V ^’1 ^ J^ 

y— ^ j*iJ i,^S^\^j 1 

J.-x-5^j J*^ [f. 59a] ^sl CjIx; y^-& 

^\ ^jjj ^^g lja d-?lj^ c*^ (^i^* ‘^■*; lJ"^ lS^^ 

l/ii j>-^£- ^^»l— .✓•St 

j^^-U iU: ^li ^l^t Uli ^u.t l^J 

^«A-.,^Sb J^*.;^t l/ili ^Jt ^\ ^!t J^t tju?lj? <ut-X3 

Jj;t ^!1 <L^.a i lii-itf^ 

V. J^j'^'V j^\ jij jf <J 

^..^\ss ^ijt Jii <--->Utj t jt^ j*.-u-^ 

^ Jl^.!t S^\ tiU/^^L iU t— ^li 

4C.i aijjUS' <ui^ Ji-ifl [f. 59^] ^-xlt ^^krwU *Xxj 

1 So in MS. for ^Iri- jJ !• . 
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Jlj !U\^\ J\ d 

aIJL^ jd^. ^juwJbiAjl^ ^, 1 # 

\^»LauJ« Ari-\ o 

I tr/ ^ ^ 1^1^ A«^ 1 cV^t^l* / • T''^ jl 

L^- ^ ^ J ^ ^ U ^ * j 

^ Asb l^ 

^-.Ix ^ dj tliob 

V. 

A— ll-wA-»J I 4 J f\xAmi I^^kX Ajl/jkfc! 

^3^ [f. 6 Oil] Ij> Jliii UlW^ UIa;uJ Jj jLi o 

l-/#-5 uioU Ak:.p- U Jk 
^-1 -jC l^ dJiiXj li 

L. Sx} [^s>- i^!l>- 

^Jijis^ l/#kl.3 ^Z Aa,,*1^ lL^I^ , 1 ^ 3 ! ^aaa«4>mJ k dkill^ 

W-*— u-ili^l j U^ ifw'lil U ^\ 

AJj ^*b l^ 4^x3^ {^J'^ t— 

^id\ A;li o ci->.C^3 Ik^l ASl^^kis^ A/^^-jI ^Ix 

3 Aj]^3 ti ^»^-.,^-::j j*i»*;Xl Ik-ib cL^!j 4 j^ 

A^iiikj I'll Vi.b^jAi>» ^J.x5 Ln ^^ 1 .— X ^A-k^ 

‘ ^ LS^* ^ k J^f. 60 i] 

AV®^ 4— i*^.^ A. 4 - 5 J-J ^Ix j^kL 3^ u^jJl 

3jbj A-^lj AjIJ 

kX->^^]lk3 iixb ^ 3^3 ^ 

A— iL-^3 J J.— djljj.iSl e>"3j^jfj a!\J\ a jjb ti Ll3lxUul\ A-^ 
u'^j \-wi— o ^3yx3 Jlk 
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Xj't\ U Iaa ^ J^-* 

^liUu ^}j^ L/» 

I A>4>a1a£ ^ ^f, 61tfJ 

^_1_^ mSjm^\ <La-^ ^^..O l««4kli ti^l^ La^iiAMin 

1/i.J ^J-fcjS^! O L”_JL>A^jL 

i— ij-l 

l^ ^— - .ci-t 

|^iAjl2CLuU,1i l^f, 615J 

t\3 U i^tmii LJ 

JCuC^ Ull? i'l^'Cl!. If^l-A^UA-ll Lli^J SM .^Uil 

.A—U^ j^3 ^ <^lsL«ft— •-*; li tAj>lji]l ci^^iix 4X4 js^ 

^,ji Ui ilsr ^ U-jU' ^M\j Jjill ci^liili 

(^U-u.Sl ^ ^ j <U^^ JXS^ tXikjj 

c/'"* 1;^ e/* 

U! J L[^\j 

' ' . ^ . . • ^ 
[f. 62fl] U ^-d-\ ^^4^-J^ ^-Jb (^*J^ 

^AJ\ <0 Uj c->Ul ^3 ^ lJJj ^'I\ ^ 



S4A Alil BABA AKD THE FORTY* THIEVES 

Aj 1*A— A t^jJl A— i] 

ir^ u-iU- UjiL^ ^^,1 3 ^-m^ L^' ify^j 

(i^]j >A j u^-J tjk— .A ^JjS] 

^M:l.d jmmy*\ ^ L«|^ I— ^(A— Jb 

^Laiu ^/iguLx'.^ Va5^ ^ 4i^ |^f. 62$ J 

^^^1;<a 1^ ^ydu.4H I— ^L^>> U aJ./« L A-’Vj 

aac ^ ^ **^. »jiil.* ^11 Iau^«^ l>ikl«j iji.7 LuuuA ji! 1^ 

l::^3.!^ dj\» i^’V W 

•! ^ L/ir^ c;^ ^aAss- 

3 3A^1 ^.'Li Lfl Jli. bb l^ki 

I— bii ^Lai* ^ l^iawA^ iO\j^ I— !f^^\ 

JL^lb [f. 63«J J'^ 

^ <i— 3l ^ l—zii— 1 bl 

^^\ y i^y<§ 

j^sT aAj^ A«S [ujj 

1’ a1!1 J\^ d[^ S^' 

^ MS. \y ; T think he means as I have printed, but the writing 

of hemza is very irregular in this MS. 

* Has this been influenced by the French “de peur que . . . ne ” ? 

It occurs again on f. 63/> and f. 83a. ^ U«£i- and li^:i. also occur. 

3 would, be good classical usage, but I do not think it occurs in thi s 
story. 

» MS. ^yliu. 
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UjU U!L ^\ J-o^ 

j^UlaSt JU^ ti ^\ j^i-^li ^jj 

L---wA*-flcr' iy*A3- t-ill If^jJ ^ Icf^’ 

t^l<^ ^\p .J^ tJ'S^^ 

[f. 635] ^Uaiit ti 

c^-? l::^-ua>J VSjU (J^\ 

lijjtXJ ^ ^JjLiU 

l^i cu^Lsi^l ■*^— .«*-*|^ 

bb ^J^ t^UjJb 

ujii^y 3 iJW i^U djSss^ 

Jl-J 4--?lk«i^l <^5 ,U bb l/Ji 

<uLi A— •*} tj c:j>y~— I— <d!b Jl 5!^ 

C-.i^— A— bj^>:^ wAa ^ *^^ ^^Auil«^J LlL-^ij^ll 

jJ.— bj^^\ 

Ju^^ <X«i*ibi ui ^ C^* ®^^] 

4N— C->b b J l/fli j4jJ J^ ui 
^JkA'ii c;— ^ 

.^\ b (Jbj c/^^b L^yCj^ j^Sb^ <A^Ut ^seT' 

|»**A^ ^ Ui^C^lii} X!t J t>9 {JL^j\j 

^ Ij tlXi<^ Lm’UI ujiij^ 

^ So in MS. Is it for Lt^ or for Jb ? There is a tendency to write 
the htmza after the cdif. 

So in MS. for L::.-.,ilbAp1 . 
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ijj !!• J^• LLiU j*kC 

i 4 JI b’l^ All \S\ *^1 J^l aUL I'l 

^ #t 

Ju 1! c^^II [f. 64i] £j^\ S-'Xr^. 

i’^jU 1^ U-Jb ci j»^-i i! ui|; ((►-' 

u5|y-!^ Jl^ijti-wtj <tL.ic!! 

fjCjji viT"*^ Cr’V^J <^l-^ 


L— L5^ u— 

U^liLS^b ^_«^^ fc-J2— £>* 

j0^\ iXli]^ l»^ ‘'-^J ‘^rl ^ fcXiil>l 

o ^^***»* ^li 

c— ^1031^^ 

1^;— LT^ ^a\J1 j^MSy^ bX>^£- 4.^3 1^ 5j^-j ^ 

<L_5^^J1 42S[U--<» ijjt^ ISj 


iii—i^ a^iAm: Siii^i*^— >1 ^ C^CJa L Q^^\ ^Lul^ 

^JAj ^ <j 

^aIas:)^ L illi 

lA-jb 1^1 Jljj Lb ^Jls. J.2^ J Uli 1^1 Jur^i^ 

4m^J ci <»L^«*jAj ^^1 baci^-ljj b fi 

J^jI IjL^ [f. 65 J] (JJ^jAj^ j^IajI 


^ So in MS. for^b>*J, 
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^ L4*li ki\jj0^ Afilji. 

jV J^ VV V. ^ ^L’l? ^ ^ oJl5 

Uli 4^Uyb a 1 L::^^ijufc^ 

o jjLsJl ^XJiafir <J 

e;' ^ c/' ^ J'^ 

i^j^aAy* i{S***^j ^l— ^ 4 ] imSj^ ^ ^ 

tli3i [f. 66fl] S^Ul t-iJ-cw J*.in J^Ij 

i^^kz \^j 'h ^ 

^jj\ ^ J^\ ^ 1!1 ^y^\ 

i— Jbl ^ ^-Jf^ ixj (^1 L^\^^\j tXJjuuu!! 

1 <^Arfbfcg aLjs Lc l^i )1 ^ ^ 1^ 

Uai^-c aA-! ci-^Ij ^jJ^\ji 

C«»i^—A«.l^ eS ImAXJ I/# 

l.M^ c-j-j Ij^IlI 1 ^f. 663J 

IjIj ^[3 L:L^X4--a Uii j^jOl 

Ifc'Kj j^iulj j^l ^ u^ ij^ 

j kx2a/9 (liL^ 01 

^ JUi J^:JU!nJu&y^1 ci AL^^I u ji^ aJ U^iL> 

^ ifj^\ ^jii JyiiUJl U1 

^ Is this •“ Whab has hidden thee, detained thee?” or ‘*Whab is 
behind thee, what dost thou bring ? ” 

2 MS. uJ^^. 
j’kas. 1910. 


23 
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III ^ "l " ^ yi u\ <d^- jw j\ 

j--ia-jj t-^^' JJ^ libhX^r^ ull-? 

^ cLxtlli^ l^ cl^ii |[f. GTdpJ 

^ U J^^^assT \1:^\ lL^ Jj[*^ ^ 

ti ^*Xm^ ^ fl***CjJ ^ 

/„ ‘-^ iiji^'iSL* 

^\j0>4V\ ci S U^LJ! 

a\w rt M*!'* Ia J <-S !aa> ^1 ^'* 

j^UiJ i3l>- Vi^ ^j*A Si i^sJ^ u^j'"* <ijS j^«jl5 

AAauII 4jJ iJx^, <dll J,J 1$! Jl^B [^* ^7^] 

jJl I'll <iJ >i»rii^iXJt^ ^ ^3 

«R-J I— 4J^‘^ U^V. ‘iXXiS’ ^1 ^A^fcfcJ ^ Xl^J Xiw^ 

O ^ <0 ^'.**<1 Ij ^mh/^\ 

4l <0’ jk.:>-li UlkcU lS cl? 

^ 1/4J lj\j j^ii <i;a^ 

<J— j^f* 68fj]| ia— }iji\j L^OiJi. 3 Li^ (J^Ai 

i^y^\ ji\ 

Ln^Ci^l 4^ ^ <0 \j <t^sL ^ <0jCi) ^Jt^i0kff^ I 3 

cL-»-!^ <-xA11 c«^ 4Lm3 

ci'"*^^/** <UjfcX»4iJl ^Iajuu^ 
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vi J‘^Wv. 

A— ^««A.MWi f » 1 »^ 3 I 3 2^0lxl\ a lA3b 

kmS^J I— .itaj ^w4yUAi > »-^ ^LkliC *- ** 

^LaJUXmiI \^ib ^f, 68 AaLs <0^ 

I— l^ Jlii ii— 

4! siu^U-JLi V. 

Ifc— fcX^V- ,^^11 

L^iuu^' t— i;>y ^ ^^-g.\ 

c;^ L^ JUi cl^— S ^ 

i! L-^lP^ LjS^ l5^» 

1(^0 Li/^ ^ ill— A ll \ ^^^'® 

L::^!LftJ l^Lij! o 4^ lIXcjIWI c:^^li ^i^blki^l^ 

l^— A — 1 ' ^1 ^Jb l/« ^ila— [f. 69a j Vl ^ ^ 

bJs-j cS cz^-ju^ Ju:^^ CLJljjlf^lj 

u Ui Cj^ IJWj 

|i^‘i 4A«tdfii) 4.) ^ ■!* i*ii.J^/<^ ^ l3\ c3^^ 4<^jJ} 

4 !! ^ uj3i AJI^J 4--?b jJ-cl 
i — cLLac ^d^^rcLil jJi c:-^jlS 4iU^^ L^l Al.^1 

^ 4AAriMC' CIi><*w£2X^ 

^ MS. ^UlU 

“ Evidently means “to prepare, or provide one’s self with”; but 
I can hnd that meaning in Spiro only, p. 139, “to bring, prepare, 
procure.” The word occurs elsewhere in this story, If. 62b, 70a, 8Ga, and 
1036. On ff. 62a and 86a it is used in the sense “prepare one’s self 
for ( J) ”, like the 5th stem in I>ozy. 
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<0 » iA--’ i^Ai-U A.l\ ^ AuaiiJ 

A>b' i^’J l*.< [f. 69J] IJlj Ui 0^.,ajU!1 

lS I— L’^'> 

^\ i’jLJt i jjb ^ 

<i^W t-^'L^!l oiS. 

A'M^\ Aj (ji-Lri- j. l^! JU!l 

<\-j LiJvi Ij^Aam) .Xiuu^ o 

<\AA»J^.' ,• ^l^..2. 1 1*4*! , -X-2.ta2^ii AAjuJ^ 

kj:-?Axj\lj wJl^ J -^-xJi!! aa*^ ^ iS^ 

w^-.jiU!l V. <d cL-^lUi 

i«l?l_-^si- /J ii/4.! ^ 'aa ^U=»- ^ Ls^Hfl^r' ^1 MLaj 


4 J iiA^li Ux!^* 2 fA-juA^ <^-*^ ?L,*4> rC ^ ■ iAl^ ff. VOctl 

I > . wy .• •• . ^ *^ • > •• • •- j 

^Mlkjtj ^ lJ^* O «li^.Mu)^ ^A^li li^lj ^^•Ij 

d^j£.\ 1’ ^ u-^y^ ^LiaJL:^t |^*-s:nj Asi-l’l 

l-Jl J'^— £>- jJ— i ^ i'l (oiSl Ui 

^l i^'i-o <d!l ^j^jj ,.v< <Ui>> (J>'5f^.n Iaa^ 

L-dJ Lis3jj jd I'i ^jy ^A^?^ t'v^lrUsi- O U« 

o Aj^j ^3' tU^iLc 

^Li-^ljj {[t. 70^J AAi«iSA.4w1 ^'a Ul»i Aau^” 

^jLS^— n ^\ <U 3A--* ci;as5-U IjU iz^^»AZ 


^ This extraordinary form occurs twice, here and on f. ?(>/> ; I have 
therefore felt compelled to retain it. Is it influenced by ahadan ? * 
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U:^— ikxi^ 

^-.n <0 ^\ ifJyij 

^ ^^^iX.11 (A^a9 tmSj'^ Jka^^ l^j l«^-J^.' 

i^S:s^‘J» <0 j*.-.L^j‘ ^;1 ^.'•31 1jkJ& 1*^1 ^!i cLi^JU^ 

1^3 i! ^ l/i^ 

^\ cijjLr l^li c ;— ^jh 
li^A^Mi t\-gu^ Ajyi,„^J LlL^AX-j}* ,^^1.^3!^* ^ cJ^UI US^ 

\.^j [f. 71rt] ijd^jt 

c— J faXikJlj (li^ Uii^JtJ faXXO <0 

)Lr^ ^^jm3^\ C^cAlJi \^4J» 

jl-^ J^6>^ o 'T*^^ 

^Jum«.x;aJ tL-sl«; <>ui 

laXs:'^ ^ A— 3 1 S' jU!1 

(**> [f. 71^] ^ ^^\2z\j 

J^^lsi. Lll^l.^-il)l.»il iJl-?L-iSrlJl^ Avj 

aUI ^*«X«3k3« A«J \^mSL S ^ L.5''^^ 

ifikib ^1x3 \^j*aj\» \^jJij^ ^ 

fj\~^\ AiL.^-lflgr ^ki U^ J.-jJj yt\ bjy£2i\ 

—j ^Uiiu^ f\x) ^ ^Ju\ ^,i|i-iai^ 
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[f. 72a] ^ jiix 

jJ-ftj t *_^ ! J Jut^ )ffj3 4ix>3 

<LA—i c^***-? ^ 

^\j 0^^ ijJ^^ ^t'* lAfcXri'l 

h^j I^J^ssT LijLa SjjuU^ ^ jJj Si Sy^ a1S\ 

^lj;.>-t l^li l^j \JaL« ^L? 4jl ijWfll Ai^ \;^^* 

^ ^ji^\S^\ lAJk^ Ci^ 

L--X-i^ 

^jQyx\ 1^ jS\ ‘*i!^Jb j0^\ [f. 72 J] 

^ Aa3 1^5^ 4i)^ i iffcX^ 

-^Li^xn (^■^'*^ u5^ ^juJjjl 

\y4!^s\^ ^.^maIhC i^la^iS ^^liJ! 

y iXiyS l-^ ^ ^hXj«);dMi) l^i«c <0 

JLk-jill Jk-jUIl ^ JUi ^JkjiX2» U-^I jJ 

I— ^l-ii-ii3 1(X!^ ^liiiiJ^^ 

J^^ls:-^^ uJytj i! IsXs^ff^ i^jyS^\ ^li 

^-^3, ^lis^ v:r^^ J«sr* ^^.x3 

^AikiLu^j 73fi]] kiAA^ijt 

^^J Li d!U:;d-l ^k3 ^ ^ j^i 4-^*3’ U^ 

|♦lft•l3i!^ j»ib3S dj k^x. W 

'"' LS^^ u«^lo |»\iM*. g^ t 

^ I cannot find this form anywhere, but it apparently has the meaning 
of ^\ in Lane, p. 2414a, 11. 18 ff. 
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ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 
ti \^jS3 LIuajJI^ 

jUa/«S\ 

aJ.!^ ^,K4 £^ ^ lijiXe t 

i>^asr^ a S i^s- ^\s£>-^ 4.L^f>* ;jf<J 

(| Lx 4»— Jy— ».C J (XmkI^ 1 blXJlb 

(— d Ja b P- 

yj:yjS:>. ^ 

iAJb ui ci.^^ 

<«^^l!a4.!\ clCliu JjOjuJ Ujj 
U^AxJ hXl^)^ ci 

ci UjL-J^l J-Ji3\ U-A^ <ds:^ U 

u>*AfC 

J^ls^ ^JU^l jJutJ <U3 UL#1 u-jIsvj 2fjk^ ^5 
[f. 74rt] <dx5 -*^.^3 A-j^l:s\i ji:*^ 
o ifA— jjl—i ^ ^U-i! t^5! ix^J^ ^h>j 

^jbUi j^;\ 5>u Q! 3>^Ji ^Uui 

j^jL-i Lli^J o Li.3 jiS^* 

U^.c \^kS\.as^^ ^ jJ^ C-jUsl^^ 

la^ iLi^liiS^ (j-s*^ (♦^ \-^Ls^ ^^fc\«feUj^ 

<JU**a 3 liJJb t-->K3j!J j«XaJ^ i^\ 

iUljujil l^Jj: lyiily? Ijb^G 

tywgutflfLs^^ <IC-^^J^J^j [f. 745] ci 


^ Cf. /a 5 mc?(Z ma yiktib in Spiro ^ p. 34. 
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^ 

J l—.4kC;*-:lj • ilj^lj bXjUiSl if\jifi^\ 

r^j ^ ybUi!! 

ALu*i3 ^ jj 

aILs^^I ^13 C/^ <Ol*s5-l ^\jk 

JU^* ^U1 LJ^ lU" ^ J' 

ini L^* {_f ^^ \tAAtfl 3 

I — Jjji 

i*j^us>- l«ii cljiii- 

^j^*ua 11 tJj^^ ci ^ fcXjS’liil 

jJujj ^^-ujuiJl J^l—i ks^l Jji)^ aO'jU c:^jl^ij 

-f ^ ci ^11^ <^k2£r\jl c3 

<0 ^l-i«ii5 ^_j ^ ^^***^^ L .^*1.^ ***^ I % 

{ZX^ \J/J X*^ Vi--->Ai? Ci5 u5‘^_5 V. 

^f. 75^]] ^ (i^lAMk]^ o ^iUuSS^ ^ 

^AxiyS '*^0^— 1 \ <L]lJ^ t 

Ifck^' ^ l al>J I— ^ IfJJb C— 

J^i-c 

yj\ ci iTj^flcT^-oLall^ 

^-Hia^^ cJ*— (3“^*^ ‘-i ^•*!?^ ^ ajkf^t 

^ So in MS. for Jj jJ , which occurB also on fF. 88^> and 9Sb, 
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CL^ j Jxi] U iiUaL 

A-XjI— ^\j^\ ^ Jkjfc 

Aj [f. 76(i]j O^IL^ ti 

tJi-^*<4«Ma I— L5^ ^ l'« V. 

^ c:-^iila3^ jAva!\ i!\ vj:^ 1.5 U JUi la^^u Isii 

j^Li i^LJl ^Uaj iJLiJ^.^^ yJbllaS^ 

l«.4i^ L5^ l 5^ Ci*^Afc3L»i ! jj^ 

A) Wj.? j\ LiJ i! W 

‘-'Ij 1<AJh Lli3j ^L- 2;» ci Llil3Ar>-^ 

I— .) (J ^ ikS ^ ^IkXS fakl t ^ •-fe LiI-^^»4J \ 1 JJb 

^l«K^Uk^ ^!l— ^ ^<|J /^V ^ 

11^3 [^f, 76^J 

^ ^ ^>^y ^*» ^ 1 Lm» ^ Mk] &XJ 

^iXib L^ ^^kjLc 3 jkj tXif i^')!^^ j **■— 

i, j> 3fcXj) ^-oga ^aJ ^l— jJ l..^i Ci^kX>> I— ^:^|a <UJ(A4]1 

^J^sy[5 h\sAZ ^ c:^^! cy^-^ 

^1 jl— iJjJl l--^l ^ jUi <<J1 ^y^\ (J^„)^^ 

^3y cliC^jll S clO <^1 ^-^;W ^ (♦^ U^ 

Jjc;kAwJ i;A5 c:JkM3 \X\ tiXJl [f. 77flf] ^ 

i^Vijuui 1 ^ ^ I— A3 <^**3/iiX>^ Ami^ImS iAI 1 1 

' MS. Jii . 

2 See note 1 on p. 352. ki* occurs a tew lines above. 
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laJ/ cl^ii S 

Lm ijA— 1^ L5^ ^ dXlfc) 

lIOj^ t^JCJbl I— 

1 j^Jb ^ ^^-A3 (ilXij^^ (i^^lIxiSl 

1 «. m 9 ^ ^ ^ l )^* )^W.^ ^S<^i2*A^ 

iLjlS^J l—^ifuljil j^UA-5 

.«(fl3 L5^ ijlw2£> *^£^\ 

i^U-^j L-ik*j [f. 77i] 

J^\ ^\mm ^ <Lj 

^JC^ (J^j CL-p^^krU ^ 

^ ^ ^—i S^ Lm^ ^JkJC'^ 1 1 JJb i^y3^ tS^^ 

dU 1^ ^ ^ l.i»&i ^y*>^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Uju 5 i^Mi k 

ijLujJ ks^l J^Jblj lijjt^ ^ ‘i^ {j^ 1 jjb 

^juJl jl— ^ <^in L^j^\ <1^1 J^5 ^Slj ^Jl-V.*^ ilk.cl^ 

LmmU^ 1^ ^))a!1 ^i * ^Jikd^/* 

C^* ^IjufcJ <Ol^ 4J?|^ <^il*^l-l!J^ 

<L«l£. d.^ dj <Uc if^ uJ[sr 

^ Vi^^ cJ AliJwUaJ *1— 

l-^l^l ^J-y J*--^^ Jlr*^ 

l-i-/« \-.*^^ c<r^ ^3^A> uXc^^ ^ 

i*Ltf (j;^ W l^\ 

^ Means apparently “a road of only a few paces length running 
through a khvU”, On darh^ JchiUt, etc., see de Sacy, Abd-cUlcUift 
pp. 384 f. 
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I— ^ l^ 

CLy*aA ^y§ Ijbj^ AaX3 U^j\mi^\j tiJt A-l\ 

I— Ci-— L^-AjiLMii <IUfi.C 

LL$3i ^ [f. 785] fj^ l-fuuAj l1 tlfli 

SiXSb ^l-.j jftJijj u 

d^i* '^^***^ ^ j»J Ai j Jljc ^3— <iU*iUl^ 

Cl.^Ai>^l 1^ i^-jAj <LkLc JUuAJ^ iUbjLj 

<oLu*j c— 1;!»-1 a-ju.I 

^ l !■ d yM<Ui m£ ^3^ <it_f>1l ^ ^ A^ — ^ ^p -- il>4il\ ■■ \ I— ^*4>i5^ 

\ Apfi) ^ ^ ^ A^ ^*»‘»ll>l<> L1 .p»»LcW a Lmmj\^^j\ 

43"^*® LJ^ 

^^-piipkJ /^i^l 1 43—’^^^^ imS> 

UkAA^ »^_fi.<k^ I^IA-J^^ C— i>yAp-J^ J*,— 

JA-m-.^ iwA-$^ J-k-jJl klo- L^\^\ [f 79«] 2F^U-k5j-\ 

\ l3*>- ^CaIa- LiiiiAa»^^ cLkpA.) L5^ 

lIXJaJ ^ ifjLukS 

iU^A^n 

jy.^\ L^ j3l.tUk-J>-^ <uLfi5^ l^-J 

\3lj \,LaJj£- l— >— - k-p-J C-Jklaj yjww^\.s:!\ 

L^ ti/l-jb ^.^\.s3\ aUaa^-^ »1>A^^ 

^-p*^ (jl ^aj U ® lyuAj^ aUs c.^<sr 


1 So in MS. for 

2 MS. \^J\y 

2 MS. o-nd 3yi^ . 
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\\ Uii ulXU U [f. 79^] 

\^jAi jfj*.i*MjCL*»l <ullar>^ 

cXjliili |4lftJ(ll c.^1^ 

L^y **“' **?^ 1? ci 

^Li^ L:^ lj]j ^J^j 

^ c-j^lLpJl ^ Jl-w«.i 

Lk^^\ jljU <ijift*j\ 

^\ JJ\ 

ijji^^ ^^y> LZj^y^Lc^ y [^* 80/j] L^]y^\ 

y u:u-%pjji o^‘^ aJ JliLj d^U^lju 

^\j&\ JUi ^£. Jj JUi Ss>-\^ 
j^j jub a] JUi cGi (••Lci ^ j^ y 
^ Jl— ^ CS^u 

ijy^ iJL^X^M ij Sa/i.3 ^Lc 

^ (jl I^W! 1 aji> j^,^,U! 1 Uli 
(J^ fc ci ybJl tXri-l J^r*^ ^ J-S^l ti 

u^*!b [f. 80J] Ail^^i 

V.::— '^Ui L4^ c:jU^yi cJ ';j>yA-j> Jr^' ^J^ 

<tJ JUjI U |»fJ-c ^yA5 jl:i*yi ti fcX-^ UJJ 

t— >» ogr ^ 1%^ jjli pj l::— 1-^ 

b>^ l 5^ *XU^' 

ci.^— ^ 4 .LOj 

j**Xa 3* J; ^jjb JCijCysi-lj Ui L--JJil^ jJutf jbss^ 
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icT Jlij c w::— jU 

CUj.^ oUuJU CL^^n 

aUJ! lS lLXIJ S9tJ ^ i^j 3j C-^^lk4]\ J^V\ 

^,j^} AjjUll cl^J iXM O [f. 81^5] 

JliJill^ <JW^ V. (J^* aJJj Ayjl^ AiijL& 

4^^— 5 u^liiJl i3Luj 

j4AA*iJ ii U-^-^Lac^^ 

•Aj iXitf i\iXti ^ ^ J SI ^ ^~9 

A^rs-l ^.iill 

<tiil^\ Ix^ ^^IaSI 

^SZ^ 'ijy,^\ 

^ ^-^r! U JiUSt ixU.5^ b JUj [f. 81^] 

^ 4i!t ^Li bl SI 

i: S^ S AjliiJl 4 ! Jliii «iJ3j 

3l djCJbj U Ljlr;. ^li U/J UJ3 

iy— .j^ lL^— *A j^ ^aIx^ ^ CUJyC- 4-5^11 

1 ^— 5^'' (JjCS 4 ^Lx 3£^^ CX^llx&l^ J<A 

,/!l^ <A^*^ ^IjSSTli^ C^l^ ^Z***?^ 

I^Slb (^^1 O^^Sl 

Q U bJcx ^ AaI.A' |i»bkM^ <Lj^(i3 4^ ItAf'lii 

u;^^\ (i <U^ [f. 82a] 

c^j»J\ <ij Ju A.4^^ <U.^ Lpj-Jixs <da^ 4—^ 


' MS. JJK 

2 So in MS. Is it for yundllak or must we read taiidllak ? 

3 So in MS. 
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UJj l 1X-I j 

(iSCJj A^LfE^l ^lL:u-*l L» 

(^r** Jtjl j^jotol 

^^^ 1 — li— f. ^fCkX— »II>I— l/i>l ^ 

P* \j\^,;id-li Air (— 5lr^ iO^lixi# 

J-^ ‘-^ 

l#4J <A1X> (vlr Vj2^.<^akJ tiX^ 1 l^ii 

^.— la— Aa-1 U ^1 ^ 

y— ^ ^ /1i^ 

L-^— j*jl— a 

Litii 4— ^ 

[lbj*aJ l)*— ? A^W\ UT^ Cl-^xrj^j 

ij|j— ij \^:^\jh tiXJj I— 

J*^ [f* S3«] l^liLt 

^ Jsr^i 

v^fcXM ^JkJIb Si.5^ ‘-ll-?\«^^r 

<);— 1— ^ iJ-^^sfliC ^ cLC! J 

(Jh*^^ U* \sib j^\ IjbtX^Aul 

j^_5^ i^fcXllito^ cS 1^31 <l! u5[;5^Uf 

^ In Spiro f p. 181, alila mhi/loh = **hG sot him free, ho discharged 
him ”. Dozy has phrases somewhat similar, but not the same, using the 
second stem. 

^ MS. A>» yijf . 

® Of. n. 2 on p. 346. 
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fj xAa JjktjywyJ a;^ 

^ 5 JoU5\ ti.^0 Jcjo 

^ j*«-J ^sXkJBS^ (JLi\iJh ^T— ^ 

^^AAilflcr' j iiS\ [f. 83 j] 

i mm B a** ^ ^Xmy$ i— <Li\ 

Jjsf Jji’^-aaJ 

joUll U\ cli3j ^ 

l^i c^ (J*| — r— ' l5/~^ 6J^ uj\j^ 

<j Ix-ib o‘la^\ cJ^ ^•X^'X^ 

Uii j^IaJIj Sjs^*^\ 

X£^Im 9 ^u— 3^4— JL-J iAjIaII [[f. 84flfJ L-ii^J<ii) cXaX4 

£^AAa 1 ^ .^.N i ^ J^^t,)li&»i^ 1 

<IU 5^ j*^ (j;L.n^1 

^^.11 

a;i-.AM— uS uS xUH ^Ju 

^UjJ\ uiU^uJ^ ‘‘-r^^; 
iclXfc?\ J::^^ ‘-^ 

^-.^-.i ij^\ ifM ^LiiiJ XU 

[f. 845] \jji> jX\i\ <--;^A^i!li ixU 

yb>l\ ^J\ ^^Ai di3x 


^ Apparently to be read as passive ; see Lane, p. 1851a, suh . 

We would say ‘* he was knocked out *’. 
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clX-i 1 a.' t« J^U 'i\ aJ 1j)Ui 

I^LSLtil <iUAA.J1 ^1 

■& |» !■»»>• iLAiti- ^1^3 \ ^ 1 . * l<4Ji)^k3 |%kXjw*^n ^X3 

<ULs^at i-XC-yJy ^^jUaiJ ^y ^ y.li>jLil 1 

^ I— ^ fcXjU!^ S^y*ajLt ^a12.%£I^ 

«A-^ L-fijj^ UjI l&Ui’j ^^IjC ^jkib HydiS^ 

4-j ^li U:^ ijljj [f- 

^iXC ^^y ^y <^m 3 Ij*^ ^ &A^j*^y 

j\ 'i}J\^i^\y^\ 

1 J t* ^mS^XA^ 1 kmm3j^ <tj 

^\ jlfi ^ (j^^ 1^/* ^ ^ 

k LZ^fJ ^ il ^ imZ>-^^j£> |%>^ ^ ^ liS^^ ^ 

^J^— l 5^ d^^-^iijli ^kJl tX^k |♦lii:x3 Lix»^3a ^\ 

Xy4^\j ^%^jJ^\m*,3 ^^kiC- |♦Ls.'^^l^ ^^£>-fcXll ilL^a^ 

L^ j^fcX— Jl-3 if yt4^ ^ .i^-iXurf 1 L^ ^f. 85 JJ IXaCyriM) UiM>«'wytfk-# 

iL»jl ^ <(-.1 IkXJ L^J iXi^l 

kii— if^XwywNr^Arfli L« L5^ 

' k 

•iXXx3^kX— n Ln^lk ^ |»^Xi^ iiX^*^ ki ^1 ^l<4>(iiillj 

.ua— J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

>i (i;-^ 

^ Ui \y:\:xj\ Uii lJj^^ 

^ Semi-colloquial for . 

2 So in MS. = ^UJU. 
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i 1 <w-^.ii! 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ AJb »X>~ ^ • 

, ^A—Jb 4.^ I— [f. 86<3(3 Aa^ 

Ui I^UiSi Juliill 

‘^J 1*^' c?l^ 

<ilij ^£- <uyLs)b L£jj UjbJl^KJ ^IjAj'jJ' ^^lu^yiSl [^\ 

ij-UA-C ^\jt) \ju^*miim3 

^^a!I Aiii A.«^ ‘^‘^- vj'^ 

l»— A/ii^AJ ^1x^1 ^l—A«i ^l«^2iSSrU*sl A^liil^ l«4t^llL9 

^^wit *Iau« 4 ^ \ Lywx^^ Likl AxJ 

L4ii l3jjt^\ A-^— gp [f. 86i] 


A^ L aA^ UJU^ A-aaAIj blj As^^ aJ\ 

^ s^SL'^'* iCssT^i./^ ^ ^,5^^**^* <OtLu Ai*<^ 

iUl^ if Air ^1 l^^ii i’AU-w*!|^ iiJtill U.SW ti ^LsH 
i^,^jJZ IJI a.! lJ^'^/ t--?A,b li^u i j T '^ 

1#4UU0CL^ Saii^mij A3 ^^^^^AAA#4ji A^' ^ L^ A^L^t 

ill l^ J^-- aJI ij A^l ifjjb ti -^3 J-^ 

di^A-i culx-^ CiAA^^ ^JAylall iljLuA-^l cJa^ ^U**.^ 

L4i [f. 87«] jIjA ^ ^ CaUI ^^JU Jjsr^ 


Jls^ ^AJb fci uio l:A^ 2^1 Ui <0'As^^ 

j^lALuAi--sil <uLr aJJl cl^Sa^ lIXj^ t« 

p *♦ ■ (j/* i-lX^ ^ 

Jd^l ^jjb J CiAAii C^ Ji^ 


JEA8. 1910. 
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ci^ui-uJI 

L^j^*\j L5^Li i3y^^ L:-’^ ^\yi^\j 

J^*-ii!l^ ^,5^ <uU-U Vs-jU Lli^l--4js!^ lL^I^ 

lU^ jjjLyi Ll^ .d [f. sn] it- 

^'(A.iuX’ bb 2>'«A^du J ^ ^ jJ^ ci bi^uujb^ 

ci L— ^ JuiSl ^ ^bJl ti 

^ <Aj b fU 1 ^Ob 


^Jb-Ji— tX^ >A^ L5^ 

^Vw4> --j > -^\ ^ oi ^bil\ i)j0^\ 4 ill <AaX 

ci la— jl—^l c-^J=r i}}-^ 

^ M * b .* <9 ^1 [f. 88^:] j» .^ -i '*^ <,>b^ JIaJI «A^1 Jx^l ^ ^IjJI cC>».Lw* 

iX— A«X <i >. fv . brAw l \ O ^ ** ^tiW7? ^b' kX)bi]l b^l ^^^XjuUlb ^ jlliJ* t 

eA jIjJI AiiiiJl uJ^ib^-:^ ixUll iUjs 

bi |Jx5 <U^ <J^^ AiLJi^l o 


Jys-fcXJLj <lJx ^iLL>> Jj uli3J bb <Uilj Ui ijl^l 

L4J UAj^ ^ ^ ‘ Ajjs^\ jjl Jlj Uj 

4— xlJ (J 4-^ JuUll Jx»-y 4*^ 4jb«l 

lg,.„,^':,n; 4bliL« 1 ‘bi 4asjL* 

j^— ^ jX^ cij ^UaJl ^y^b 

[f- 88i] 4 >i^< C/bA* 

J — Ojjy (-LXJ j J_jlx Ub A*Jij^lj 


So in MS. for A'tX^ for O and prefixed Syrian a. 
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^ 

ui <Lul^ tJ fcXjt# |%J 'ji/ cT* 

^ ' 1^*^ lIi^— ! fe^ ^Lluxlt ^\ 

S'AjUJI L-^-Ji>iJ|^ iUsLaJl ^ ^(jiSaib 

jij L^l cT^ l5"^? ‘-J^^ 

\j^jJ L^ij? \ (^■*<a.‘>^ 

Liv^L^^Lux^ ci l^L* 

A— i«i A— j>Ua. 1^ ('♦^'* c)l-Jy— 3^ 

JU|. <- AJjJ tJt*^ 

J^3!\ ^ IjAi '*^ JU- <ul-j\ JLiixj 

Cw^-xSU ^ c)^J 

Jli jj lyijli ^IJall 

bb ^Jl J J\ c^liJJj ^Ij Ji.. ^c^bJJ 

AjW'-^ L5^ ifiXfc <l25:rLM*tf cS <-^ ^ 

<is^^ 4 I ^..Vn^ iidil Jux] <0 4.^31)^ by] ! ^ X|g. ‘^c u 

c-jL^l (^IrV li'U^l j*j ^J^ 

4x^ V*"*^' itnAsxj 4 -^Uuj lib 3! I'KC-U ijsy ^^3 ^j*>^ iy\j 

43 \ pj X^LLllj 42jb:^u 45 [f. 89 J] ijy^J 

juUl\ ij:^i^ 4xip^^ e^ti 

j*^x.^ 3 'jU>-1j tJjl^] W dh^y^^ JyK? 

J^-^ (^ 5 -^ l^l*^ 43l5>y^ AXt jAb 4Lxi C-.-'Sj-j U 

iL- <iAL^ij 4 x/5m 1 ci-JAii-ii 

1 So in MS. for Aj a! , 

* So in MS. for • 

^ ** For a moment ** ? 
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jj ^1 J>^ (.Jl^ ^Uj.\ i31j t-yl^ 

irir^' !Hj 

^^kl 2 j\ [f. 90a] (♦'^ (iT* c-.gJU3.> 

^Uj 45^ b,^ ui-Ob l^i! Ij^ttl o c:^b^l Lajl 

bt lSj^^ ^ ^ Jb uib bii 

ii^bj o Lil— 

Cli.'^ X i4»»«i * li^ij ^ bxJiX ^*^1? |»^Xrii bt 

^bs- 1 bit Uw — ^ «« |« 4 W^\b 1 1 bib 


jb U1 <--^1 l::^3j S'jua^I 

j^i^ijsr'' ci jiJbjbi [f. 90 j] 1.2/?^ 

J^iifejbicl {J^jmSj^ jO^bibl Lli-^ l--<ii3--i 

J^^— l 3 \ls Jbsll tb.Ji> ^ Sj j*^bla£:\ 

JoU!\ Uli <Uu^\ 

JJ^ ^ JU-S j^\ <ubij «baft!l 

w Jb ju..- 

tij^l (J^lj bJ L— - 0^1 

^ \^^\j3 Ij^i 

j]f, 9 1 a] ^ ViT^ c*.^!*?^**^ Lii-^b \jbj^y bii^U .f> 


^ So vocalized in the 
yhata. 


a MS. JjU. 


M S. ; the first vowel is colloquial ; see Spiro, 
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o Lli-Ja-sJ-® Ujc^ 

ijL^ la5::k Lf 

fji ^ ^ 

l^AjLc Li-Xmj siT^ Cl^Ojb LZ^jSSi^ 

^ ck^' L::--XAu.«li J-&1 

• *• ^ 'y 

L;i-«v)j ill d-^^1 Ln iL^ (^’'•'’ 

^:jl.rU ^1 l^Us ^W1 

JI-^.j [f. 015] c;-Jl; L«^. L-^1^^1 

l:>vk^ l::.^vw:S 1 V'V~^ l-#««.U w.jL^l ^..<1 o l-^ 

LlL^jJl ^ Lli^-silfta:'^ U)j JL:^1 

L-**-?^l^^ l.^ O <\Ik*^ ViiII,p?iX^l^ iA.>-l^ Lll— ■^JL’VJ 

^ji,wliSii\ll LIl-'W.^ 1^.5^^ Cl.^A.-^JS- ^^^1 LIl-'s*)^ ^^iax^Jl 

pj l^ii VLi^JiJl l 5^ Lii-'Oi^*'' L-^Jasll Jjij 

jJb Cl-^-J 

5j" ej 


Lj.-^.^.' v - *U^ jji 1*^ O LII^^Jl 4 

j^J^l:Jli [^- 


IvU 


j*^b (Lib ^ Lii-oLftaL'' 


UJ 


b* ^<=^1 ^3j0^ ti!^\Jb LIl ^ 


^ cT 


l::^-wJ^_^ ^l^ljjbJl l::^ ^SU-i)! ^ ** ^-^1 .£^ Irl* (Affi * i lj^JUM>i LlbL^I 


^ So in the MS., but I cannot find this form anywhere. 
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]pax^^j llUaftj ^y) L« 


4-il!— Ij , Liij bjA>^\ L« 

Jci-li Igl^ [f. 92iJ 




JuiUall L5'''‘^^^ <— >Aij 

UMiJU '{J,ijy^yl3 A^l L\^ !^1 j LiJ ii—J|^l 

jOluS^ LkL^Ij 

UmJLua^ 4— u-Aj ci L/^r!^ 


clX!^ l::-v.^! 1 4a^;^ 4i-cl^ 

jJbj A* 

Lli3<i Jc^ lyjj Ui [f. 93fl?] 


* “They remained silent.” For jj^jf in Syrian Arabic, see Oet^fntp, 
p. 1,')6, and JlaHmanUf under hleiben, Hartmann gives tamm and damm 
as Syrian forms, but daiui as Egyptian. For Egyptian see Spiro, under 
; Willmore, §§ 218 ff, ; Spitta, Qrammitiky pp. 328 ff. But in 
Egyptian the construction is different, the subject being expressed by 
a suffix. For Algeria, Beaussier, Dktionnaire arahe-franvak (Alger, 
1887), p. 68, gives ** furent.” But the 

original form was p . This was apparently recognized first by Stiiniine, 

who has a short note on an occurrence in his Tunisiadit Mdrehot, i, 25. 
See also Landberg’s IladramoiU, pp. 276 f. and index, p. 537, under 

p , i The form p occurs several times in the Ualland 

MS, of the Arabian Nujliis ; see, for example, in my print of the “ Story 
of the Fisherman and the Jinni ”, p. 16, last line, 1^. . y 

occurs also in Breslau ; see Dozy, Supplement, i; , but Dozy does not 
seem to have quite grasped its meaning. 

2 MS-^^UaJ. 
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^ I ^ 

cT^ ^ lS\j 

ulXStil ^ 

tUuij Ir-ij-^ jJii ^JoJk^ lli 

J 5 J-I 9 aJj: 1 j*XuaJ JJ 4^>-* 

v"^ ^^l-i*uJ^ L.^ ^ULu*-Jl Ckj^jU i~- -^ <-3 

(L^ cij j^^Ij ^S-i?U .jUlSj liU? SWiU i^u 

^li tljl LL.^-'^o^Ls- Liij ifcX-^ ui ^,jjb C-flJ^ 

[f. 93^] ci-Jilit l::^: 3 u-yfej 

>r’*^ ^ iiLaivi 

^jAA-4uiJl L::i..--4i*^ *Lilj) ^L-uallj itLlJl I 4 J <0l bb 

‘'VW^ 4Ui!iL>-^ ‘-Cobi.^ iai^ u >«<i ii ^ 

Jyuuil <3^ ^ 1414^1 IfJbL 

tUli o ^^bksll *3 <L^10\ , 

cdJ! J O! ^ ui ci bi# i! 

‘''^^^k«5 kX!».<p3 «JL&^ ”bb ^,/**^ ^J»*M. < 1\ CiT^ C^ 

Jbj Lliblj ^4 o ^■^;-ft!l lis^bwJ^ 

j^l [f. 94fl] J^j ^ V, ^r^bJl lju^ Jb U ajb>^ 
Uid- t,lX.! ulXi kJJI V. ^ 

*331 »»Li> <3.^^ ^jjb ci Lii^'v4kb*9 l^Lc 

L«b^|^ 4^tjjJ*-Uii <llx9 li,r^ ^ll ^“;7* 

(^1.^1-^ tJU- J^ Ifi-JU 

k^cbsc^^j iJi— jLk£^ ujO c^l^U 

ujl! J Jcjti (^y^\ i^b fci U iiUj^ 
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4 ! Uii ^\j |♦‘XRJ 

i! c:-^— lUi jj <0^ jA^\ 

^[) cS ^ J^ [^* 

Jl i,b- ilcLj ij^ 

U ^ L^^jyt c:^1j ^b\ 

U lLXj^ l 5^^* ci-Jliii Lli 

L— ‘kmtJ^"'" ° * CiJ|^^ lJ^ iijMJ L— ^ 1*^ JlJ 

a^ lIXI Ll5^::is^ U*-^1 j iJJcLcli 

(J Lliol-tfl Uf 

CL^Jo j*3 bbM ^jbj iS^b aJ 

^ VourTt'^j ^UkS^l i31j^^^<#l P*95fl] Ij^ a«J?lac^ 

j1 lIXIj 

J> li^li ^ 

Jlj U pb 3 4 JJ! J Jli J\ 

^-7^^ CiT^ ^ 1? ^ •Aii.C ! 

4:w 4J bjc^^ c:-olJl 

l«u.b L::i-^xA«o c-.^ii!\ 0u-& l::..^saj Uii J^^b 

J* J^r! J^ <-^r* 

‘^J^' cr* l 5^ ^ cA ^ J^J cT* ‘‘^ ci-Jjii 

Ji C>V i [« . 95i] tjDSs^j ‘-rir^^ ‘^jj^ 

j*Kll IAa L«0 jl Jl_yJl ^jJ^ ^^Lj a!^ 

C^J^ L5'^^ 


^ Colloquial for ^j]. See fi'ijiro, p. 214. 
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cyAsAlj 

J^ ^ ^ J^\ ^ 

jJ Lii-oJ ^ U^ j^'^ ^J^ (jlr*^' hjs 

ciXiw' Jje ijUall 

\,S^^ ^-Ir* 

^ Jj-^ (*^•1; c? — '* ii/*^.v XrJLr^' 

<Lu*-RJ i„„ 5^ Uii-jl— ^ *iX^. ^ 

iaJ^ iasjW- ^^j^l-C- ^iklAuUJ j^f. 96tfJ 

^Jjbl <CsE*^ L.’ /J^JI^ c tLoJ^ o 

CT^ CSj^\ ^ jj^\ aUU 

C^ lil^ ijiikMjJ^ S'tX't* 

Cw^Lmh^^ ^tj"* t , 4 * ^^0^.5!!* iV#^Lc> C iiii ii» li M ii K M i»^ 

^J— «^^L— J <u*- J^ Li «JLC 

tL-^iWl 2f I V—i^ L5^ 

iL-^S— X.' Ljl J I^Ij: l::^|1 j '* j^l Jju jJ 

CjUJU [f. 906] 1 (^_5— ^ ^ u:-.-wUic* 

^\ t ^ ^ <L^ l1X3j I^LIj 

f^l? UJ — j*^ C-?t«iUll 

^^Uil 1^ LJ i>*-l < i! LJ^» ^ LL^j^ 

^ Dozy gives from Bocthor I)lural of ^ lew , but I cannot 

find anywhere. 

^ MS. . 

® Colloquial, “some, a few,” see Spiro, under . 

" MS. . 
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I. ) liiJt (.5^ '^i^y* A»-lj L* jLk 

ci » ■»«« .> ^>1 ii.i^-i) 5! <Lji! aS jA>~ 

UaiJl uS c^^^— L- u<a} 1 i— 

<£JU^ c-^lJacs- bb UJj ccyi jii 

Ji^[^\ 'ijSb i!l 

i^^Jb■Vll ■Mojj ^biAjui>~^|^ ^b^filb j^f. ^ ^ J |*xa.«^ 1 ^b.-^]] 
i^\js>-^ 4— cb^j l^bti ^j-wA^ j*j Uy^bg 

Ibib M W)y? 

1 Jib u^^U-b^ j^b b^ JJi 

I*. ^ i g'- iOJ Jc4»^\j ^jesyj^ ^ Jl?^^ *^jjb L«Xw> 

JuJ: J^jb j«-J 1*-^^ b! bii^^j b^l^ 

o bi^J2^ A>-1^ aJ bs^b ,bii>-b ^tX^kiC 

Jutj ljki>>|^ <jl ^bu*A-J^ J biXk j^ 

1*^1 c-?U i^\j^\ [1975] \jJj^ iLb ^yi;^ 

t^bti cJOjl— ^ <L L5^ ^ I^J&^bj JlijJ^ bl^ 

‘^.b C7^ ^'b b# bit bi 1 C-.-)^b 

<J J— ibjUIt bb l::^ L^,b Ji U! 

^bj>^ u»i-Mobj *Ax9^ <l> <L-Ji\&*j L5^ ^5^"^ ^^^a^acr't 

i'b^t Jc-JL-J^ I l^iC ib^t 

b JWj V. Jbb^' V. (^1^ V. 

bw^ O I^bt Lr-»S ‘^'‘^ b J jtfaXj^t 

b«t JttXf^t^ |»b<rfXi!r)t J S'li^t Jbftlt^ CMi^^^jslt 

^ So in MS., cf. t on p. 366, n. 1. 
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V” -Ai [f- 98fl] 

^JbLw}\ Imii^ ^)ihmii*3 w LI* ^wl Ij 

lJ— u*-J^ Jjj-j jjt ^ ^3 

ti»*?liii3sJl Iri r .^ ^3^^3 yj^ Jcc 

tUi: L::-3j — ^ jJlj ^A-^J LiL^s j S lLXSa iJxj ol^t Ulj 

/^r J>?^7 ^^3 j^‘ ls ^ j ^ ^ w’^ JW^V 

*4/ L5-^' Uj 

^Jju' <ulj ^ j^ULil **J:!j-* 

^il L^l::^ id-jt-Lj) j— — c ^ cT^ 

^ ■■'■^dA tL«i4>^^«l 40 ^jj^«*lo j tU ^dj> [f. 98iJ 

■ ci >* ij ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tU#J ^-d^ 

j^jSl\ (j<« Jiu5 o l5y^ A&-^^ 

d**4^ i^A^« idL4o|^ d— <U*4A^« 5^1^^ 
id-5^L^^AJl c-oL-^!lj i^\jjJ\ c^'ULiaJlj ^A:^! J-j-.tfU:Jl 

td^ ^AA 4d^A*--4i\ ^ 'j <u*4i4Ao^i!l 

o ^'» J •-. - cS AoiJ? jW ci aI^^ iJV’*!? 

o ,Ljt— jUI tS ^’•L^m-o^iU^ iliic^ A>-tj *\r^3 

L^o j(^^lsK^ [f. 1>9«] ^ i^dll ^^»L4oi!l 

l::.-4— y^3 

iijlAjj uJ^^— .^.'♦^ ^Ldl J^. ^ 

^ >-j 

(jl ^ Ij^*^3 ‘*^dkrw uS L-iJfl!* 


^ MS. ^jx3i ^ which I can make nothing. 

^ MS. ^ j £. . 
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j*Lo ^ Ui LlXii J^ U ^*5/^' 

^L— ^ ui t^V^* C^ 

ti J*L-^ vJ^JckT JtXisr^ !ij 

J^b s-!/—^ ul— 9;3 j h 

‘ij ^\j ^ 

ij JL**^ '^3 Jj' 

^ J ^L- S.^.b 3j > c^b i;, JjI 'ij ^ 
vi ji\^ ilj jlas^' b «f'^'* jbs^ “ i jb 

<L_il_4bj ^ ^\. J1 ^1 ^_jii-^UAl\j 

<i;'-..»iii/LJi Ju.^t fi— L ; L»- JjLlI tL|^L«j>- ^.J^ ij~^ ^J^ji 

".■*■■ X^kAo^LC 4i. c-II^am)^ l.iilaAr. [^f> lOO^J 

^Laaa^JI^ ^^Iam aA 1 1^ 

uJUs — c\j (jwwlajlj 

^AAAg iS. U ■■■& ViIIi>^c}Uj ^Lfg!^ /^.aJLuJ^ 

c-3^1 aj^A^JLI 4/k^’Jw^ b..i^l 

<) i)»;^ S*(->f^-»< ^A^iijuJl 4i>4^i)LCit u, iDtXiAA* 

<0.aJS^ ^j^IaaJI <ui^0 

[f. 100^] J^.U J1 j«% J.ii!|^ JUX!1^ JuJb 

1 MS. i’ljl, of wliich I can make nothing. I conjecture with 
diffidence. 

2 MS. ,1jo ijl;.. 

y . « y 
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W— .-C*“la^^ l7^«4auutt ^kP^^ jySp' A;lii) 

y mrn X .. ^ i04,ri p J ^ 

ci3jl5 i>-L- JL-j^-lsr^ <J-i^ 

tUwl^^ j m u .^^ \^jya ui 

AJS '^jy^ ij v<f' ^J^ 

JjUjj LT-^wirS-j 3jLij^ ^lyl c:-^;U Jj<-> 

cUj X^ l—'tt ^ fjj^ 

^—g ^^■«M,.i^g L-^— Is j^ii J-^ iO'y^^ [f. lOlrt] 

4\j^jjfe;l j^>k>--\ iSmZ^j ^jA^\ ^1 1 gji^ilia.; imJuAs^ j\ i^j 

^J-Ji<itf ^ II ^ Ai> iX^j 

iixjLsj iJj’ AjbLuur^ j»yi^ll ^yj l5^^ 

<L«lii!^ 

U iSUuJI^ iSJUaJ^ ^ <0 ti jxJl1\ 

Ji* iiojtLj — ilj ijMj\Ji\ 

L5^ L5^ ^y' ^rJ' O yiUs ^ ^ 
[f. loiJ] ^ybJuJ'j ^‘^1? jr*^' 

^ ly* 

[liMJWkJl 1;^^ ^LuJ {j^y 


1 So in MS. for l-l-Jl^ . 

«. t 

2 So in MS. for J ' • 

3 So in MS. for :* 

■• MS. ^_5iJJ\. 
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( ^ A khm i C ^ i 1 ^ «^ P—*^ U iii 

C:«-vuJt LL * -> ‘X Ss 

j^U![j j^UHj 

|JU!1 jjajo J-j ^JiiHj ^ 

^U::!l |V^‘J .tr— ^.J ^ I— ^ 


liIi..<aL 4 p^^ .1 & J! wr -A >4» III r > ^ 

^^Lfijl (J— 5»- jjL.iLJl jiX-.i|^ 




[f. 102(^] 


ulrt^ U-4jEr* iU*-ol I^_5^ 


Uj uii^j i^uj jjy^ 

^L<^ <IL^k.55^^ tUi Jw Ug ^Sb LmJ>^jX) 


o Ui^Juai 


aJ k\s>-\ JCa^ LuL^ 


ti 4X4 ^^ <Uj 1 blj (♦VA'^ 

iXjUJI 3^1-40^1 L^ Jj(j IaJU- 

o [f- 102i] ^l5»- ‘X;^ iSj^ 

<L^\ ^L-aib u-^SjJ <uli? 

L) L) ^ ^ ^ ^ fcXJ^ ^ ^ Ij • 

Udi ^ \s^ 4X/i^ <d jUi <iL^^ ^ iPbUa:::/# a::^: JL; 

ci ^.ji,^ SAkS^ aXa^ ^jyyi^L^^ yiSj j^ ajJiacrj |%i^ 

kXni^ alJ} 1 (Xais) ^ ci i^Lj^ 

cIu^I-^ L aa^sI^ ai ^iVii>i3 ^)^ ^jcaiC a^^iXa 

CXi^laJtX^^ aj J^jj l^\j/ 4 \m^\^ CuV^olxp^i^ Vil djs>jM>aJ^ 


1 So in MS. for ^iU3l . 
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<1L-L-^ ^jub t-jiacdl* 

[f. 103a] <L3l«^\j 

<C!.>~ vJjMjS- lS\jJ ]oj3 AJ^Lm/ wiJ iX4iSS!* 

(j^ <L-^ UJ ^1 aJfj^ ijL-AU 4^ 4... 

4^Uj ^ iL^l—^c 4kii ^ 4.^! 

j*j^ (_S^ iJ~^ <t— <w.s^\j ^ 

jji*!)! ui iAix 4^A^^ 43 \ 4 £>-iX« 

C— 4 J JI&5 <Lyu^i\ (^^fiaSLdlj t'Ojl^j jj j^UlaSl 

4-.^Juj <uJ^ 4,‘ u.ilL«ljU L-4J 4ljliu‘ b 

iiLff U^ tjli ic4J^t [f. 103^] ci lIXJj 

^ liaJ 4«<blji M i ^ Cl*»»»\5 ^ 

Uii u,a^J' \ (XJb |<%liL>4J L.i.i'vwjU^j Lw* 

4-*3?^ fcX>liiJ^ 

<L-iJA/fJl ^ JccxL! 4zUjs!i )L-/itf L^ 

iLp^ Uii bU ^\jUi 

4-J |»Ulai\ ^^s^tiXiU 4 jU^ Li^^ (V"^ ^-‘>^ i ^ Jc^ 

^X-i'L-i JLJI ^ tlXij L5^^ tijb 

LlXiil^l 4 J Lli ^\j^ J|j Uj 4^ c-iL>-^ tXKs^ 4^ 

ij— ^ — 1 [f. 104a] 4-.is?^1 ci^ 

4-jLi ciO j |♦uyl a \s^ j-*a-j‘S ^\ ]o^ i^yi 

^j-^\ ijub 4^ ^lii ^r^\j ^ 41^1 CU-wuJ^ 4ib|^! 


^ So in MS. for ^,^Jc::!^ . 
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J-/W UI 9 

<J^ ci iSi^y^iSL^ A|Li 

j^\j A AJJb jL^jec^ 

(JjfjLj (LuyXJ ^l-ju ^,-jX-4J ^ ..ii gSTj^lill 

jJ^ tUllJl LLri- Uli ^ 

t-jjSl i.C , \ U L-jL-jL-j a.^ bb tL-j 

LmmfijJ^ ^ iL^ 1 lS ^f. 104/^J 

AJIaJ CM i.>'wwyyJ A <yui^- * 

o |♦AJU IfcUyl^ <Db>^ JC^ L5^*^ A.4 s^ L«\ 

oOb* Uii! ulX-l^i Ito^-^Ls aJi*^ ^ j»g«^.»p (j;\ iU^bSl 

ijXJ .^laa l::^v^U j^UUl l::.»^x:.^ 

!ll ^liiiU > L^! ci-^ biJ!i» 

^A— Jb a jL^ "!» >- ^ <«i^ <lJ ai-«j^ 

L^* ^0^^] imSy*^ b#Aj ^J^«I..R.— ^ A— J ^_<4wuuj ^ ^^,gjuull 

^ cAj bbL^Aai^ a> 1 1 j 1 Ap f^ ib ^Ajliniil ^■*>b4>i'>- ^LuaxII ^**— *-^ 

aLj'LijJ^ ...r^^ C-Cl^ Aixi alcU^l 

^y^\ Aj,*ls ajl L::^ii?g j “l^lki Jlsll cS <ui^ 

ajjfc^ u:-^^ C-^pijali A^s l:>J\ 1?1 |*-J t-pOj Sj clXi 

Ijjb A-J 

<, ^ ■■i]a ^jUMsld adA.9 Aj^^ A— ^_cAp>>» 

^ JL) U ^Uj’aJJl j^jb Aju ayliis^lj 

<LtA^ <L- LJl Ap& fiijj l^U^S ^ LLXJ<i ,t *1. * ApSb! 


^ To be read, I suppose, ALJL>-. 


2 MS. IfiiUii . 
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W \ ^L- 

J^\j ^IJ^I ]jy^]j ^uyi ]jj6j \yci\ L.KJL-i jrj!b [f. 1053] 
j»-J 4^yLu-i3|^ cjUjiUllj 

ClT^ -n \«4k^Uj 

< ^ dJLg» j X ^in i ^^ii^ ^HsJLj ^^,JLj j ^p^Jjj 

Jjt3 u;l::»duuJl 4-r?V 

UuLd 

1 J ^ M ^^Aiy^3 li^ili*i>i& ^1^-5 A I nil I J\ 

iLi-kj^-^w^ uXii 

106a] «ula:>^ 

j^ll AiLc: W®‘^J/^1? 

c)^j W*>^' fcX^ *---yyi? 

tuLu:;jl Jj1 ci I— ^-,3 1— ^ 

^ ^ <x * g Urlj 

iiU**a!l J-jbl ^jtf-Jp-j ^-y4l jy^ i^UJl 

<U ^Ls^ 1 1 n.^-.J l*^**^^ L5^ 

o ^ ^1? i’Au-fciJI 

^ (]f.*1063] Ijjjpp^ l v iia > >- 1*1^ ^LaaJI 

ijiy! d jjb JuUU Jli 

cj>^ Jci wjiil i^y^ jj — ^ ^^pi ^ ^^4X^1 ci 

JuL^ l 5*^ ^ulafiS! icp^ j^jpJI i i^j****^^ 


' MS. CXp» . 

® So in MS. for Jl4as:vi ; colloquial /a^am ovfdfyUn tumman. 


JSAS. 1910. 
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JJb 

LfetXs i^Lm}^ c5 ^5^^ 1^ c*i^****> 

4ij fcXs^ ^ L5^1? j— ^ w, o ! n !j 

^ ’ 3 <L— <1^— «c hi\^ 

ibl L5^ ^aaJ^ ^^^rr,*^**^! 

^ vv*^ JL.3 /J) <i}Lj^|a 

L4i^ ^*V. ^ ^IC-oL— ^ l,_5“^ l^iilai^ ^ 

^ Lc jJk<^ Li5^ ^^-5 U^iX*^ ^^Lc- CmJ^^ixII ^i^Lc' 

JjUll jX-^ tL-i-_j\ jJk^ i!Oj»j ^bj bb 

CX^bwjlj bb 4— i‘X— ✓•tX— *3j <iiD\ (X^ <Xj ^ 4j.-JaJ\ CX^iXs^l ^ 

<Lx^l JcjcS ^Jfislb ijW.^ W l^*laacn> 

^^silslb Jl)U!1 l::^ J ^ IJbjJ I— ^ 

<x1 l*»tel^«x)1 bi .^j^r^b iiXJb ^i- bg biX^^ 

d^b^ |]f. 107^3 4»4>;»lX^ <1 1 lift I. ^ - m Jli ^ ^j>lw3 iSjXa LJLJJ^j^ 

^X)\^ bb liXJi&l««) bij^^^ifi]\ j! 

bib ^■■■*^^^3 bw^ 


^(XJ^ b^ <c ii«<b3 ^^Jbb’ biJ L1U*<XJ bj ^bjlf^b 

^ 4X3 ^*X— J^ b^ ^Xxl^ 

<xiii^ b^b-te ^XjI l^x^^jsru ^ 3 ^ 1 j 

«X-j ^ ^Ji\J b c^! ^ ubibO’ bi 


^ So in MS. for <Cib»bi ; colloquial ; see Willmwe, § 116, p. 100. 
« MS. . 
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^7!?^ CluJUi 

Jjji) j4X«a:;j t^\ Ui Ip^ UC* Aii' 1 jjb 

Jj [f. lOSflp] Ui^Ujj iJ iL— i 

Uj j*-5 

<LJ^ ijUll Jjl5 ^ J-J j^Llaj* US' 

ti Li ijJ^\ (jU^l Jj:^JyL:.»-wJj 

iLJ — i:i^juui1 Uii US'^lj UXlo^ 

^ Uj^Ija!^ ILev^ <^* ii>^ip^^ ^ 

^AMSSkl^ Ai * i*. j iJ \fcXA^^ 

^jUi^lj ^ ‘teL.> 1 < ^l— 

jujLJL..««bJl JujCMidI A»J i *M^^\ 

<A«4o5f^ ^_j? «AiM«a J II.. M ft ...i.Ci-iJ 1 

Ajj Jlj Uj ailJsUl ij^lj L^j[SJ\ [f. I08i] 

UXa^ UXljjM^ ci iUjLs.'^lj 

UOjJbj jijo jAjiJ JU^l jlpjl ifhXjU 

aLr»-^w«o cliCJj vi >r-^^ 

j^jJl idl «X43l|^ j^^JaxJI tJJb si ^ (J?^^ iffXcU^ ^<Xdf 
Lplj l^kili jUaIIj u-^^k^Jb Jjsf 

;j — ^ j*— ; Ji^ 

I^UasL ci U^ c:;-.%5>y-5» U^ Ui**-: UU <SjI^ L::^-acr' 

!f\j^ [f. lOBflf] ^Ia*!! l< i^ l j .<«t^7 

^1 U*Lc ysx^l lA& rC j 

^ So in MS. for \^jj . 

2 MS. bjl . 

* So in MS. for U^l^ » cf. n. 1 on p. 370^ 
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Jj — ^ cT^ Ujbl^l 

Jcjti U^' Uibc.j il) 

JUJUbJl I I^AkI^ AaM^sll Li5^^ 

uIXjACjI UbLa 1 LI VV J^ w' 

^ AC^ Y <'>X^‘ K J itcLuJl ^ A.»iii^ ^ ^ ^ 

Iax.^ L,^ ^LliLii ci l::^.^ U« l!^J 

1>M A4^ L^-l*j 

lLXJ LjIj [f. 109J] Jlkst* iUU-li o u;S^-JLJ 

L::..N4uuyi|^ c::-*%^£j Li>^ LLi^l£w\ ^ L;i--v4»«^, j A i-iriy'j 

ili ^ LI ^_jJilJij_jl ^_5j/?^• ^ 

^'bi^ l^iLu*x. » <G^ C-i,X3j^ j^A^-nsA^# 

JUj^Ij jj-uujsl^ IfJ (jLi* UJ ilfJl ijUl! 

UJj Ulj jUiSlj 

o <l! A>U!1 O f ji-^' 

eA-^' <ijl^b j_^_j L.?-*j £rt>^ li^LoJl 

iAr^ L-^lc LiJ tUl ^^0^ j.r^ L» Utlj JLwjbiS^l ff, llOfl^"] 

<lJ bf^ jJ-Ja:Uu^ 

\^\ a]^\j UJ j*J 

AA^ Lmmo’^J ib^L^b iX4>S^ j3j*^ JUj*^ 

^.yt Ijl^j jUI JUJl i-j 

' MS. . 
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C^* 1103J 

\j\j i^Aib lS,mm. % ,mm > ^ <LL^I^ <Uwm9 ^ ^ J^V.^ 

\j^s^ LUy/* tXxj |^l^J,;j3t |^1 c^UbjJt 

^Ju 

Ji^Tj u' j^A*j {JJ^l>j ijU^ 

^ I^Aii^ I I »4i 1 1 II ^ b<\ib 

yS}\ ‘’^ Ais-U ^SAAJ ^jLj 

j ^ 

- 0 jI — V «xj [_f. 111^]] 

cS J j«»J 4Lii:w^ i*»Xti ^ clXJi ^ l^ilo 
lL 5^1^ Ixii^j Axxi ^j**^ 

bb j4J^' J|j^ 

cLO^j ^ ^.uJ\ <..L5^^1j 

cJ^*^ C-->LJ^ -^r^li cl-^b I— j (Jbi |«j 

u,a jsa !|^ jj — ^ <L-jj— sT L-# 

b^Ai Jjli- lIXJJ Ajjj 

w.--%Jjij [f. 111^] Ui^lj <0’b:U u5 liLi»j o 

u-O J Ax^i 

u-fljllaJ 

^ Vb 

b*^^ b#^£^\ \ ^ y jXil^\ LmmJjSS^^ tLii?l.&b^i^\ 
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jiSi J— S' tLj] [f. 112fl] 


' MS.^ 
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SENNACHEEIB^S CAMPAIGNS ON THE NOHTH-WEST 
AND HIS WORK AT NINEVEH 


By T. a. PINCHES, M.R.A.S. 

fTlHE British Museum having been fortunate enough to 
acquire a new historical document from Assyria of 
considerable importance, it has been thouglit that (not- 
withstanding that an excellent translation and commentary 
upon it, from the pen of the copyist of ilie text, Mr. L. W. 
King, of the British Museum, has becT. published) a few 
notes concerning it would not be without interest to the 
i;eaders of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
more particularly those whose studies deal with the pre- 
Christian Semitic East, especially the tract lying north- 
west of the Persian Gulf, 

The inscription referred to is one of the large cylinders, 
or rather prisms, which the Assyrian kings were accus- 
tomed to use for the recording of the events of their 
reigns ; and, incidentally, their own military glories, and 
their architectu ral works. The occasion of their com- 
position was generally thg last-named, and the king made 
use of the opportunity thus offered to give an account of 
his achievements on the held of battle. Warlike by 
nature, the Assyrians regarded military prowess as being 
of the greatest importance. After that came the building 
or rebuilding of the temples of their gods, who gave them 
the victories of wliich they boasted ; add hardly second to 
this was the building of palaces, the outward and visible 
sign of their own power. 

This newly-acquired prism-cylinder, which closely re- 
sembles many others from the same country, is of baked 
clay, and has, upon its eight faces, an inscription of 
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740 lines devoted to the campaigns and the architectural 
work of Sennacherib, king of Assyria from 704 to 
681 B.c. Though all the campaigns recorded here are 
given by other texts, and are therefore well known, the 
inscription upon this cylinder is a document of the first 
importance, in that it not only treats of two campaigns in 
which he did not personally take part, but it throws fresh 
light on the personality of that remarkable and somewhat 
ruthless king, who, whatever he may have been to those 
who saw in him a merciless enemy, was for his own 
countrymen a wise and beneficent ruler, advancing the 
welfare of his subjects by every means in his power. 

There is no need to go through the history of the reign 
of Sennacherib further than to say that the present text 
gives, in the selfsame words as the other inscriptions of his 
reign, ^ the usual honorific introduction ; his first campaign, 
which was against Merodach-baladan ; his second, which 
was directed against the Kassites and the Yasubi-galleans ; 
his third, which was against Hatti, the object being to 
chastise Hezekiah and set things right, in accordance with 
his own views, at Ekron ; his fourth, which was against 
the Chaldean state of Bit-Yakin ; and his fifth, under- 
taken to subjugate certain cities occupying the mountain 
fastnesses of Mesopotamia. It is after these narratives- that 
the sections containing the account of certain important 
campaigns not conducted by himself, but by his generals, 
begin. The following is the text of these in transcription, 
with translation appended (Col. IV, 11. 61 ff.) : — 

61. Ina limu Sxd-mn-h4ll ^a-Icin tU Ri-mu-si 

62. §a dl Il-lu-ub^ri 

63. ^^^-drdii da-(jil pa-ni-ia iz-zi-hii-m iUTioii-su 

64. badiu4a-te dl Hi-lak-ki 

65. uS-bal-kit-imi ik-m-ra ta-ha-zii 
6Q, ni^e a-ii-hu-ui dl In-gi^rob-a n dl Tar-zi 


^ The Bellino-cyliiider, Taylor-cylinder, and other texts. 
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67. i-da-a-iu iH’-hn-ru-irm gir-ri mat Qit-e 

68. i^-ba-tu ip-ru-sn a4ak-tu 

69. ^'^^•Sdbe h'^HidSti 7ia4i tiik-Si u (ifi-ma-ri-p 

70. ^^^narlcahati fiisS ki~4r ^avrw-ti-ia 

71. n-ma--ir f<i-rn-nii-sa-un 

72. na ha-ku4a4e dl Hi-lak-ki 

73. na i‘(ia~a-Sa is-lm-ru 

74. i-na^ ki-rib kid-t mar-ni U-hi-nu iah-ta-hi-un 

75. dl In-gi-ra-a din Ta-ar-za ik^n-du-ma ‘ 

76. U-lu-ht Sal-Ja-HU-un 

77. kt-a-^Vj ki-rib dl Rdu-nh-ri at dan-niv4t4u 

78. ni4um il-mu-sa’-^tna in-ba-tu 

79. i-na qur-rttb ^u-pi-e mim-gal-li dftrl 

80. u lab-ban-miAe mit-hy-sn zu-uk ''Spt 

81. tap-da-a-Su iklm-na-ma in-ha-ia dhi 

§2. '^^-Ki-rvj-a <^^f^^4Hh4l-dli a-di kd-laf dlani-Hn 

83. u nine dl Hi-lakda ki i-da-a4n 

84. is-hu-rn a-di ^iru^re dlpe d sp-e-ni 

85. a-na dl Ni-na-a a-di mah-ri-ia wh-bi-ni 

86. kt wa-ktk4ti ^4cu~u^ 

87. u-fir^ma dl Il4a-vh-rl a-na eksa4e d^-hat 

88. ntse mdtdti ki4it-fi qdfe-ia l-na lih-hi w4e-sib 

89. ^^^dcakki heli-ia ki-rib-m u4ar-me 

90. f^f^^^^fpariUi w-se-])is-ma 

91. ma-luir-ki ul-zi-iz. 

61. In the eponymy of Salinu-beli, governor of the city of 

Rimnsu, 

62. Kirua, prefect of the city of Illubru, 

63. an official dependent upon me, w^hose gods forsake him, 

64. caused the people of the city Hilakku 

65. to revolt, and gathered an army. 

66. The people inhabiting the cities of Ingir4 and Tarsus 

67. rallied around him, and the road of the land of Que 

68. they occupied — thej^ stopped the way. 

69. The bowmen, shield (?)- and spearmen. 
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VO. chariots, (and) horses of the army of my kingdom, 

71. I sent against them. 

72. As for the people of the city of Hilakku 

73. who had rallied to his side, 

74. they accomplished their defeat among the difficult 

mountains. 

75. They captured the cities Ingira (and) Tarsus, and 
7(i. carried off their spoil. 

77. Him within the city of Illubru, his fortified city, 

78. they surrounded with a barrier, and took his exits. 

79. With advance of engines, catapults, fortifications,^ 

80. and earthworks, attack of foot-soldiers, 

81. they accomplished his overthrow, and took the city. 

82. Kirua, the governor, with the spoil of his cities, 

83. and the people of the city Hilakku who had 

84. rallied to him, with asses, oxen, and sheep, 

85. they brought to Nineveh to my presence. 

86. I flayed off the skin of Kirua. 

87. I returned and took the city of Illubru anew. 

88. I settled therein the people of the countries, the con- 

quests of my hands. 

89. The emblem of Assur my lord I set up within it — 

90. I caused my memorial-slab of alabaster to be made, and 

91. set it up before it. 

^ The characters which I have translated “ cataj^ults, fortifications ” — 
a provisional rendering—are numgaUi duri, 

translated by King “‘great flies’ of the wall’”, though he further 
suggests that they were siege-engines, “ probably with an armoured 
roof expanding rearward like a fly’s wings.” As all Assyriologists 
know, the character niuti (“fly ”) is used, in the Flood-legend, to 
indicate something corresponding with the rainbow in the Biblical 
account, and a great cross-bow or ballista may have suggested, to the 
imagination of the Assyrians, a giant fly with outspread wings. It is 
‘also noteworthy that the word for “lightning” in Sumero- Akkadian is 
num-gir, “ fly- sword.” Cf. also =^zumhi-ahni, 

the fly of stone,” perhaps a catapult or ballista for throwing great 
j^>6bbles. In Boissier’s DivinatioTiy p. fi, this group should bo followed by 
ZA-GIN, Semitic zumhi dhnii uknif “lapis-fly,” a name probably due to 
its colour. 
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From this campaign we learn that “the city of Hilakku’" 
(from which the name of Cilicia apparently comes) was 
the capital of the district known as Que, a tract often 
invaded by the Assyrian kings ; and it is therefore prob- 
able that Que was the Assyrian designation of the district 
known classically as Cilicia, though there is naturally 
doubt whether the boundaries coincided, even approxi- 
matively. The residence of the governor was called Illubru. 
The name of the governor, Kirua, suggests that he was 
not an Assyrian, which would explain how it was that he 
desired to throw off the Assyrian yoke. To accomplish 
this, he persuaded the people of the city of Hi^akku to 
revolt. Having been joined by the people of Ingira and 
Tarzu (Tarsus), Kirua seems to have .‘‘olt himself strong 
enough to resist the forces which, as he expected, Sen- 
yacherib would send against him. Being a mountainous 
region, they thought they (*Duld hold the Ciliciau way 
{(]irri mdt Que), and thus stem the tide of invasion. In 
this they were disappointed, however, for after defeating 
the united forces, in tlie difficult mountainous country 
(where the Cilicians naturally expected to be successful), 
the Assyrians captured Ingira and Tarsus. Kirua was 
then besieged within his capital Illubru by the Assyrians, 
with all their warlike devices (for at this time they 
apparently aimed at efficiency, and evidently with much 
success). The end was what a governor who had turned 
traitor might expect, for he was brought to Nineveh on 
the capture of his city and flayed, in all probability alive. 
The wording of tlie record leads one to think that the 
Assyrians had to abandon the city, probably for fear of 
being cut oft* from their base. A second expedition was 
therefore sent to retake it, and to settle therein captives 
from other lands which the Assyrian arms had conciuered. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor, it was in consequence 
of having received a report that the Greeks had made 
a descent upon Cilicia that Sennacheiib marched against 
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them. He fought with them a pitched battle, in which, 
though he suffered great loss, he nevertheless overthrew 
them, and erected upon the spot a statue of himself as 
a monument of his victory, ordering his piowess to })e 
inscribed tiier(*on “in Chajldean characters ”, in order to 
hand down the record to posterity. Sennacherib does 
not claim to have set up an iniage of himself, but only 
a symbol of his god Assur. He placed there, however, 
a memorial-slab giving an account of the conquest, and 
though it is not mentioned, there may well have been 
a bas-relief, representing the king, above the inscription. 
Polyhistor states that Sennacherib marched to the conquest 
of Cilicia in person, but the cylinder indicates that this 
was not the case, so that he did not in reality know what 
his generals there had done in the matter of memorials of 
the exploit. 

Polyhistor also states that Sennacherib built (better 
rebuilt) the city of Tarsus, after the likeness of Babylon, 
and called it Tharsis.^ If this were really the case, 
excavations on the site might result in the discovery of 
a record of the fact that tlie Assyiiaii king had become 
a creator rather than a destroyer, for Babylon itself 
suffered greatly at his hands in consequence of his 
resentment at the opposition to his rule which it had 
offered, and which his son Esarhaddon’s mildness and 
favours towards the city W(‘r(‘ powerless to remove. 
Perhaps, liowever, it was rather to make a rival than 
a counterpart of Babylon that Sennacherib desired. With 
regard to the change of name, that the new inscription 
does not throw much light upon — perhaps it was at a 
later date that the change took place. The spelling on 
the cylinder is --Yf ^:r- Tar-c7i, and yff 

Ta-ar-zii, both of which were read in the same way, 

' So according to the Ai meniaii text — cf. Schoene’s Eusebius, col. 27, 
and Eusehii PamphiH Chronicon Bipart it nm, by P. Jo. Baptist Aucher, 
Venice, 1818, p. 21. 
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namely, Ta/rm, or, possibly, Tharzu. The presence of 
z for Armenian s is in accordance with the spelling which 
was common among tlic Semites, the Phcnnician form of 
the name being Hn* 

The name of the city is found as early as the time of 
Shalmaneser II, who, in his Black-Obelisk Inscription, 
states that, in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, having' 
crossed Mount Amanus for the seventh time, he went for 
the fourth time against the cities of Katl, ruler of the 
Qauians (people of Que or Cilicia). After subjugating 
Tanakun, a fortified city belonging to a chieftain named 
Tulka, and ravaging the land of Lamena, Shalmaneser 
marched against Tarzu (Tarsus), which submitted, and 
paid tribute in silver and, gold. Kat^ the ruler of the 
city, was deposed, and his brother Kirri raised to the 
sovereignty over the people in his stead. 

Though this is the only previous mention of Tarsus, it is 
not the only mention of Que or Qau, as Cilicia was called, 
in the Assyrian inscriptions ; and there is no knowing at 
present how far back their connexions with, and con- 
sequently their incursions into, that district go, for the 
Cappadocian inscriptions, which arc essentially Assyrian, 
sliow that Assyrian influence liad reached that point, and 
probably gone even farther west, about 2000 years n.c. or 
earlier. Tukulti-Ninip (Tukulti-En-usati), about 1275 b.c., 
warred in the same direction, but it is doubtful whether he 
went so far as Cilicia. Among the predecessors of Senna- 
cherib who warred in that part of Asia Minor, however, 
may be mentioned Tiglath-pileser III, who received tribute 
from Urikku or Uriaiku of Que, and Sennacherib’s father 
Sargon, who seems to have taken a city in that province 
whose name begins with Ab- . . . , which had been already 
captured by Mit&, king of Muski or Mesech. Other cities 
of Que, which Sargon afterwards refers to as having 
been annexed by MM, are Harrua and U&anis, which 
had been in his possession some time. These were 



restored to their original province, probably under an 
Assyrian governor — ^to whom, indeed, Sargon refers ; and 
it is to his efforts that the success of the Assyrian arms 
seems to have been due. 

The second additional campaign contained in the new 
text took place apparently during the following year, and 
follows immediately upon that translated and discussed 
above. It refers to operations in Tubal, but is un- 
fortunately not so well preserved, though several of the 
lines can be restored from duplicate texts : — ^ 

1 . I-mi li-mu ASSwr-hSl-ilmr . 

2. a-na dli Til-ga-ri-[im-mu] 

3. a-lum kt 'pa-a4i mdt Ta-lba-li] 

4. Sa ^arrii4u-[ns-su'\ 

5. irdm-sii ^'^'^dcaklc\e-ia\ 

6 . as-su~ulc-7na nadi [tukdi] ^ 

7. u as-ma-ri-e ^^^^narkabati 

8. ki-sw sarrndida u-m(i--ir si-rw-tikSto 

9. dlu Sn-a4iim nid-tum aUmu-ma 

10. i-na makpak e-pi-ri u ktir-ru-n[b sio-pid] 

11. miUlm-m zu-\nk Mpe dl(i\ 

12. ni^ a-di Udni [a-sib lib-bi-stt am-nu Sal-ladidS] 

13. Alu Svj-a-tnm [ iq-qu-rii] 

14. a-na till [d Icar-me u4ir-ru] 

15. i-na kil-lat mdtat\i{p],) Sa akhv4a'\ 

16. Selaki Idim [^Pf'qdSti . . . a]-ri4[n] 

17. i-na [lib4mdw-mi, a]k-sur-ma 

18. ^[li ki-dr kirru4i-ia] u-rad-di 

19. [skit4i Sal4at Tiadci-ri] lca-bit4n 

20 . [a-na gi-mir karafi-ia] b£-pihdti (ig\,) -ia 

21. [u niSe ma-ha-za-nida] rabuti 

22. [kima si-e-ni ln-]u-za--iz 

1. In the eponymy of Assur-bel-usur, prefect of . . . 

2. to the city Til-garimmu, 

^ I have adopted the restorations given by Mr. King in the British 
Museum publication referred to. 
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3. a city of the borders of the land of Tubal, 

4. whose kingdom Hidi 

5. had consolidated, my weapons 

6. I sent down, and bowmen, bearers of shields 

7. and lances, chariots, horses, 

8. my royal force, I sent against him. 

9. I surrounded that city (with) a wall, and 

10. with heaping-up of cmbankmonts, and advance of 

siege-engines, 

11. attack of infantry, they took the city. 

12. The people with the gods dwelling within It I counted 

as spoil. 

13. That city tliey destroyed ; 

14. to a mound and heaps tjiey reduced (it). 

15. Among the spoil of the lands, which I carri ’d off 

16. 30,000 [bows and . . .] shields 

17. I collected among them, and 

18. added to the (military) store of my kingdom. 

19. [The rest of the] heavy [spoil of the enemy] 

20. [to the wliole of my camp], my provincial governors, 

21. [and tlie people of my] great [cities] 

22. like sheep I distributed. 

Til-garimmu has been identified with the Biblical 
Togarmah, but it cannot bo said that the two forms afford 
satisfactory material for a philological comparison, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge. Sennacherib had 
already made an expedition into the neighbourhood of 
Tubal, when he went against Tumurru, ^aruin or ^arma 

(--TT V illl igTTT, --TT V <HR £T)» Ezama, Kipsu, 
Halbuda, Qua, and Qana, ‘‘ whose situations are placed, 
like the nest of an eagle, the prince of birds, upon the 
height of the land Nipur, a difficult mountain.'’ The 
king complains of the difficulties and fatigues of the 
march, and of having to rest sitting upon a stone, and 
drink cold water from a bottle of skin. On this occasion 
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he attacked also the cities of Maniae of the city of Ukku, 
which he captured, carrying off their spoil, together with 
the plunder of tliirty-three cities of the neigliBouring 
district. Sennacherib’s bull-inscriptions. Nos. 2 and 3, 
speak also of a marcli to Hilakku (Cilicia), whose people 
dwelt in lofty wooded heights ; but he slauglitered them 
like lambs To this he adds (as also in the text of his 
memorial-slab) that he captured and reduced to ruins the 
city Til-garimmu, on the borders of the land of Tubal. 
It seems not improbable that this latter reference, which 
is tacked on to the end of the account of the expedition 
to the mountain-cities, is the same as that of which 
a longer account is given in the new cylinder-inscription. 

But the longest section of the text on this new and 
exceedingly interesting cylinder is that recording Senna- 
cherib’s work at Nineveh, in the walls of which the 
monument in question is supposed to have been found. 
This portion of the text, which occupies no less than 
three-quarters of column v, and the whole of columns vi, 
vii, and viii (345 lines), gives an idea of the importance 
which Sennacherib attached to the work. Whether the 
length of this part shows he had recognized that he would 
be remembered as a builder rather than as a conqueror, 
or that he desired to be so remembered, is doubtful, but 
fate had ordained that he should go down to posterity 
as the ruthless and rapacious ravager, who more than 
once felt the heavy hand of the vengeful and jealous 
God of the Hebrews. 

The introduction to the account of the work done at 
Nineveh, which occupies twenty-nine lines, gives a general 
description of the Assyrian capital as the city beloved of 
the goddess Istar, wherein exist all the shrines of the 
gods and goddesses. It is described as the eternal ground- 
work, the everlasting foundation, whose design had been 
fashioned and whose stmcture shone forth from of bid 
with the writing of the (starry) heavens. It was a place 
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craftily wrought, wherein was the seat of the oracle, and 
all kinds of art-works, every kind of shrine, treasure, 
thing of delight (?). It was there that all the kings his 
fathers had ruled the land of Assyria before him, and 
had directed the followers of the god Enlil.^ None of the 
kings, however, had turned his mind, as Sennacherib had 
done, to the widening of the city’s area, to building the 
city wall, to straightening the streets, and none of them 
had had his attention directed to digging a canal, nor 
planting a plantation. Nor had he set his mind upon the 
palace therein, the lordly habitation, whose site had become 
too small, and whose construction was not artistic. It was 
to all these things that Sennacherib, the king of the world, 
the king of Assyria, turned his mind i^nd his attention, 
according to the will of the gods. 

, For this purpose he set the people of Chaldea, the 
Araineans, the Mannites or Armenians, Que and Hilakku 
(both mentioned as countries, though in the historical 
part the latter appears as a city), the land of Pilii^ti 
(Philistia), and the land of Tyre. All these nationalities, 
who had not submitted to his yoke, ho carried away, and 
placed them in servitude, and they made the bricks for 
the extension and beautifying of the city. The former 
palace, which extended to 360 cubits in length and 95 in 
breadth, he found too small for his needs, and also too 
plain in its architecture for his taste, notwithstanding 
that they had had alabaster (?) quarried in the city of 
Tastiate on the Tigris, and brought down on rafts 
(literally “ ships ”) for the winged bulls and lions which 
ornamented the gates of the palace. For these rafts ifhey 
had cut down great trees throughout their land. It was 
at the time of the spring floods in the month of lyyar that 
they brought them over with difficulty to the Nineveh 
side of the river. ‘‘ At the crossing of the quay walls,” 

^ Probably the Babylonians in general, in which com “ the older 
Enlil ” niay not be intended, but Bel-Merodach. 

JBAS. 1910. 
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Sdnnacherib says, “the great boats \p*^nia~gvla\ sank deep, 
their crews groaned, their bodies wore distressed ; with 
hardship and labour, toilingly they brought them, and set 
them up in their gates.” 

This palace, however, was doomed to disaster, for tlie 
River Tebiltu, a violent stream, had since remote days 
souglit to reach tlu^ palace, and in its Hood had caused 
damage to the foundation, and destroyed the platform or 
terrace. This small palace Sennacherib pulled down 
entirely, turned the course of the Tebiltu from the middle 
of the city, and directed its outflow to the district behind. 
With the aid of great blocks of stone, reeds, and other 
material, Sennacherib reclaimed from another river, the 
Khosr, a piece of land 340 cubits in length by 289 in 
width, taking also a portion of ground belonging to the 
city, in accordance with the plan. This was added to 
tlie extent of the former platform, and its surface was 
raised to a height of 190 tipki, Tn order that this sub- 
structure should not be weakened in course of time by 
tlie violence of the current, the terrace -foundation wfes 
faced round with great blocks of stone. The palace itself 
was enlarged to a length of 700 great suklum and a width 
of 440, and palaces (that is, separate sections or divisions 
of the whole structure) were then built, and adorned with 
gold, silver, bronze, sa?<,^i6-stoiie, iiir-mina-handa-f^ion^^ 
white limestone, ivory, ?(,^'?t-wood, urkarinmi-vifooii, palm, 
cedar, cypress, Imraka, ilaniiruiku, and woods. He 

then caused a gateway to be made after the likeness of 
that of a Hittite palace. Beams of sweet-smelling cedar 
and cypress, the produce of Amanus, and Sirara of the 
white mountains, were then set up over them, and doors 
of cedar, cypress, hurastt, and sindd, covered with a 
plating of copper, were liung in its gateway. Some of 
these details are naturally difficult to understand, because 
there are no remains of the superstructure of the palace ; 

^ King: Itreccitu 
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but excavations liave shown that the Hittite palaces, like 
those of Assyria, were decorated with winged bulls and 
lions, and it would seem, therefore, as though the Assyrians 
borrowed the style from them. This probability, moreover, 
is all the more worthy of notice, because Assyrian sculpture 
seems to be midway between that of Babylonia, and the 
Hittites, the Assyrians having apparently come into 
contact wit]» the nations to the north and west of them 
at an early date (it is known that there was an Assyrian 
colony at Kaisarieh about 2000 years before Christ) 
and absorbed many now ideas upon art. and other 
tilings, whilst still keeping, however, their own national 
chai-acteristics. 

In the shrines which were within the royal chambers, 
Sennacherib opened ((pU bm*i, regarded as meaning “ light- 
Iroles ”, or windows. This is followed by a description of 
certain female winged colossi of a white stone and ivory, 
which, he says, carried Uluru, possibly columns placed 
upon their backs as an artistic support for the top of the 
shrine or recess. These female colossi are described as 
being mantled in the power of life with strength and 
lustiness, and curving their fingers (or talons), as Meissner 
and King seem riglitly to translate. “I set (them) up in 
their gates (entrances) and caused (them) to pass as a wonder- 
ment,” says the king. If one might make a suggestion 
with regard to these interesting decorative statuettes (for 
such they seem to have been), they wore probably the same 
as, or similar to, the beautiful winged lioness found by 
the late George Smith in 1878-4. A very curious and 
beautiful little specimen [he saysj, discovered at Kouyunjik, 
is a small model in fine yellow stone of a winged cow 
or bull, with a human head, the neck adorned with 
a necklace, the head surmounted by a cylindrical cap 
adorned with horns and rosette ornaments, and wings over 
the back. On the top of the wings stands the base of 
a column, having the uniform pattern found On Assyrian 
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bases/’ ^ He gives the dimensions as being 3 inches long, 
present height (tlie feet being broken off) 3 inches, 
probable original height 3J inches, height of base of 
column three-quarters of an inch ; total breadth 1 J inches. 
The object found by George Smith niiglit also be 
regarded as a winged lioness-sphinx as well as a human - 
headed cow, there being no indication of the udder 
whatever. The nearly cylindrical hat is adorned with 
three horns springing from each side (six in all) and 
terminating in front. The rosettes at the top are 
surmounted by a row of feathers, and the feathers of the 
wings extend down as far as the thighs of the fore-legs. 

Architectural details concerning the newly-erected palace 
follow. He speaks of the lighting of the recesses of the 
chambers, which he made ‘‘ like the day and the interiors 
he surrounded with decorative ornaments of silver and 
copper (is this the Assyrian for bronze made with an 
alloy of silver 0- They wore also decorated with burnt 
brick and valuable stone, one of the kinds mentioned 
being lapis-lazuli. Some of the great trees used for the 
decoration and building of his palace, Sennacherib says, 
wej:e planted in secret j)laces among the mountains within 
the land of Sirara, and their position — the place where 
they grew — was revealed to him by his gods Assur and 
Istar, lovers of his priesthood. The stone (marble or 
alabaster) used was that regarded in the times of his 
fathers as precious for the decoration of the sheath of 
a sword. This was discovered in the land (or mountain) 
of Arnmanana, and the Uir-mina-handa-^ion^ used for 
the great receptacles of the palace, which had never been 
seen before, occurred in the city of Kabri-dargilA on 
the boundary of Til-barsip (identified with the modern 
Birejik). The white limestone used for the winged bulls 
and lions, and the sculptured images of alabaster, which 
was found in abundance, came from the district of the 

^ Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith (2nd ed., 1875), pp. 430-1. 
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city of the Balatians near Nineveh. The bulls and lions 
were made in a single block of stom*, and it is noteworthy 
that the transportation of these, probably for the palace in 
question, is represented more than once on the slabs from 
Sennacherib’s palace, which were discovered by Layard 
and are now in the British Museum. Everyone recognizes 
in them wonderfully instructive illustrations of the way 
in which the great Assyrian palaces were constructed — 
how tlie mounds. were raised by the forced labour of 
many captives, and how the unfinished colossal hulls 
were dragged up to their places on Iho plat f onus. 

king speaks of tlu^ female colossi as being j)erfect 
in forni, and their bodi<iS as shining lik<" ilie bright day — 
words doubtless intended b) describe Iik* brilliant tdlect 
which they must hav(^ bad when first ii]) in aH their 
(iriginal and pristine newness. The slabs used in the 
construction of the palace werti cut off on both sides 
whilst still ‘dn their mountain”, detached, and trans])ort(d 
to Nineveh. Some of the winged bulls, lions, and female 
colossi, however, were completed in thr district of the 
Balatians, and brought to Nineveh (to all appearance) 
afterwards. 

At this point Sennacherib touches upon another subject, 
iiamely, the casting of bronze. He says that when in 
earlier days the kings his fathers desired to make an 
image of themselves in bronze to set up within the palaces, 
tliey caused all the artisans to groan in their reproduction, 
and from want of instruction and comprehension of the 
matter, poured out oil, and sheared sheep in their land 
for the work of their desire. Whether this refers to 
divination by means of oil and the making of offerings, 
as King suggests, I am unable to say, but it seems very 
probable. Sennacherib, however, “ the chief of all kings* 
who has knowledge of work of every kind,” through the 
clever understanding which the (divine) prince Nin-igi- 
azaga (the god Ea) had conferred, by his own research, 
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he took into deep consideration, and by the counsel of his 
understanding and the inquiry of liis mind, lie constructed 
the bronze-work and produced it artistically. By his 
superior science, therefore, he was able to make great 
columns of bronze, and colossal lions “ open of knee — 
that is, in all probability, with the legs separated from 
each other, and not joined by the core of metal which the 
kings preceding him had to content themselves with when 
they caused similar work to be executed. Of great beams 
and smaller woodwork he made, therefore, the framework 
for twelve great polished lions, with twelve glorious (bull 
and lion) colossi, which were perfect in form ; and twenty- 
two female colossi mantled with glorious strengtli and 
benevolence, and abounding in exuberant force. 

According to the command of the god, then, Sennaclierib 
made moulds of clay, and poured the bronze within them.; 
and as in the casting of half-shekel pieces, lie made their 
form perfect. Two of these brazen colossi were overlaid 
with what is suggested to liave been gilding, and were 
placed, with others of limestone and male and female 
colossi of alabaster, in the gates of his palaces. The king 
then speaks of the sublime columns of copper ”, with the 
great columns of cedar, the produce of Mount Amanus, 
which he covered with copper and lead (probably an allo}’' 
formed with these two metals), arid erected upon lion- 
colossi, setting up beams as a framing for their doorways. 
Then upon female colossi of alabaster, with those made of 
bronze, which were covered with gilding (?), and yet others 
made of a substance called gti-anna (possibly a kind of 
zinc), whose forms were brilliant, he erected columns of all 
the kinds of wood regarded by the Assyrians as precious — 
?/^^t4-wood, cypress, cedar, dupranu, pine, and sindd, on 
which a plating of paHalli-mataX and silver was placed, 
and erected as the colonnades (?) of “his lordly dwelling”. 

To this point the text agrees with that of Meissner and 
Rost in their Bauinschriften SanheribSf taken from texts 
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already well known. The references to images of mountain- 
wethers which that edition contains are omitted, but the 
great slabs of tnr-mina-ha'iida, alabaster, etc., for the 
walls of the chambers are referred to, though in a some- 
what shorter form than in Meissner and Rost. In both 
texts the slabs are described as being produced wonder- 
fully, from which may be gathered tliat tlie king refers 
to the bas-reliefs with which they were sculptured. Next 
comes his account of the irrigation-works which he 
instituted. In order to have water daily in abundance, 
he caused swinging beams and buckets of bronze to be 
constructed, and set up the necessary framework over the 
wells — a description of the shadouf, with which many 
travellers in the East ave well aeqaainted. “ As for 
those palaces,” says Sennacherib, 1 caused ihem to be 
produced beautifully- — the surroundings of the palace 
1 made delightful as the wonderment of multitudes of 
people —I called its name ' The Palace which has no 
rival 

The next thing described by Sennacherib is the great 
park, like Mount Amanus,” which he planted, wherein 
were all herbs and fruit-trees, trees produced on the 
mountains, and in the land of Chaldea, with trees bearing 
wool. This, as Mr. L. W. King points out,^ must be a 
reference to the growing of cotton, as is shown by the 
statement that the material was used for clothing (see 
below). Here, again, the text differs from that translated 
by Meissner and Rost, which also refers to the park (or, 
rather, plantation) in question, but omits the description 
of the wool-trees. 

And now we come to Sennacherib’s work upon the city 
of Nineveh, that great city concerning which there is still 
so much mystery — mystery which will continue to exist 
until not only the ruins of the site in its narrowest 

^ f^roceedings of the Society of Biblical Archmology^ Bocember, 1909, 
pp. 339 if. 
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sense, but all the outlying districts, including the suburbs 
incorporated as time went on, shall have been explored. 

From ancient times, the king says, the area of the city 
had been 9300 cubits in its circuit Kim ^aUet meat 
ina iMen dmmat silbat lirMti-hi), and he makes the 
rather surprising statement that the princes going before 
him had not caused the inner and outer walls to be 
constructed, which, if true, shows how confident they wore 
that the place would never be taken by an enemy, at least 
in tbeir time. This, however, must have made it all the 
easier for the king to add the extra 12,515 (cubits) by 
which he claims to have enlarged its extent. This text 
also gives us the important information that the mldnm, 
a measure of which the equivalence has been hitherto 
unknown, is the same as the *^TTT5=, which is generally 
read dmniat, or cubit. The great wall of which he 

records the laying of the foundations was called Bad- 
irrajida-hi-ln hirra-siisu, which he translates as ddru 
luimriru-.^u iiakira sahim, “ The wall whose glory over- 
throws the enemy.” He made the brickwork 40 (? cubits) 
thick, which would probably not greatly exceed the 
estimate of the late George Smith, who reckoned it to 
liave been about 50 feet, but added that excavation would 
probably decide that point — it would certainly decide the 
length of the measure designated or mlinm, as used 

in Assyria. The height of the walls he raised to 180 
iipld, wliich, according to Diodorus, should amount to 
a total of about 100 feet. In this great wall he caused 
to be opened “ to the four winds ” fifteen gates — “ before 
and behind, on both sides, for exit and entrance.” He 
then proceeds to give their names : — Lihur-i^^ik-A 
May the viceroy of the god Assur be strong,” was the 
name of the gate of Assur of the city of Assur ; Sapin- 
gimir-iKikirif “ the overwhelmer of the whole of the 
enemy,” was the name of tfie gate of Sennacherib of 
the land of Halzi ; whilst Enlil muldn-palia, “ Enlil 
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establisher of my rule,” was the appellation of the gate 
of ^ama^ of Gagal, Sa-Sin-dhS-Sriba itti 'tnanzalti-^rikld 
kinni-pasi-Su, “ Establish the reign of Sennacherib with 
the constellation of the coat-of-mail,” was the long name 
of the gate of Enlil of the city of Kar-Ninlil ; whilst the 
dbvered gate had the comparatively short name of 
MusSi^at-sir-dsakki, Sender forth of the flesh of the 
fever.” The gate of the city Sibaniba was called Dnmiiq 
asn(tn u rnhd (?) kirib-sa kdan, the choice of wheat 
and cattle remains within it ; ” whilst the gate of Halahhi 
(Halah) in Mesopotamia — probably not Cilicia, whicli is 
llilakku — was called Labilai liizib hurmni, ‘‘ the bringer 
of the produce of the wooded heights.” Thes^> were the 
gatt^s looking towards the sunrise, Tacing the south 
and east. 

Turning to the other side, Adad iarik h^nyalll ana 
naUi, “ Hadad, bestower of abundance on the land,” was 
the nanu‘ of the gate of Adad as god of richness f)f 
vegetation ; Unt myls za'tnd')u (var. n{y)abl)-iif . “ Ura, 
destroyer of luy enemies,” was that of the gate of Hadad 
of the city of Tarbisu ; and Nannavn mjl IMntida, 

“ Nannar, protector of the crown of my dominion,” was 
the name he a}>propriately gave to the gate of Sin, the 
moon-god. This made a total of three gates facing the 
north. 

The third and final section gives the names of the five 
gates on the west. Ea mnsisir kappi-ia, “ Ea, the director 
of m}^ water-springs,” was the name of the gate of the 
watering-places ; Miiyribat mihirti dadmi, tlie bringer- 
in of the tribute of the peoples,” was that of the Quay- 
gate; KaM Sumu'ili u T^me kirib-sa irrub, '^the presents 
of the Sumu’-ilites and the Temites enter within it,” was 
the name of the gate of the land of Bari. Pakidat kalama, 
the guardian of everything,” was the gate of the tribute 
palace or aimoury — possibly a museum of all that the 
Assyrians considered as curious and precious in the way 
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of tribute, and trophies. Finally, there was ^ar-ur 
mummqif a(y)ah sarri, “ Sar-ur, wlio overthrows the foe 
of the which was the name of the gate handuri, 

a word of doubtful meaning. “ Altogether five gates of 
the direction of the west.” 

Here Sennacherib gives an account of the outer wall, 
named Bad-nig-erim-hnUMut, '' that which terrifies the 
enemy,” as he translates it. The depth of the foundations 
of the wall was for the purpose of frustrating any 
attempts at undermining. Digging down 54 gar^ the 
workmen reached “ the waters of the underground 
courses”, and at that point blocks of stone were placed 
as a foundation, and it was then carried up to the 
height fixed upon for the coping with further massive 
blocks. Unakkil •Hpir-Stv, ‘‘I made skilful its work,” 
the king concludes. He then repeats that he enlargec^ 
the area of Nineveh, the city of his dominion, broadening 
its open spaces, and making it bright like the day ” — an 
improvement which Oriental cities often want even more 
than Occidental ones. The outer wall, which he had 
caused to be constructed, he made high like a mountain. 
Above and below the city he constructed plantations, 
setting therein the vegetation of the mountains and th(‘ 
countries around — all the (sweet-smelling) herbs of the 
land of Heth (Palestine and Phoenicia), and plants called 
murri, among which, more than in the homeland, fruit- 
fulness increased. Every kind of mountain-vine, and all 
the fruits of tlie nations, (sweet-smelling) herbs, and 
^ifdii-trees Sennacherib planted for his subjects (ba'ali : 
probably the higlier classes of the people — lords or 
chiefs — are meant). 

And this naturally leads the king to speak of the 
arrangements he made for the water-supply, which was 
of the utmost importance, not only for his parks and 
plantations, but also for the city in general. The water 
of the Khosr, an important stream flowing through 
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Nineveh, had taken a low level for a considerable time, 
and “ among the kings my fathers no one coniines them, 
and they flow into the Tigris”, he adds, using the 
present tense to give greater vividness to the narrative. 
To increase the sources of supply, therefore, he dug and 
caused a watercourse to be carried from the borders of 
the city of Kisiru, through height and lowland, and 
made the water available for the district of Nineveh, 
conducting it among those orchards by means of irrigation- 
channels. For the purpose of arranging the work and 
seeing for himself, he made a journey to a place called 
Bit-remame, at the foot of Musri, a mountain, and 
ascending to the city of Elmuna-(pnnA, with some 
difficulty, found wells above the cities ^flr-Istar, ^ibaniba, 
and Sulu. The springs of these he enlarged, and turned 
^nto a reservoir. Difficult mountains and steep places 
were cut through with pickaxes, and the outflow was 
directed to the land around Nineveh. ‘‘ I strengthened 
their channels like the heaping up of the hills,” the king 
says, '' I placed those waters within them — according to 
the plan I added them to the waters of the Husur 
(Khosr) for ever.” With these, apparently, he watered 
all the people’s orchards, and in winter a thousand 
cornfields above and below the city. 

To stop the force of the current the king created 
a swamp, and planted reeds and rushes within it, and 
let loose there wild-fowl, wild-swine (lit. swune of the 
reeds), and some kind of forest-animal, possibly deer. 
In accordance with the word of the god (of the place), 
the vines, all the fruit-trees, the sirc^ti-trees, and the 
herbs, throve considerably more than in the homeland; 
the cypress, palm, and all the trees flourished, and pro- 
duced shoots plentifully. The reed plantations prospered, 
the birds of heaven and the wild-fowl of distant places 
built their nests, and the wild-swine and forest-creatures 
spread abroad their young. The trees useful for building, 
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which grew on the spot, he used in the construction of 
his palaces. The trees bearing wool they stripped, and 
beat out for garments. 

The completion of the work upon tlie palace was 
marked by a great festival, worthy of such a king, 
who, whatever may have been his conduct with regard 
to other nations, was at least mindful of the welfare 
of his own people. The gods and goddesses of Assyria 
were assembled in the palace, and victims in great 
number were sacrificed, and there the great king offered 
his gifts. There was oil from the sirdit-tvees (which 
must therefore have been the olive, or something similar), 
with produce f]*om the plantations more than in the 
lands whence the trees therein came. At the dedication 
of the palace, he says, he saturated the heads of the 
people of his land, probably with the oil of those trees,, 
and he filled their bodies with wine and mead. The 
inscription ends with the usual exhortation to those 
‘'among the kings his sons” who should come after: — 

" For after days, among the kings my sons, whose 
name Assur shall call for the shepherding of land and 
people — when this wall grows old and decays, let him 
renew its ruin, let him find the inscriptions written 
with my name and anoint them with oil ; let him 
sacrifice a victim, and restore them to their place. Assur 
and I star will hear his prayers.” 

After a double-ruled line comes the date — 

“ Month Ab, eponymy of Ilu - itti - ia, governor of 
Damascus.” 

A duplicate text gives another date, containing the 
day of the month (8th, 18th, or 28th), in the eponymy 
of . . . -usur, probably Nabfl-bSl-usur, governor of a place 
ending in . . . -nunna. This official was eponym for the 
preceding year, so that the inscription was written in 
the year 696 b.c., and the cylinder itself a year later, 
namely, 695. 
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How many modern rulers could say that they have 
done as much for the capital of their country as 
Sennacherib claims to have done for Nineveh ? He 
probably did not do it with liis own money, but he 
saw to the work, and seemingly superintended it. The 
labour, too, was cheap, for it was that of the men 
captured in his wars, and tells, as only too commonly 
in those barbarous days, of the inilictioii of unspeakable 
liardship and misery on many of those unfortunate men, 
as may be judged from the representations of tln^ task- 
masters over them, who, it is clear, were not sparing 
of the whip. We see the winged bulls, of colossal 
dimensions, sometimcis lying down on the sledges (which 
are in tlie form of a boat or Assyruixi ship), sometimes 
standing up, carefully propped so as to prevent breakage, 
being dragged and forced forward, upon rollers, by means 
of ropes and enormous levers. In the background are 
the soldiers of the guard, and behind them extensive 
wooded hills. In other sculptured pictures, howciver, it 
is apparently the pleasure-grounds of the palace which 
M^e see, with a background showing an avenue of trees, 
alternately tall and short, on the banks of the river, 
wliereon are b(>ats, and men riding astride on inflated 
skins. At what is apparently yet another stage of the 
journey, we see the great king himself in his hand- 
cha-riot superintending the work. The background con- 
sists of reeds and rushes, wherein are deer and a wild 
sow with a litter of young. One of the slabs copied 
by Layard he describes as ''Obelisk or stone in boat’'. 
This is apparently floating in the water, and being 
dragged by long rows of labourers, who tug at the ropes 
attached to it. Many of them are naked, and all seem to 
be toiling in the water. The ropes attached to the boat- 
like sledges or rafts are excessively long, and even in the 
incomplete state of the slabs as Layard saw them, thirty- 
six men to each may be counted. The great pioneer of 
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Assyriological exploration gives an excellent drawing of 
a winged bull and winged human figure from one of the 
gates in the old wall of Nineveh, showing how veiy 
excellent the work of Sennacherib’s stone-carvers was. 
It is said that some of these sculptures have of late years 
been destroyed, and if this be the case it is an irreparable 
loss. Fortunately, we have Layard’s drawings of this and 
other monuments, but though really excellent they are 
but a poor substitute for the colossal originals. 

When this paper was read before the Society some 
interesting points were raised in the discussion, and it 
has been thought that it would be useful to refer to the 
following among them : — 

The size of Nineveh. — According to George Smith, the 
west face of the wall is over 2J miles, the north about 
miles, the east about miles, and the south rather 
more than half a mile. The inscriptions seem not to 
recognize any extension of the city outside the walls, 
except that portion which was called R^bit Ninua, which 
probably means the extension of Nineveh ”, and is 
identified with the Biblical Rehoboth-Ii’. As an explana- 
tion of the expression in Jonah that it was an exceedingly 
great city of tliree days journey, it has been suggested 
that we should include Nimroud on the south and 
Khorsabad on the north, a distance of about 30 miles, 
which, at a speed of about 10 miles a day, would take 
three days to traverse. For further details, see Murray s 
Illustrated Bible- Dictionary, pp. 599-604. 

The currency used in Assyria. — To all appearance, the 
Assyrians had no coinage, but used pieces of gold and 
silver of the weights required, and perhaps marked with 
their value. Coined money seems to appear only in the 
reign of Cambyses, and is referred to on tablets from 
Babylon. Unless Sennacherib confuses the two processes 
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of casting and striking (which ’s not likely), the pieces of 
precious metal used as a medium of exchange were cast. 

WcTe the winged bulla a Hitlite design ? — As far as we 
know, the winged bulls were wholly Assyro-Babylonian — 
it was only their arrangement as the decorations of the 
gates which was of Hittite origin, and if this be the 
correct explanation it is confirmed by I'ecent discoveries 
(see Garstang in the Annals of Archwology and 
Anthropology, December, 1908, pis. xl, xli). It is to be 
noted, however, that Assur-nasir-apli, king of Assyria 
885 B.C., also placed winged lions or bulls at the entrances 
of his palace. 

The Arameans. — These people probably settled first in 
the Aramean states, the .positions o^‘ which are well 
known (Aram Naharaim, Aram Zobah, et(^), and only 
migrated to Babylonia at a comparatively late dat(i. They 
spoke several slightly -varying dialects, that of Sam’alla 
(Zenjirli) being one of the most interesting. 
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BUDDHIST NOTES 

THE “ FIVE POINTS OF MAHADEVA AND THE 
KATHAVATTHU 

By Louis de la vallee poussin. 

"Y^HILE preparing an article on Buddhist Councils for 
Hastings' Encyclopcedm of Reliyion and Ethics^ 
I came to . identify the so-called Five Points ’ of Maha- 
ddva with some “heretical" tenets of the Kathavatthu* 
If I am right in this identitication, and I believe I am, 
the fact cannot be without importance, for it establishes 
a link, hitherto wanting, between the Cingalese tradition 
ef the Third Council and the Northern traditions con- 
cerning councils and the origin of the Mahasamghikas. 
I do not intend to draw the conclusions that can be 
derived therefrom, namely, as concerns the redaction 
of the Kathavatthu : this book, one of the richest of 
Buddhist antiquity, has not yet been studied enough, and 
its interpretation is be^^^et with many difficulties. Careful 
comparison with “ Northern " documents on sects would 
prove very useful, and, to say the truth, much help will 
be derived from the forthcoming translation of the Katha- 
vatthu itself. 

. 'What I shall try to do is (1) to “ situate " the problem, 
and in doing so I shall refer to the excellent article of 
Mr. V. A. Smith : “ Identity of Piyadasi with AiSoka 
Maurya, and some connected Problems” (JEAS., 
p. 827) (2) to show that the author (?) of the 

^ The ytle is somewhat misleading ; therefore Professor R. O. Franke 
Buddhist Councils at Rajagaha and Vesali”: JPTS., 1908) and 
myself Buddhist Councils”; Muaion and Indian Antiquary^ 1908) 
may be excus^ for having ignored Mr. V. A. Smith*s origina and 
persuasive views. 

JEAS. 1910. 
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Kathavatthu lias dealt with the “ Five Points styled 
** Mahadeva’s Points 

I 

]. According to Bhavya (Nikayabhedavibhanga - 
vyakliyana),^ there is a tradition — which we know from 
elsewhere to be a tradition of the Sainmitiyas ^ — that 
a council was held at Pataliputra, 137 A.B., under the 
kings Jfanda and Mahapadma.® The controversy seems 
to have been concerned with the Five Points [of Maha- 
deVa]; and to have resulted in the Mahasamghikas' schism. 

2. Again, according to the same Bhavya, professing to 
follow the Sthaviras’ tradition, a council was held at 
Pataliputra, 160 a.b., under Dharinasoka, on some contro- 
verted points {vivadavasfAi), and resulted in the Malia- 
samghikas’ schism. 

3. According toVasumitra(Samayabhedoparacanacakra)jj'^ 
a council at Pataliputra, 100 A.B., under A^oka, on the 
Five Points [of Mahadeva] : Mahasamghikas' schism. The 
same tradition a 2 yud Yuan-Chwang (Beal, i, p. 150), who 
knows Mahadeva by name, but does not allude to the 
Five Points. 

To sum up, several traditions indicate that there was 
a council concerning the Five Points, and that this contro- 
versy was the origin of the Mahasanighika sect. 

Concerning Mahadeva — 

1. Bhavya mentions two originators of the Five Points. 
We may summarize his narrative as follows : In the 

^ See Rockhill, Life of Buddhi^ j>p. 181 fl‘. I have used the “red” 
edition of Tandjur, Mdo, vol. xc. 

® Mahjugho^ahasavajra’s Siddlianta, the treatise quoted by Wassilieff, 
p. 260 (287), fol. ISS** of my copy, a precious gift of M. de StcherbatskoL 

3 See V. A. Smith, JRAS., 1901, p. 851. The Tibetjln hqs “King 
Nanda aiid Mahapadma”; but the remarks of Rockhill, Lifi^ p. 186, 
note, do not seem conclusive. 

See Wassilieff, p. 223 (245) ff. 

* In the words of Mahjugho^ahasavajra ; RockhilPs translation seems 
to be inaccurate. On Mahadeva, , see Professor Rhys Davids, JRAS., 
1892, p. 9. 
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year 137 after the Nir>rana, at the epoch of the kings 
Nanda and Mahapadma, in Pataliputra, Mara the wicked, 
(under the name) ‘ Bhadra * (bzan-j)o), wearing the cloth 
of a monk, exhibited manifold miracles, and owing to the 
Five Points created a great division of the Church . . V; 
[These Points are part of the doctrine of the Maha-*'; 
samghikas.^ For, later,], from a branch of the Gokulikas, 
the sthavira named Caitika. This inan^ an ascetic named 
Mahadeva, became a monk, resided on the mountain 
‘ where is a caitya ’, and professing the [Five] Points of 
the Mahasamghikas, created the sect named Caitika.” 

2. More details in Taranatha (pp. 41 =51), w’hciHj occurs 
Mahadeva as the originator of the Five Points ; 

3. And in Yuan-Chwang (Beal, i, p. 117). See Watters 
(i, p. 267), who refers to the xVbhidharmamahavibhasa- 
.sastra. Mahadeva, a parricide, a matricide, an arhatcide, 
committed schism with equal success and perversity. Ho 
defeated his adversaries in the council and established his 
doctrine in Pataliputra ; while the orthodox (500 arhats), 
embarked in , rotten bciats on the Ganges, wore going to 
Kasmir by aerial ways. 

4. Whether, as pointed out by Watters, our schismatic 
has something to do with the Mahadeva of Buddhaghosa, 
a saint and a missionary (Samantapasadika, Pali Vinaya, 
iii, p. 316) — whether he is merely an incarnation of Siva, 
as suspected by Professor JCern — we confess we do not 
know. It is safer to believe that tliere was a schismatic 
Mahadeva. 

II 

Concerning the tenets of Mahadeva, we possess, from 
Pali and Tibetan sources, short formulas” or points 
{gzhi^vastu), which are very like some other ‘"aphorisms” 
of Buddhist antiqui*^ ; for instance^ the “ points ” of the 

^ “In den chinesischen Mernoiren Tschu-san-thsang-ki heisat es sogar 
dass die Anhanger Mahadeva’s sich Mah&sarpghikas benannb hatten ” 
(Wassilieff, apw^ Taranj&tha, j). 293). 
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Council of Vai^ali and the rules of the Pratimoksa as 
given in tlie 3Ia]iavyutpatti. These formulas may be the 
actual words of the schismatic (or the schismatics), the 

phrases ” or “ idioms ” into which the sectarian tenets 
were embodied. 

We possess also some more explicit documents, Pali, 
Tibetan, and Chinese, which seem to be commentaries 
or rather glosses on the points Tliese commentaries 
do not always agree, and there are also discrepancies in 
the wording of the “ points ” themselves. 

Let us begin with the sources which explicitly refer 
to Mahadeva — sources to be compared with the Pali 
docuinents wliich profess to refer to the Third Council ; 
and to make the reading easier, let us begin with two 
documents en langacje claivy two Chinese commentaries ” 
on the “ points 

1. According to the Abhidharmamahavibhasa^astra, the 
five tenets of Mahadeva, as translated by Watters,^ are — 

(1) “An arhat may commit a sin under unconscious 
temptation.” 

(2) “ One may be an arhat and not know it.” 

(8) “An arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine.” 

(4) “ One cannot attain arhatship without the aid of 
a teacher.” 

(5) “The 'noble ways’ may begin with a shout, that 
is, one meditating seriously on religion may make such 
exclamation as ' How sad ! ’ and by so doing attain 
progress towards perfection.” 

2. According to Palladius ^ — 

(1) “ Obwohl die Arhants siindlos sind, giebt es solche, 
welche sich Schwachen zu Schulden kornmen lassen.” 

^ Nanjio, No. 1263, a commentary on Jnanapra»tliana (see Takakusu, 
JPTS., 1905, p. 129). See Watters, I, p. 267. 

2 Arbeiten der Pehinger Mismtif ii, p. 122, quoted apud Taranatha, 
p. 293. As appears from (4), the source of Palladius is not the source 
of Watters. 
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(2) “ Ein Arhant kann sicli auch nicht als Arhant 
anerkennen, obwohl er in der That ein solcher ist.” 

(3) Der Arhant kann Zweifel und Missverstandnisse 
haben.” 

(4) '' Der Arhant kann sich von seiner Wurde dui’ch 
Versicherungen anderer uberzeugen.” 

(5) Die Stiinme (die Ausrufungen) kann als Htilfs- 
mittel bei der Vervollung dienen/* 

3. According to Vasurnitra ^ — 

(1) “ Gzhan-gyis ne-bar-bsgrub-pa.” 

(2) Mi ^es-pa/’ 

(3) » Som-rli/’ 

(4) Gzhan-gyi rnam -par-spy od -pa ’’ 

(5) “ Lam sgra-libyin-pa dan Ix^as-pa/' 

4. According to Bhavya (fol. 179*^) and to Taranatha 
\p. 41. 20-52)— 2 

(1) “ Gzhan-la Ian gdab-pa.’’ 

(2) Mi ses-pa.” 

(3) ‘‘ Yid gnis-pa.” 

(4) ‘‘ Yons-su b[r]tag-pa.’' 

(5) Bdag-fiid gso-bar byed-pa ni lam yin-te.” 

5. According to Viiiitadeva — 

(3, 2, 1) “ Sorn-ni dan mi ses-pa yod-de bstan dgos-so.*' 

• ^ See Wassilieft’, p. 223 (245) ff. The Points are quoted — (1) As the 
origin of the Mahasaipghikavs’ schism ; (2) as adhered to by the Maha- 
saipghikas : “In the Arhats, there is gzhan-yyU . , . 2 and 3 

wanting ; (3) as adhered to by the Bahui5rutlyas and the Haimavatas. 

® The Points are quoted by Bhavya (see Rockhill, Life, pi). 181 ff.) 
(1) as the origin of the schism ; (2) as adhered to by the Ekavyavaharikas 
(with variants, a. dgra-hcom-pa-maim hyan gzhan-dag-gis hsfan-pa hsgruh- 
par hyed-do . . . e. sdug-hmal spoii-haUi lam yod-do) ; (3) on the 
Bahu^rutiyas : dgradKom-pa-rmmsda gzhan-gyis iie-har-hstan-pa bsgnth- 
palio . yan-dag-par hsgrags-pahi lam yah yod-do . mham-par bzhag-pa-la 
yah-dag-par hgng-pa-la (?) yod,-do ; (4) the “ Parvasthaviras deny the 
Five Points ; the first one = dgra-hcom-pa-rwims-la gzhan-gyi[8] ston-Hh 
hsgruh-pa ni \imd-do\. 

^ Nikayabhedopadesana nama satpgraha (?), fol. 188* (Tandjur, Mdo, 
xc) — doctrine of the Lokottaravadins. 
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(4) “ Hbras-bu-la gzhan-gyi brda-sprod dgos-so.” 

(5) “ Sdug-bsrial smos-siii sdug-bsiial tshig-tu brjod-pas 
lam skye-bar ligyur-ro.’* 

6. Maliadeva, according to Taranatha (p. 41. 14-51), 
first 2 )roclaiined his heresy in the following stanza : — 

'' Lha-rnams rna-rig-pa-yis bslus 
lam ni sgra-yi rgynn-las byuii 
the-tlisom can-rnains gzhan-gyis hjug 
hdi ni saris-rgyas bstan-pa yin.'' ^ 

It will be seen tliat the lieretical tenets in the Katha- 
vatthu, ii, 1-5 (6),^ agree with the Tibetan and Chinese 
“ points ”, sometimes in meaning, sometimes in wording, 
sometimes in both. 

Firnt Point . — The reading of Vasumitra may be trans-^ 
lated [arhatah^ parena npaharah. ''hdra is doubtful ; 
sgrub is one of the words which cannot be safely 
'' transposed ” into Sanskrit ; one has the equivalents : 
sadh, yam, arj, anu^^ui, vidha, upapad, Jiar, This last 
{miion-par bsgruh-pa = ahliinirhdra) is far from being 
the most common, and I only claim for provisional 
acceptance of the translation parena npahdra. 

If it turns out to be right, we have to recognize here 
Kathavatthu, aWti arahato parupaltdro ti. 

The reading of Bhavya and Taranatha is translated 
by Schiefner “ der Antwort ”, by Rockhill, “ answer to 
anotlier,” or ‘‘ advice to another ”. But our Lexx. give 
the equivalence lan-hdehs-pa = visarjayati = (1) ‘'answer 
questions, so the Pali viaajjeti ” (Divyavadana, p. 162. 20, 
and Index), (2) to emit, to create,” etc. There is, 
therefore, a curious analogy between Bhavya's lesson 

^ See below, p. 421. 

- These figures refer to the sections in Kath&vatthuppakarana (PTS., 
1894-7) ; the Atthakatha ( JPTS. , 1889) differs, 2, 3, and 4 forming § 2. 
The reader will, of course, compare Professor Rhys Davids* article, 
“ Schools of Buddhist Belief,’* JRAS., 1893. 
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and another reading of the Kathavatthu, [asuci suklca] 
visatthi = msrsti} 

From the other variants apud Bhavya, it follows that 
there has not been unanimity in the exegesis of this Point, 
which is made by several additions to “ clearly ” refer to 
the teaching necessary to an arhat (as heretics say).‘‘^ To 
say the truth, the Pali interpretation is far from being 
conclusive. 

* * * 

The Tibetan wording of the Po»nt is clear : 

mi ses-pa = ajndna'm. The Kathavatthu has atthi 
arahato anndnam ti ” (ii, 2). 

But the meaning cannot be as easily ascertained. With 
what sort of ignorance are w'e concerned ? It liappens 
that an arhat is ignorant of the names of men or women, 
^of herbs and trees, of the direction of a road (ii, 2, 22~3).^ 
But according to the orthodox author of the Pali treatise, 
an arhat is not unaware of [his posscissing] the fruits of 
Srotaapatti ... of arhatsliip.^ Compare the translation 

^ Kathavatthu: “Atthi arahato asucisukkaviHatthIti ” (ii, 1, ]) . . . 
“ Hand a hi Marakayika devata arahato asucisukkavisatthim upasairi- 
Ijaranti ” (ii, 1, 3) . . . “Atthi aralmto parupaharo ti” (ii, 1, 23). In 
the words of Professor Rhys Davids, “Can an araliat be guilty (un- 
wittingly and through the action of Mara) of indecency ? ” Succubus 
deities are here intended. The Kathavatthu denies, against the Seliyas 
(comm.), the possibility of such an event, and refers to a formal assertion — 
too formal ! — of Buddha himself (ii, 1, 21) ; it admits parOpahdra in this 
sense only that “others” {pare) may “take away” {vpammhareyyim) 
the robe of an arahat, etc. (ii, 1, 23). 

- Addition (?) of hstan-pa and 8fot)-sm (see p. 417, n. 2: Arhantah 
parair (or parena) deiit&h mdhyanfi). 

^ Compare Milinda, pp. 2h6-7 (Rhys Davids’ translation, ii, p. 100). 
Ignorance concerning such trivial matters even in a Buddha, see the 
rather heretical assertion, JR AS., 1894, p. 372, n. 2. 

One may refer to Professor Rhys Davids’ excellent article on Arhat 
in Hastings Encyclopadiat I, p. 774 (quoting Majjhiraa, III, p. 100 ; see 
also Ahguttara, V, pp. 155, 162), and to the delicious Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists (Sisters), PTS., 1909. The history of Ananda clearly shows 
that a clever man is well aware of his spiritual deficiencies (Culla, xi, 1, 6), 
but it may be said that Ananda is not an ordinary “ ordinary man ” 
{i^rthagjana) (Anguttara, I, p. 225). 
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of Watters and Palladius, Last, not least, the ignorance 
may be the ignorance of the Law. 

« « « « « 

Third Point — The Hom-ni of Vasumitra is IcdnJcm] 
the yid-gnin of Bhavya, etc., is vhnati {mati-dvayam). 
The Kathav^attliu has atthi arahato Icahklwb ti (ii, 3, 1), 
aWd arahato vhnaUfi (ii, 1, 5). 

Doubt can be understood as bearing on the names of 
men, women, etc. (ii, 8, 21), on arhatship : ‘‘ Am I an 
arhat f ’’ (ii, 3, 22). But there is a third “ edge ” to the 
problem : “ Does an arhat have any doubt on the Teacher, 
the Law, the Congregation, the rule, the past, the future, 
the past and the future, the things produced by dependent- 
origination ? (ii, 1, 5). Thus understand Watters, 
Palladius, and possibly Vinitadeva too, for his Lokottara- 
vadins seem to say : As there are ignorance and doubt, 
in the arhat, teaching is necessary.” ^ 

« « ♦ 4|e 

Fourth Point — We have now some reasons to suppose 
that the Mahadeva's Fourth Point will be found in Katha- 
vatthu, ii, 4 : atthi arahato paravitdrand ti. 

Vasumitra's larhatah] parody a(?) vicdrah Ccaranam)(?) 
and Bhavya’s paridntana (or parlhm) are not clear by 
themselves ; but Vinitadeva’s gloss agrees with the original 
Pali commentary. It may be translated : phale paravyd- 
karamprayqjanam = “ Another must say [to the arhat] 
that he has acquired the fruit Thus Palladius and 
Kathavattliu, ii, 4, 22 : “ Do others teach an arhat that 
he has obtained the fruit of Srotaapatti ... of arhat- 
ship” ( ■ • • sotapattiphalo/rri pare vitdreyyum . . . ). 
Wassilietf quotes an instance to support the affirmative 
(heretical) answer ; in the Mahisasakas’ Vinaya, the heroes 
6f the Vai^alfs Council, Eevata and Sarvakama, ask 

^ Above, p. .417, under 5. 

^ Vyakaroti is the phrase used in Pali for ‘‘ declaring ” one’s spiritual 
progress {ariitd) ( Ahguttara, V, p. ,155, etc. ). 
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one another whether they are arhats or not {ad Taranatha, 
p. 293). 

But Watters has : '' One cannot obtain arhatsliip without 
the help of another ; ” and vitdram seems to be under- 
stood as meaning leading over bringing across ” in 
Kathavatthu, ii, 4, 1 ff. : “ Is an arhat to be led by 
another, dependent on another, etc. 

To sum up, there are three possible translsijtions of the 
“ Points ” 2-4, namely, (1) an arhat may be ignorant of 
the names of men . . . ; he has doubts on such matters 
. . . ; he learns them from others ; (2) an arhat may be 
unaware of his arhatship ; he doubts whether he is an 
arhat ; he gets certitude from the asseveration of another ; 
{3) being ignorant and subject to doubt, an arhat ought 
to receive instruction. 

The last interpretation gives us probably ( '^) the original 
meaning of Mahadeva. His ^loka^ is somewhat obscure, 
but the general import seems to be a strong depreciation 
of the arhats — if arhats are really concerned : Gods 
(arhats ?) ^ are deceived (or beguiled) by ignorance ; Path 
is^ produced by the stream of voice ; who doubt, enter 
[into the Path] through others : such is the teaching of 
Buddha." 

* * * * 

Fifth Point — The Tibetan tradition shows a great 
variety of forms. 

(1) Vasumitra: mdrgo vag-udira nena sahitah (ov^abdo- 
dfratjenaj in Pali vaclbhedenaf ‘‘ Path is accompanied by 
emission of voice." That is a tenet of the Mahasaraghikas,^ 
and Vasumitra adds that they affirm : “ Suffering causes 
Path ; to say ‘ Suffering ! ’ is useful ; in order to abandon 
suffering, wisdom is of use (?)." 

^ But, again, the ‘‘crossing over” may refer to doubt: mtimuikarikha 
is a well-known phrase, see Childers. 

See above, p. 418. 

® Arhats are vimddhidems, kings eammatidems^ and gods uppafHdmiaSj 
in Vibhanga (PTS., 1904), p. 422. 

See above, p. 417, n. 1. 
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(2) Vinitadeva, instead of the “ Point ”, gives us a gloss : 

Saying ‘ Suffering ! pronouncing ‘ Suffering ! Path is 

born.” Compare Watters and Palladius. 

(3) Bhavya is obscure, and, I may say, troublesome. 
It is difficult to guess what is meant by Rockhill’s 

restoration of the self ” or Schiefner’s “ Wiederherstellung 
der Selbstheit ”, and how such ‘‘ restoration ” may be said 
to be the '' Path ”. The Sanskrit rendering seems to be 
something like atmapomimm inarcjah. Gso-ba = pus, 

to feed,” ^ may be connected with the dlidra of the Pali 
tradition dyJikhdlidro maygavgam, for one of the meanings 
of diidra is “ food ” ; but hdag-nid {dtman) cannot be an 
equivalent of duhkha, which we want in this place (?). 

(4) The following tenet of the Lokottaravadins (apud 
Vasumitra), samdhito pi vdcam hJidsate,^ “ one speaks 
even in trance, during samddhi or saiimpatti,'' is not 
reckoned as one of the Points ”, but, as it will be seen 
from the Pali sources, it is not here without interest. 

(5) The Mahasamghikas seem to maintain the contrary. 
They say, concerning Buddha : neiy (ndstUy) api na 
vadati nitymu samdhitatvdt = '‘he does not say even 
‘ no for he is always concentrated 

The Katliavatthu deals (ii, C) with the dukkhdhdra- 
kathd, “ problem concerning the exclamation ‘ Suffering ! ’ ” 
and (ii, 5) with the vacibhedakathd, “ problem concerning 
voice-bursting-out.” 

Aharati, “ to tell, to relate ; ” therefore dhdra, “ namings 
pronouncing ; ” at least, the author understands the 
heretical tenet, dukkhdhdro maggaiigam maggaparyd- 
pannam, as meaning " the phrase ' suffering ! ' is a limb 

^ A\m cikits, “to cure.” 

“ Mftam-par bzhag-pa yaii tshig smrabo.” 

^ “Med ces kyan mi gsuns te rtag-tu miiam-par bzhag-pa nid-kyi 
phyir.” On that doctrine of the “silence of Bhagavat”, see JR AS., 
1902, April, p, 374, and my Bonddhisme (1909), p. 253. 
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of the Path “ Not bo ! ” answers the Pali orthodox ; 
“whosoever says ‘suffering!' {ye k^ci dukkhan tl vdcam 
bhdsanti) does not cultivate or produce the Path {inaggaiit 
hhdventi)!' ^ Compare Vinitadeva, Watters, and Palladius. 

Emission of voice is not possible during dhyanas ; such 
is the import of Kathavatthu, ii, 5 : namapannassa atthi 
V(tcibhedo ti. Compare the opinion of the Lokottaravadins 
and the Mahasamghikas. 

We opine that, as a matter of fact, Katl^avatthu, ii, 
1-5 (6), forms the Pali counterpart of tlie Northern 
Mahildeva’s “Points”. Whetlier these tenets — tour con- 
cerning Arhatsliip, one concerning Samadhi or Path — are 
riglitly styled Mahadeva s, whether the}/ were the leading 
motive of the Mahasamghika schism, is an altogether 
different (question. Again, one may maintain that this 
slrongly tied group of poii\ts seems to be en place, as 
geologists say, in the Northern tradition, whilst it looks 
in the Pali ti'eatise like a bloc errailqne. But wo said 
at the beginning that we should abstain from concluding. 
There are so many “ points ” in the Kathavatthu that any 
judgment on his value as a Tissan work would appear 
presumptuous. As has been well said by M. A. Foucher, 
Indian history is too often “ un exei-cicc de philologie 
a Fusage des indianistes avec des regies du jeu connues 
des seuls inities 

‘ The exclamation “ Hnfferiug 1” does not always imjdy the notion of 
the Noble Truth of siiffering ; in the same way, one may realize the 
notion “space {dkdiia) is infinite” without being a saint. On the 
importance of such exclamations, see Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
Psychology, p. 71, note. Compare Kathavatthu, ix, 9 ; xi, 4 ; xviii, 8. 

Compare JRAS., 1909, p. 577, n. 1. 
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MAHISHAMANDALA AND MAHISHHATI 

Bv J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Rbtd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

rilHE Dipavaihsa tells us (8. 1, 2) that : — “ The far-seeing^ 
Moggaliputta, having by supernatural viigion beheld 
the establishment of the [Buddhist] doctrine in the future 
in the border-land, sent out the Theras Majjhantika and 
others, each with four (companions), to establish the 
doctrine in the border-land for the enlightenment of 
sentient beings.’' And it tells us in verse 5 that the 
Thera Mahadeva was thus sent to the Mabisa country, 
Mahisarattha, = Mahisharashtra. The Mahavaihsa, in its 
account of the same matter, calls this territory (12. 8, 
29) Maliisamanclala, = Mahisharnandala. BuddhaghOsha, 
dealing with the missions in his Samanta-Pasadika,^ 
i(uotes a verse, very similar to that of the Dipavaihsa, 
which mentions it as rattharh Mahisam, but uses in his 
own prose the forms Mahisakamandala and Mahimsaka® ; 
in the latter case, with the insertion of a nasal in 
a manner which is not uncommon in Pali. And this 
last form is also found in the Jataka and its commentary.^ 
We adopt the form Mahisharnandala, because it is the one 
which, in its Pali shape, has been habitually used by 
other writers. 

Some comments must be made on the passage in the 
Dipavaihsa thus cited : — 

(1) The sending out of the missions took place just 
after the Third Council. The Dipavaihsa, 7. 37, 44, places 
this Council 236 years after the death of Buddha. The 
Mahavaihsa, 5. 280, places it in the seventeenth year of 
A4oka. Both authorities, and Buddhaghosha, agree that 

' See the Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 3. 314 ff. 

2 Ed. EausboU, 1. 356 ; 6. 146, 162, 337. 
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it lasted for nine months. And the Maliavarhsa adds 
(12. 2) Unit the missions were sent out in the month 
Karttika. W(i understand the Dipavaihsa as referring 
to the end of the Council, and tlie Maliavaihsa to the 
coinriioncement of it. And we thus gather that the 
Council began about tlie middles of January, n.c. 247, 
and ended about the middle of October, and that the 
arrangements for despatching the missions were made 
befdre 6 November.^ 

(2) The Dipavaihsa, BuddhaghOsha, and the Maliavaihsa 
all agree that the Council was convened and the missions 
were sent out by the great priest Moggaliputta-Tissa ; 
not by A^dka, as is asserted by lax writers.'-^ 

(3) The name of the place or territory to which the 
Thera Rakkhita was sent is not stated by the Dipavaihsa ; 
unless, in verse 6, we may amend velia>m7)t ahhhnggant- 
vami, '' having risen into the air (so as to travel through 
it) into Vanavdsam abhhdgantvdnu or ""gitntvd, having 
gone to Vanavasa ” ; or unless vehdsi^ is a corrupt reading 
of some name (?Verata) for which Yanaviisa was after- 
wards substituted. This name is supplied as Vanavasi by 
BuddhaghOsha, and as Vanavasa by the Mahavaiiisa. 

(4) The words Avhich we have rendered by ‘‘ in the 
border-land ” are paehchantamhi in verse 1 and pack- 
chante in verse 2 : in both cases the locative singular. 
Professor Oldenberg has rendered them by, nsspectively, 
“in the neighbouring countries’" and “in foreign countries”. 
In deviating from his choice of words, we have been guided 
by the point that the term pachchanta, = pratyanta, 

' bordering on, adjacent or contiguous to, skirting is 
practically the same with that which we have in the 
expression packekantimd janapadd, presented in, e.g., the 
Vinayapitaka, Mahavagga, 5. 13. 12, in defining the limits 

^ See my table in this Journal, 1909. 27. 

2 See, fully, my remarks in this Journal, 1908. 493. 

® Monier- Williams : and compare Childers. 
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of the Buddhist Madhyadesa or Middle Country, and 
appropriately translated there by “ border countries 
In the accounts of the missions, the Mahavarhsa has pack- 
chantesu : Buddhaghosha has pmluihantimem janapddeau. 

(5) Altogether nine missions were sent out. The name 
of one of the territories is (as we have said) appari^ntly 
wanting in the Dipavamsa. And another territory, called 
Gandhara by it, is called Kasmira - and - Gandhara by 
Buddhaghosha and the Mahavaiiisa. Otlierwise, however, 
the three accounts all agree. The order in which the 
missions are named is the same in all three. And in 
the terms of the Maliavaiiisa (ed. Geiger, 12. S-8) the 
full list of the territories is: — 

1, Kasmira and Gandhara. 5, Maharattlia. 

‘2, Mahisamanclala. 6, Yonaloka. 

8, Vanavasa. 7, Himavanta[)adesaka. 

• 4, Aparantaka. 8, Suvaimabhiimi. 

9, Laiikadipa, i.e. Ceylon. 

Now, No. 9, Ceylon, is distinctly not a border -land 
of any Indian Middle Country. But it was hardly 
I)ossible to avoid including the mission to Ceylon along 
with the otliers. Though, however, that Wtas the most 
important of all the missions, it is mentioned last ; which 
tends to exclude it from the same category with the 
others. We therefore separate the other territories from 
Ceylon, and consider how far they come under the 
definition of border-lands; that is, of countries more or 
less adjacent to the Buddhist Middle Country, 

* We easily recognize what may fairly be called border- 
lands of that country in No. 1, Kashmir and Gandhara, 
the latter being, « roughly, the modern Peshawar and 
Rawal Pindi Districts ; in No. 4, Apartota, ‘ the w^estern 
ends the Kohkan, with (we hold) also northern (Jujarat, 
Kathiawad, Cutch (Kachchh), and Sind ; in No. 5, 

^ For translations of this passage see SBE., 17. 38, and this Journal, 
1904. 84. Regarding the impossible dimensions assigned to the country 
in other works, see my remarks in this Journal, 1907. 653» note 3. 
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Maharashtra, the Dekkan ; in No. 6, YonalOka, ‘ the region 
of the Yavanas taken as meaning the Greek settlements 
in the Panjab and its western neighbourhood;^ and in 
No. *7, the Himalayan region. 

There remain Nos. 2, 3, and 8. As regards No. 8, the 
case seems fairly clear. Suvannabhuiin, = Suvarnabhumi, 

‘ the gold -land is understood by the Burmese to be what 
is also called by them Ramaiihadr\sa : namely, Lower 
Burma between tlie rivers Sittaung and Salwin, with also 
parts of Pegu and Moulmein.^ And it has been generally 
believed, until recently, that that territory is really the 
Suvarnabhumi to which the mission was sent.‘^ This 
belief, however, is now abandoned, in view of the position, 
which appears to be well established, that the earliest 
Burmese Buddhism was Mahayanist, and reached Burma 
from China and only in the fourth century a.d.^ We 
would supplement that by suggesting that the real Suvarna- 
bhumi is the country in Bengal which is mentioned by 
Hiuen-tsiang as Ka-lo-na-su-£a-]a-*na, = Karnasuvarna ; 
or else the country along the river Son (Hona), also known 
as Hiranyavaha, ‘ the gold-bearer 

No. 3, Vanavasa, can hardly be regarded as a border- 
land if it really means, as is usually supposed, the territory 
that belonged to Banawasi in North Kanara. That 
understanding, however, is open to question, in view of 

^ For a map of the Ramaiiha country see Ind. Anf., 22. 328. m 

^ It has also been understood to be the (Golden Kherson6s6 oi Irolemy : 
see, e.g., Ltd. Ant., 13. 372. 

® See Taw Sein Ko in Ind. Ant. 1906. 212, and Report on Archseologidp. 
Work in Burma, 1905-6. 8. 

This change of view, of course, does not in any way impeach the 
credit of the Ceylonese chronicles: quite the reverse. .The supposed 
fact of an introduction of Buddhism into Burma in the time of A45ka 
does not rest on either them or the Samanta-PasMika ; it rests entirely 
on the mistaken identification of the Suvarnabhfimi mentioned by them ; 
they do not say anything to locate that country in Burma. 

The Burmese have taken over the names of many Indian countries 
and places. Notably, in addition to a Suvarnabhumi they claim a 
VanavasI, an Aparantaka, a Maharattha, and even a Mahiihsakamandala. 





the point that Vaijayanti seems better established than 
Vanavasi as the more ancient name of Banawasi. But 
we must set this detail aside for future consideration. 

That No. 2, Mahishamandala, was a border-land, we 
propose to show now. 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India says that the Mahisha- 
raandala, thus mentioned as one of tlie territories to which 
Moggaliputta-Tissa despatched his Buddhist missions, is 
the modern Mysore.^ And this has curtainly been the 
belief for a long time past. We do not know exactly with 
whom it originated. Tumour, in 18J17 entered Mahisha- 
niandala as ‘'one of the ancient divisions of India, not 
identified ” : ^ and in 1854 Cunningham said “ this country 
is not known: it may be Mahes^\ara, on the Narbada”.® 
(Jri the other hand, Wilson, at some time before I860, 
explained the Slahishakas of the Mahabharata as “the 
people of Mysore”.* And the identiheation of Maliisha- 
maiidala with Mysoi’c was presented in 1874 as an 
established point, needing no citation of authority, by 
the editor of the Indian Antiquary (3. 273) It would 
seem, thei-efore, that the belief is based on something 
which was advanced conjecturally between 1854 and 
1860, and was gradually converted into a supposed 
certainty in a not infrequent manner. And the identi- 
fication is given as a certainty in two other recent works 
which^are intended, like the Imperial Gazetteer, to be 
ajjthoritative guides. It i^ asserted by Mr. Vincent Smith 
in his Asolm (2nd ed., 1909), p. 44 ; where, by the way, 
the first component of the name is shown in the mistaken 
form mahlsay * lord of the earth And, to the extent 
that Mahishamandala means, not the whole of the Mysore 


1 Vol. 18 (1908), pp. 162, 169, 253, 261. 

2 Mahdrjoa'iiaoy index and glossary, 16. 

® Bhilm 'Topes, 117. 

' ^ Vishnu-Pur&na, translation, 2. 178, note 6. 

JRA8. 1910. ^28 



ritoiy, but “ the country round [the city] Mysore ”, it 
presented on p. 14 of Mr. Rice’s Mysore and Coorg from 
>the Inscriptions, which book, “ published for Government” 
m 1909, puts forward (we regret to have to say), as sober 
history for the period before A.D. 750, much fabulous 
matter which has no basis except in spurious records 
dating from the tenth century and onwards, in late 
chronicles which display great ignorance of the real facts 

B lf^early times, and in legends which we cannot even 
gnify by calling them traditions. 

Support of the views thus expressed has been found 
in the fact that we have two A4oka edicts engraved on 
rocks at Siddapura, Brahmagiri, and Jattihga-Rame4vara 
in the Chitaldroog District of Mysore : it being also 
asserted, on the same basis, that Mysore was included 
in the Maurya empire. That, however, has nothing to 
do with the case. We cannot here elaborate the history 
of what is now the Chitaldroog District : but the following 
brief statement may be made. It was only about AJ). 950 
that the Chitaldroog territorj^ first passed into the hands 
of any ruler who held also the southern of Mysore, 
where the modern name-giving capital is. It subsequently, 
developed into a separate petty; state, under Poligars : 
and it was only in A.D. 1779 that it was annexed to the 
territory of the present riikrs of Mysore.^ It was certainly 
foreign territory as regards the dominions of A4oka and 
his line.^ And there is every reason for believing that 
Isila, the ancient town at which there resided the officiajls 
to whom the edicts in question were transmitted from 
Suvarnagiri in Magadha, and in the neighbourhood of 
^ whicfi they were published on the rocks by them, was 
at that time, and probably for many centuries afterwards, 
a subdivisional town of the great kingdom of Vanavasi, 

^ See the Imperial Gazetteer, 10. 291 ; and compare Mr. Rice’s Mysore 
1897), 2. 500-4. ^ ' 

^ See, folly, my remarks in this Journal, 1909. 997. 



or more strictly Vaijayanti: it was at any rate not 
any territory bearing the name Mysore ; no such territory 
existed then. Further, according to our own view, the 
first of these two edicts embodies the dying speech of 
Afioka, and they were framed some twenty years after 
the Council and the sending out of the missions: while, 
according to another view, these two edicts were framed 
in the thirteenth year of A^oka, four or five years befora 
the Council, and were probably the very first of his 
proclamations. From either point of view, these edicts' 
have no connexion with either the Council or the 
sending out of the missions : except that we believe 
tliat Isila was selected as one of the places to which 
the last words of Atoka should be communicated, because 
a Buddhist settlement had been established there as a 
^;e8ult of one or another of the missions sent into the- 
territory v;^on the south of the Narbada. 

« « ♦ ♦ « 

In looking into this belief that the Mahishamandala 
of the Buddhist books is Mysore or some part thereof, 
the first points that suggest themselves for consideration 
are : — To what date can we carry back the existence of 
the name Maisuru, Maisur (the original of the anglicized 
Mysore), in its present or any previous form ? And what 
can be the coni^ion, if there is any, between that name 
and Mahishamandala or any such appellation ? 

An inscription at Nandigunda in the Nanjangud taJuka 
of the Mysore District,^ dated in A.D, 1021, mentions, 
a territorial division named the Maysunnad ”, and places 
in it Nandigunda itself, which is about twelve miles 
south-east from the city of Mysore. And the spurious 

^ Epi. Cam,, 3 (Mysore). Nj. 134. The text in roman characters 
^ives to the name which I quote the form Mayasun-nad ; the translation 
gives Maysur-nad ; and the text in Kanarese characters gives Maysun- ; 
nad. As the Kanarese texts are the bases of what is published in the. 
volumes of the Epigraphia Camatka, 1 adopt the last form. 
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record on the Tanjore plates,^ wliich purports to have 
been framed in A.u. 248 but was fabricated not earlier 
than the tenth century, claims to convey a village, situated 
in the “ Maisuiifirlu seventy”, named Orokodu, which is 
shown by the full details given in the record to be 
the 'Wurcode* of the Indian Atlas sheet No. (>() (1828) 
and the ‘ Varkod ’ of tlio quarter-sheet No. 00, S.W. (1802), 
about seven miles east-by-south from Mysore. These two 
igl^rds locate the territorial division thus mentioned. The 
second of them marks it as a group of seventy villages. 
As wo know that any such group usually included a 
leading town or village^ bearing tlio same ]iame with the 
group itself and as the Kanarese woi-d for ' village, town 
is nr, vrn, we may ventun^ to assume tliat the two naiiu^s 
thus presented are carehissly written foi-ms of Maysur-nad 
and Maisur-nad : especially because in tliis gi-oiq) of seventy 
villagers we certainly have the original of the present 
Mysore taluka, one of the subdivisions of the Mysore 
District/^ and because an inscription, which is attributed 
to about A.D. 990, at Kuj)pehalu in the Kadur District,^ 
appears to mention, among the witnesses to the grant 
registered by it, “ the (officials of the) Maysur-nad seventy”, 
with reference to probably the same group of villages. 
And we may thus carry back the existence of the name 
Mysore in the form Maysur, and of the city Mysore as 
a village bearing its present name, to tliS& tenth century. 
But that is all that we can do.^ And it is sufficiently 

^ lud. Ant., S. 212: and sec my list of spurious records in id., 30 
(1901). 21 Oj No. 10. Spurious records, though mostly valueless for 
chronologictal purposes, are frequently of considerable use from the 
geographical and other miscellaneous ]>oints of view. 

* That the Mysore taluka now includes one hundred and fifty towns 
and villages, is of course immaterial. The numbers in the territorial 
divisions of India have been altered and are still altered from time to 
time ; for improved administrative purposes, as well as because of new 
villages growing up, and old ones becoming deserted. 

® Epi. Cam., 6 (Kadur). Kd. 9. 

^ Pending the issue of a proper index to the volumes of the Epigraph^ 
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obvious that tlie place was then nothing but a small one, 
which had not given its name tf» even the area which 
makes up the present Mysore Jdistrict, and was (juite 
incapable of providing an appellation for th(j entire 
territory in which it was situated. This position is borne 
out by every other consideration ; even apart from the 
point that no remaiiis or otlier tokens of antiquity are 
found there, which indicates plainly that we have not 
even the case of an ancient city sinking into insignificance 
and tlien rising agaiii.^ 

Tlie territory now known as Jfysorc', and tlic district 
now known as the Mysore District, owe their appellations 
simply to the accident that the village Mysore has 
developed into a modern capital. Tlie Mysore territory 
is composed of provinces and districts which in ancient 
times liad their own quite di tie rent names. In the north 
it includes part of a province known as the Nolambavadi 

32.000, and part of the VanavasI kingdom generally 
known in later times as the Banavase 12,000. Tlie rest 
of it consists mostly of districts and provinces such 
as the Knva]rila 300, tlie Edetore 1000, the Pfmad or 
Punnad 0000, tlie Gahga 6000, and the Koiigalnad 8000, 
whicli were massed under one name as the Gahgavadi 

96.000, meaning '' the territory of the Gahgas comprising 

Carnafii'fi, it is not j)riic'tical to use them exlianstively. Rut the above- 
mentioned three records give the only references that I have been able 
to find for the Maysfir or MaisCir seventy, and the earliest instances of 
the existence of the name ; and Mr. Rice himself does not claim to have 
done more ; see, e.g., his Mysore (1897), 2. 280 : — “ Wo find Maisu-niwl 
or Maisur-nad mentioned in inscriptions of the 11th and 12th centuries.” 

A group of villages known as the Mayse-nad appears to be mentioned 
in an inscription of a.d. 1130, and irj another which is referred to about 
A.D. 1200: Epi Cam., 5 (Hassan). Bi. 17; Hn. 139. And the same 
seems to be mentioned as the Maise-nad in inscriptions of a.d. 1117 and 
1174 : ibid., Bl. 58, 59, 71. But that is marked by the records as a 
different group, close to Belfir in the B6lur taluka of the Hassan District. 

^ Compare Mr. Rice's remarks in Mysore. (1897), 2. 280, 281 : — “The 
present town of Mysore cannot perhaps boast of much antiquity . . . 
Here a fort was either constructed or repaired in the year 1524. ” 
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(according to tradition or conventional acceptation) 96,000 
• cities, towns, and villages The city Mysore is situated 
in the southern part of tlie ancient Gahgavadi country, 
the connected authentic history of which, as established 
by the inscriptions, dates from closely about A.D. 750, 
when tliere arose a Gauga prince, Sivamara I, whose 
descendants ruled till about a.d. 1000.- The first mcnti(^ii 
of the 96,000 province is found in the inscription of 'the 
‘first year of tin', rule of Si*Jpurusha-l\Iuttarasa, son of 
Hivainara I,'** which speaks of “ all the subjects of the 
96,000”, apparently as witin'ssc's to the act recorded in 
it. The earliest known instance of the use of the full 
appellation “ Gahgavadi 06,000 ’ seems to be found in 
an inscription of Ereyappa, of ilu) period about A.D. OOS 
to 938,^ which descrilx's that princt‘ as “governing the 
Gahgavadi 96,000 as a united whole (lit., in the shade 
of one umbreda).” And it nnnained in use, even when 
the Gangas had passed away, until a(; least A.D. 1200. 
For the Gahga pei’iod, the only n‘Cognizable capitals are, 
as Mr. Rice has told us,’’ KoJar and Talakad. And dui’ing 
that period, and for six centuries after it, no mention 
of the name Mysori' in any form, and no allusion to the 
place, can ])e found, except as state<l on pp. 431-2 above. 


‘ could be elcjirer than the ])mof that this is the meaning of 

tliobe nuiuerical designations : yet Air. Uicc in Jus recent jiublieatioii 
has repeated proiiiineiit ly an old mistake in asserting (p. 174) that the 
numher.s denote the revenue values ; and the mistake has found its way, 
from his }>revious wiitings, into the lin])eiial (hi/.etteer, 10. 21)1, note 2. 
1 shall ho}>e to give a separate note on this matter. 

Tliere were, indeed, (hiiigas in Mysore before \.i>. 7.70, in the sixth 
and pci haps even the fifth century. But no authtMiiic details are known 
about them. 

3 At Talakad, Epi. Cam., 8 (Mysore). TN. 1. 

* At Begiir, Epi. Cam., 9 (Bangalore). Bn. 8.3 : previously edited by 
me in Epi. I ml., 6. 48. The Aladiva]a inscription, Epi. Cam., 10 (Kolar). 
Kl. 79, is probably also ot the time of Ereyappa : if, however, it might 
really be referred to Kanavikrama, then the full expression is carried 
back to about a.d. 810 to 840. 

® Mysore and Coory from the hiscripfions, p. 29. 
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After the period marked by the Nandigiinda and 
Kuppehalu inscriptions and the record on the Tanjore 
plates, the town Mysore commences to figure only in 
connexion with its present rulers, who trace their line 
back to a certain Hire-Bettada-Chamaraja to whom the 
date of A.D. 1513-52 is assigned.^ Their ancestors first 
came to the front in the person of Raja-Wodeyar, who in 
1610 overcame the Vijayauagara viceroy, and. established 
Jiimself at Seringapataiu. They appear to have been 
members of a local family residing at ''lysore. And the 
inscriptions describe them in the simplest terms as 
belonging to the Atr^ya gotra, the Ai^valayana siitra, and 
the Rig Veda ^akha.*- But, as tliey rose to increased 
prominence, they required, like othe,r great families of 
Southern India, a Puranic pedigree connecting them with 
either the Solar or the Lunar Race. The latter was 
chosen. And the account deviKsed for them says that 
some members of the line of Yadu in the Lunar Race 
went from Dvaraka (in Kathiawad) to the Karnata 
country to visit their family-god Narayana at Yadugiri, 
— Melukotc in the Seringapatam taluka, Mysore District, 
about twenty -five miles north of Mysore ; and, seenng the 
land to be a beauteous one, they settled at jVlysore, 
protecting the people, and doing service to the goddess 
who guarded the city and whom they adopted as their 
own deity. In their line tliere seems to have been born 
a Chainaraja ; then a sou of him, also named Chriinaraja ; 
and then his son, tlie Hire-Bettada-Chamaraja mentioned 
above. He, it is said, had three sons, amongst v.diom he 

^ See the table in Mr. Rice’s Mymre and Goory from the T iiacriptionA^ 
p. 126. 

See, e.g., a copperplate recortl of a.d. 1614 from Melukote, Epi. 
Cam., 3 (Mysore). Sr. 157. 

® See, e.g., records of a.d. 1647 at MattigSdu, Epi. Cam., 5 (Hassan). 
Ag. 64 ; of 1662 at Halagere, vol. 12 (Tumkur). Kg. .37 ; of 1675 at 
Ohamarajnagar, vol. 4 (Mysore). Ch. 92 ; and of 1686 at Seringapatam 
vol. 3 (Mysore). Sr. 14. And compare Mr. Rice’s book, p. 124 if. 
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divided his principality while he was still alive. Two of 
them died without male issue. And so the whole went 
to the remaining son, Bol-Chamaraja, to whom he had 
given Mysore itself. The family thus commenced ruling 
at Mysore. As has been said above, in A.I). 1(>10 Raja- 
Wotleyar made a stej) in advance, and ostablish(*d himself 
at Seringcipatam. Fn>iii 17()0 to 1799 the family was 
tinder the domination of Haidar Ali and Tipfi Sultan. 

t , on the defeat and d(*ath of the last-mentioned, the 
diGovernment placed Mummadi-Krislinaraja- Wodeyar 
e throne, and the court was removed back to Mysore, 
which has continued to be the <lynastic capital. 

TIui name ^lysore figures freely in the epi- 

graphic records of this period; especially m the standing 
expression “(so-and-so; of My^ord^*: with reference' to the 
place of origin, which was us('d even when Sc'ringapatam 
was the capital: for instance, 2f(tisrir(( Clul nidnljif- 
Vodrffuru in a ri'cord of A.i). and Malusara 

Kri^hH(ir<lj(i~ Vo(l(')j(/r - nntrft in one of 1717.- In 
Kanarese prose ])assages it is found in the various forms 
of MahiiSfir oi Mahisur (\.i). 1G14), Mayisur (l()2o), 

Maisur (L()33), and IMahisapura In Sanskrit 

versi's it is found as Mahishapur (a.d. I0:i9), Mahishi and 
Mahishipuravara (1()47), Mahishanagara (1()()2), Mahisiira 
(l()()3), Mahisha])urL (IGGG), Milhishapura (LGTo), and 
Mahisurapura (1979) ; but we do not trace any use of the 
name Mahisliiiiati, to Avhich we shall come fartlier on. 
And the goddess, whose shrine appears to be on the 

^ At Tiilakfid, Ept. Oiru., 3 (Mysore). TN. 13. 

2 At Bolaiu, Epi. (\trrt., T) (flassair). JU. 29. 

1 can, oi course, only (piotc flic ioniis as tlioy arc ^iven in the texts 
in roman and Jvanarese ehai’a<*tors in tlie volumes of the Epigraphid 
Carnattca ; and the readings do not always match each other. 1 have 
preferred, as a rule, to iollow the Kanarese texts, because th€‘y are the 
bases of the others. For the icason stated in a previous note (the 
absence of a proper index), 1 cannot guarantee that I have exhausted all 
the forms : L give only each lorm, and the earliest instance of it, that 
1 have detected. 
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Ch§*mun4ibetta hill close on the south-east of the city of 
Mysore, is mentioned as Mahishasnramardini in a record 
of A.D. 1639,^ and Mahishasuramardini-Bettada-Chamun- 
de^vari-Amma in one of 1073 she is to be regarded 
as a local form of Chanda, Chamunda, Durga, as the 
destroyer of the butfalo-headed demon Mahishasura/'* We 
note the occurrence of the expression Mahism*a sarhfitlidiia, 
'‘the Mysore State*’, in an inscription of a.d.. 18o2,^ and 
perhaps of Maisdra mriisihuna in one cf 1072-73.® But 
we do not find any indication of th(i nane Mysore in ^iny 
form, Kanarese or Sanskrit, having been used to denote 
either the whole territory or even that portion of it which 
is now the Mysore District: the apidication of the; name 
in this way seems to be of purely modern and/)lfieial 
origin. 

* * ¥tt « « 

In view of all the facts set out above, it must be clear 
that any such appellation as Maliishamandala to denote 
the Mysore territory or even the country round tiie city 
Myspre itself — (iissuming that such a term has ever been 
used at all in that sense, of which there is no evidence)— 
could only have come into existence after A.l). KiOO, when 
the occasion arose, in devising the Puranie genealogy, to 
Sariskritize the vernacular name, of a place rising to 
importance, which presented a certain adai)tability.^ But 

^ At (JiijjiganaliaUi, Cam., li (Mysore). Nj. 108. 

At Birasandra, Epi. Cam., 12 (Tuiiikur). Tp. ]06. 

^ The inscriptions do not seem to show how Yadav.-is who had come 
into Mysore to visit tlicir family-god Narayana hcicjiino Suivas with 
Durga as their tutelary deity: and the “tradition” re}>otled hy 
Mr. Rice (his latest book, p. 125) does not furnish any clear explanation. 

* At Belagfidu, Epi. Cam., 5 (Hassan). Mj. 40. 

® At Manchanahalli, Exn. Cam., 3 (Mysore). Ml. 60. 

® The suggestion {Epi. Ind., 4. 58., note 2) that Mysore is mentioiiefl 
as Mahishavishaya in the inscription A. of a.d. 945 at Sfilotgi in the 
Indi taluka, Bijapur District, cannot bo accepted. This “ Mahisha 
district” is certainly to be located somewhere not ver^’ far from WalOtgi ; 
and the village Kanchana-MuduvOl or Kanchina-Muduvolal, which the 
record places in it, is perhaps the modern * Kanchinal’ in the Iiall taluka. 
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we can hardly avoid noticing, before we go f a^her, twQ*1 
observatioiiR attached by Mr. Rice to his asse,^j.|^jQn tha 4 ^^ 
the Mahishamandala of the Buddhist books is tl countr^^ 
round tlie city Mysore. 

He has said in tlie first place — “Mysore, Cp^^^ly 
Maisiini, derives its name from mahisha, Sanf^^j^^W^r 
buffalo, reduced in Prakrit to mahim and in Kanj.j^jj^ja to 
maisa, and rinVy Kannada for town or country the 

2Joint we must observe that the Kanarese Hr, Hr 
(iroes certainly mean ' village, town but never ' country ’. ‘-2 
■ Jtir the rest, does the word inamt really exist in 
Kanarese ' It may perhai)s be assumed to exist, because 
Kittel’s Kannada- Ij^nglish Dictionary, though not giving it, 
does give nt^dsi, from the Sabdainanidarpana (thirteenth 
century), as the t<iAhhava-Gov\*\ii)tioi\ of th(‘, feminiiKs 
mahiAiJ. But no instance is adduced of the actual use 


of ev(;n DvufiL And th(\ facts set out above make it 
plain that th(‘ Sanskritized forms of the name Mysore 
were based on tlie form Maisur, instead of the reverse 
being the case. We do not liolit^ve that th(^ namc^even 
means ‘ buffalo- villager ’ : the Kanaivsij people have their 
own words, Ixond, ‘ a male buflalo and ‘ a female 

buffalo’, and would naturally havi‘ used one or other of 
them to form any jdace-name comiectt^l #ith the idea of 
buffalo’, and would have given itft'Konanur or Emmeyur. 
We may suggest that the name may just jiossibly be 
connected with the Kanarese Diej/, meyuA^o graze*, 
ineyLm, ‘ to cause to graze’. But we. do not j^ut forward 
even that with any confidence. W(^ jirefer to take this 
name, just as we have to take so many others, as one for 
which no certain origin can now b() found. 

Mr. Rice has further said (loc. cit.) : — “ Mahisa-mandala 


^ Mi/f<orc and Coor^j from tlm Inscriptioni^ (1909), p. 14, note 1. From 
an earlier writing by him, this derivation is given in the Imperial 
(Gazetteer, 18. 101. 

® Mr. Rice seems to have been thinking of the Sanskrit urn, * wide, 
broad whence we have urrl^ ‘ the earth 
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appears in the Tamil form JJrumai nadu in Mamulanar's 
Aganan^m, which is of the st‘Cond century.” Here, 
several^oints arise. In the first place, it does not seem 
correct ^ ascribe the Agananuru to Mamulanar, and to 
assigl^ second century : we are told elsewhere 

that the "Agananuru is an anthology on erotic subjects, 
consisting of stanzas composed ])y al)out a hundred and 
sixty poets (of whom Mamula^r is one), and that it 
was compiled by Uruttirasani^S^ unotii* the auspices of 
a Pandya king named Ugrapperuv.iludi:^ and an indication 
has been given to us that it cannot be placed before the 
close of the eighth century. Secondly, in view of the 
inference whid^j^^ plainly intended, we should like to 
know exac^^^ what Mamfilanar has said about the 
Erumai-nadti, and why his * buttalo-disti ict ’ is supposed 
.to be Mysore : but the vague reference that is given 
hardly helps us to find the passage. Thirdly, if the name 
Enunai-nadu ever existed as an established numii of 
Mysore, it is strange that it is not found so used in any 
of the Tamil historical poems ])ublished in the Indian 
Antiquary] nor in any of the numerous Tamil inscriptions 
which exist in Mysore and havt* been published in the 
Epigraphia Carnatica ; nor in any of the Tamil inscrip- 
tions from other parts which mention the ChO]a compiest 
of Mysore ; the term used in the latter is always Ganga- 
padi, = Gangavadi. But we may bo sure of one or other 
of two things. Either Mamulanar's Erumai-nadu is to 
be located somewhere in the Madi-as Presidency, where 
erumai is a not infrequent first component of place-names 
in the Coimbatore, Madura, Tinnovelly, Tanjore, Salem, 
North Arcot, and Chingleput Districts.’^ Or else, in view 

^ See M. Seshagiri Sastri’s Report on a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil 
MSS. for the year 1893-4, No. 2, p. 131. 

^ The Village Postal Directory of the Madras Circle (1893) shows, 
under e and y, eighteen such names, and is suggestive of there being also 
others, not correctly spelt there. And, judged by maps, this compilation 
is not exhaustive. 
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of the particular nature of the Agananuru, it denotes the 
territory with which we shall now proceed to identify the 
country in wliich we are interested. 

^ * m * * 

'J'lie Maliisliamandala to which Mo^galiputta-TisKsa sent 
one of his Buddhist missions is distinctly not the modern 
Mysore territory or any pai't thorciof. As our first step 
to its real identiiicatlon,^we tak(^ the first component of 
its name as denoting, not the idea of ‘ buffalo but a i)oop]e 
whose name is found in tlie vai-ious forms of Maliisha,’^ 
Mahishaka,- Mahisliaka,^ and Mahishika.*^ The passage 
in the Bhishmaparvan of the Mahabharata classes the 
Mahishakas as dakshindh; andtjic Markancleya- 

Puraua calls them dakshindpatha - vdsinah c this means 
that they dwelt anywhere on the south of either the 
Vindhya range or the river Narbada, wliichever is taken 
as the dividing-line between Noi*tliern and Southern 
India: it docs not mean tljat we must look for tliem in 
the extreme soutli. And we may note liere that the 
Vislinu-rurana, in its account of the various liells and the 
' people who go to them, mentions, amongst those who are 
doomed to the Rudhirandha, certain persons to whoiri it 
applies the term mdhishiica : here tlie commentary explains 
that a wife who dispenses her favours at random is termed 
mahish'l, ‘ a female buffalo and a liusbaud who condones 
such conduct is styled mdhislnhi:* 

We will not venture to decide whether the Mahishas, 
Mahishakas, Maliishakas, Mahishikas, derived their name 
from being special breeders of buffaloes, or from a laxity 

^ Brihab-Saiiiliita, 9. 10 : Harivaih4a, 782. 

- Brihat'Saiiilnta, 17. 26. 

•' Mahabharata, e.g., 6 (Bhlshina). § 9. 366 : Vishiiu-Puraiia, book 4, 
chap. 24 (Bombay text, 1866, p. 42a) : Markantleya-Purana (Bibl. Ind.), 
chaj). 57, verso 46. 

*■ Matsya-Purana (Calcutta, 1876), chap. 113, verse 47 ; text in the 
Ananda^rama series, 114. 47. ’ ‘ 

® Book 2, chap. 6 : Bombay text (1866), p. 14/>. 
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Df morals which led them to connive at free-love on tin/ 
part of their wives. But, taking the word as the name of 
3b people, we locate the Mahishamandala, '■ the territory of 
the Mahishas ”, by recognizing as its capital a city 
Mahishmati, which was of considerable antiquity and 
repute.^ 

This city is mentioned by Patanjali in his comments on 
Varttikas 10 and 15 under Panini, 1. 20, where he 
Introduces it in illustrating a use of the. causal to indicate 
something remarkable: — “Sotting out Trom Ujjayini. he 
makes sunrise (sees the sun rise) at Mahishmati ” : he thus 
indicates that the distance between the two jdaces was 
ippreciable, but could, as a special feat, be co\er(‘d between 
sunset and sunrise. It is mentioned as Mahissati in 
inscriptions at Safichi, in which visitors to the Stupas 
are described (in somewhat misspelt terms) as coming 
from Maliisatl, Mahasati, Mahisati.^ And it was still 
flourishing in the thirteenth century : the inscription on 
the Mandhata plates of the Parainara king Devapala * tells 
us that in A.n. 1225, when lie made the grant recorded in 
it, he was staying at Mahishmati, and (we may add) that 
he made the grant after bathing in the Narbada- 

Some references to this city in the Mahabharata are as 
follows: — In 2 (Sabha). § 80. 1124-03, we are told that 
the Pan (lava prince Sahadeva, in the course of his tour to 
subjugate the countries of the south (dakshina) for 
Yudhishthira, went to Mahishmati, and there fought and 
conquered king Nila: and a story is introduced (1130-43) 
narrating how the god Agni had conferred on the women 
of the city the boon of being allowed to behave just as 

^ From mahisha we have mahishmati ‘possessing buffaloes’. The 
name Mahishmati is explained by the St. Petersburg Dictionary as being 
the feminine of mahishinata from mahishmat. There are indications that 
in some of the passages presenting the name Mahishako, etc. , there are 
various readings which give shm instead of sh in the third syllable. 

* Epi, Ind.i 2. 109, No. Ill ; 389 f., Nos. 313, 314, 317. 

* Epi, Ind.i 9. 108, 
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they might like.^ In 13 (AnuiSasana). § 2. 89, Da^asva^ 
one of the hundred sons of Ikshvaku son of Manu, is 
mentioned as a king of Mahishmati. And in the same 
book, § 152. 7187, we are told that the thousand-armed 
Kartavirya, tlie Haihaya, reigned over the whole earth at 
Mahishmati.2 

Tlie city is also mentioned in the Harivaihi^a. We are 
there told in one place (1846-7) that it was founded by 
king Mahishmat, the heir {(Idyada) of Sahanja who was 
descended from Yadu through Haihaya:® but in another 
passage that the founder of it was king Muchukunda. 
This last-mentioned person is there treated as a son of 
Yadu : but elsewhere in the same work (711-14, 6464) he 
is mentioned as a son of Mandhatri.^ 

« « « 4^ Kt 

Regarding the identity of this city Mahishmati tlicre 
have been for a long time two views.*'’' One is tliat it is 
Mysore. This had its origin in a conjecture put forward 
by Wilson in 1822 in tlie Calcntfa Annual lieyister!^ It 
has been asserted recently by Mr. Rice.^ So also the 

^ Coinj)aro the explanation, irientioned above, of the term mCihiHlnka as 
used ill the Vislinu-runina. 

In ttccoi-dance with this, certain princes in Southern India, of tlie 
11th and J2th centuries, who claimed to be of Haihaya extraction, used 
the title “lord of Mahishmati the best of towns ”, to indicate their jdace 
of origin ; sec my of the KanarMe Dinfrict^, in the Bombay 

Gazetteer, vol. i, j)art 2, j)p. 439 and note 2, 450, 451, 457, 523 ; also 
Epi. hid.^ 4. S6. 

•* On the descent compare Vishnu -Burana, translation, 4. 53 f. 

So also in the Vishnu -Puraiia, translation, 3. 208. 

® There has also been a third view, which, however, we need not 
consider; namely, that Mahishmati is ‘Mandla*, the head - quarters 
town of the Mandla District, Central Provinces : sec Sleeman in JASB. 
6 (1837). 622, and Cunningham in Ancient Ueoijrajihy^ 488. 

* See Vishnii-Puriina, translation, 2. 106, note 8. 

’ See, e.g., his Myeort (1897), 1. 280 ; 2. 280. He has said that 
Sahadeva crossed the Kaveri to reach Mahishmati. I do not find any 
mention of a Kaveri in connexion with Mahishmati in the Calcutta text 
of the epic. But, in case such a statement is really made anywhere else, 
it may be noted that the Indian Atlas shows a ‘ Cavery R. ’ flowing into 
the Narbada from the south about a mile above the place which really is 
Mahislimatl. 
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Imperial Gazetteer says (18. 261) that Mysore appears as 
Mahishmati in the Mahabharata. We need say no more 
about that, beyond making one brief remark. The Maha- 
bharata tells us that Sahadeva subjugated, next after Nila 
of Mahishmati, the king of Tripura. This place, as is well 
known, is Tewar, in the Jabalpur District, And the 
statement about Tripura should have been sufficient, for 
many years past, to prevent any repetition -of the idea 
that Mahishmati is Mysore. 

The more general view has identified Mfilushmati with 
a town named Maheshwar, on the north bank of the' 
Narbada, in the Nimar Zillah of the Indore State, which 
is shown as ‘ Mahesar * in the Indian Atlas slieet No. 37, 
N.E. (1892), in lat. 22" 10', long. 75" 38'. This identi- 
fication was stated — apparently as an already accepted 
j)oint — by Wilford in 1 807.^ And it has been last repeated 
in the Imperial Gazetteer.^ The residents themselves 
seem to believe that Maheshwar is Mahishmati ; since we 
gather from the Imperial Gazetteer that they recognize 
the Mahishmati-Maliatmya as their local Purana. And, 
though the names do not match, — Maheshwar being plainly 
Mahesvara, and having no connection with mahisha , — 
support for the view has been found in a passage in 
the Suttanipata which tells us that, when the disciples 
of Bavari, the hermit dwelling on the bank of the 
Godhavari {sic) in the neighbourhood of A]aka in the 
territory of Assaka (verse 997), journeyed to the north 
to look for Buddha, they went (verse 1011) to Patitthana 
on the east of Alaka, then to Mahissati, and then to 
IJjjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vana-Kosambi, Saketa, Savatthi, 
and so on.® This places Mahishmati between Paithan, 

^ A&iatic Besearche^^ 9. ® Vol, 17, }>. 9 ; vol. 21, p. 118. 

® Verse 1011 ends with Vana-mvlmywih\ and verse 1012 begins with 
Kommhitii chzdpi. The translation (by Fausbdll, SBE., 10. part 2, 
p. 180) says : — . . . Vedisa, Vanasavhaya, and also to Kosambi, 
Saketa, . . . ’’ Vanasavhaya means ‘ having the appellation mna 
It might of course be taken as denoting some place bearing any such 



which is the ancient Pratishthana, on the Godavari, and 
Ujjain. And Malieshwar answers well enougli to such 
a location : it is closely about 185 miles north of Paithan 
and 70 miles south of Ujjain, and is almost on the straight 
line between the two places. It has, however, been lately 
sliown that this identification is not the correct one. 

* « 

Mr. Pargiter has di*awii attention to two instructive 
statements about MahishmatL’^ One is in the Raghuvaiiisa, 
in the account of the »t:nyinhrara of Indumati. When 
the cliief portress, who introduces the various suitors, 
comes to Pratipa, king of Anupa, a descendant of the 
tliouvsand-armi'xl Kartavirya, she says (fi. 48) Be thou 
the Lakshmi on tlie lap of tliis long-armed if- tlioii 

dost wisli to see through llie windows of (his) palace) the 
Reva (Narbada), cliarming with rij)pling waters, which 
is a girdle round the hip-like ramparts of (his cily) 
Mahishinall.” As ]\Ir. PargiUu* lias obsei’ved, tliis distinctly 


name iis Vanajmni, Vaiianagara, or oven Vanjufisa: and the division of 
the verses may he addueod in support of that. Hut the whole passaj^o is 
little iiK>re tlian prose, with the addition Iiere and th(U ‘0 of suit able words 
to make it scan. And I venture to take it as speakinj^ of “IvosainbT 
which had the appellation ^hlna■^ that is ‘‘ Ivansaml)] in the Fon^st on 
the strenglli of the (jatm attaelual t/O IViinni, 4. 2. 07, wliieh ^nves the 
name Vana-Kausaml)! ; it may he menlioued that the A'a/Y/-Kausamhi of 
the Henaros text of the Kasika, 2nd edition, is a mistake ; all tlic other 
versions jiave V(IHu\ Thi‘ (jum presents, hi fact, 1 w(j names; Kausambi 
and Vana-Kausambi. But we se/Cm to be justified in taking them as 
denoting one and the same place by what Hinen-tsiang says : after his 
description of Vrayaga, he continues (Beal, Lifoj 9(1, and eomparc«S7-y//“7j/, 
1. 21U) : — “ From this, in a south-west dircetion, we enter a great forest, 
ill which we frecjiiently encounter evil beasts and wild elephants. After 
going 501) it or so, we arrive at Kiau-shang-mi.” Also, the Antagada- 
dasiio mentions Kosamhakaiiana, the Kosamlja forest” (translation by 
Barnett, p. 81), though it may not place it in the same locality. 

At the beginning of the passage in the Suttanipata, the-words are : — 
AJakasaa l^atitthanaiii purimam. Here, also, I venture to differ from 
Fausboll, who translated: — “To Patitthrina of AJaka first, then to 
Mahissati, ...” 

^ See his translation of the Markaiideya-Purana, p. 333, note :^(issued 
in 1896), and introd., p. 9 (1905). 
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Parallels to the Legends of Candrahasa 

The European literature is full of })arallels to the 
history of Candrahasa (No. 31). Not'only is it found in 
many modern collections of fairy tales, as will be seen 
later on, but it appeal's already in meiiiueval talcs and 
legends, nay, is one of the German epic talcs. As told by 
ancient chroniclers the history of the Empercr Henry III, 
of the eleventh century, is almost a copy of that of 
Candrahasa. It occurs in the GesUi Romanornm, No. 20 
(ed. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, p. 315), De inlseria et trihu- 
Jacione, and in the Golden Legend of Jacobus a Voragine, 
Latin edition by Greasse, No. 181 (not 171 as given by 
Oesterley), pp. 840-1, in the history of the Pope Pelagius. 
In the annotations to No. 20 (pp. 715-16) 0(‘sterley has 
given a long list of parallels in the mediaeval literature, 
notably in Latin and German chronicles, most of them 
identical with the list in the Kaiserchivnik (ed. H. F. 
Massman, Quedlinburg, 1854), vol. hi, pp. 1094-5, and in 
note 2, the fall bibliography, supplied by Felix Liebrecht, 
a fact not so well known as it ought to be. The history, 
then {Gesta Rum., 20), is briefly as follows : In the reign 
of the Emperor Conrad there lived a certain Count Leopold, 
who, for some reason or other, fled from the Court and 
hid himself with his wife in a hovel in the woods. By 
chance the emperor hunting there lost his way and came 
t^>^,the hovel to spend the night. The same night the 
hostess was delivered of a son. Suddenly the emperor 
heard a voice saying : “ Take, take, take.” Then again : 
‘‘ Restore, restore, restore.” A third time the voice said : 
“ Fly, fly, fly ; for the child that is now born shall become 
thy son-in-law.” The emperor, terrified, ordered in the 
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morning two of his squires to take the child forcibly away 
and to kill it. Moved by pity through its great beauty 
they placed it upon the branch of a tree, so as to save 
it from wild beasts, and killing a hare they brought its 
heart to the emperor. Soon after a duke, travelling in the 
forest, discovered the child, took it in the fold of his 
mantle, and brought it to his wife to nourish it as their 
own, and he gave it the name of Henry. The boy grew 
handsome and eloquent, and became a general favourite. 
The cmperoi*, learning of the quickness of the youth, 
desired liis foster-father to send him to Court, where he 
resided for some time, and was held in great esteem by 
many people. (Some versions of the legend then tell that 
the emperor having learned that the child was not the son 
of the Duke Henry of Suabia, but a foundling, recognized 
him to be the child whose death he had encompassed in 
consequence of the prophecy he had heard on the occasion 
of his birth ) According to the Gesta, tln^ emperor, afraid 
lest he be the child he had commanded to destroy, now 
wanted to make sure of his death. So lie wrote a letter 
with his own hand to the queen to the following purport : 

command thee on pain of death, as soon as this letter 
reaches thee, to put this young man to death.” The young 
man who was to bear this letter to the queen by chance 
passed a church, and setting himself upon a bench fell asleep. 
The letter was enclosed ^ his purse. The priest of the 
place, impelled by curios^, opened the letter and read the 
contents. Horrified, ho cunningly ei-ased the writing, and 
wrote instead : '' Give him our daughter in marriage.” 
The queen, seeing the emperor s writing and the impress 
oi^s signet, called together the princes of the empire and 
celebrated the nuptials with great pomp. The empeior 
hearing of it was first greatly afflicted, but on hearing 
afterwards all the miraculous circumstances from the 
esquires, the duke, and the priest, acquiesced in it and 
resigned himself to the dispositions of God. So he 
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confirmed the marriage, and appointed the young man 
heir to the throne. 

This mediaeval legend, or cycle of legends, agrees almost 
in every detail with the first part of the story of Candra- 
hasa. All goes well so far up to the marriage, to which 
the father is finally reconciled in the history of Hem y and 
in its numerous parallels in European chronicles. But the 
Indian story has a sequel The father, far from resigning 
himself to the inexorable destiny of fate or to the dispensa- 
tions of God, still harbours evil feeling.^ and pilots tlio final 
destruction of his son-in-law In the end he falls a \ictim 
to the very plan which he had invented for the death of 
the innocent In some modem faiiy tales we find now the 
whole story, with a similar ending, the death of the scheming 
father-in-law who would defy destiny. In each of the 
parallels it is always a foundling. The child, whose future 
greatness had been overheard by the man on the night of 
its birth, is therefore exposed by him or by the murderers 
he had hired, and is found by some one else, wlxo brings 
it up as his own child He is thereiore known as the 
Foundling I start with Naidis the Foundling’' in the 
most recent collection of tales from Macedonia (G F. 
Abbott, /? /ore, Cambridge, 1903, pp 129-34), 

After the wedding the man, whose daughter ho had mariied 
through the change of the w’^ording in the letter by the 
miiaculous intervention of an old man, instructs his wife 
to call Naidis t)y next moining early and to send him with 
another letter to the shepherds tending his flocks. In that 
letter he writes to the shepherds to cut the bearer in pieces 
and to fling him into the well The mother-in-law seeing 
him sleep sweetly m her daughter’s arms was sorry to 
wake him and went instead and woke her son, whom she 
thus sent to the doom prepared by his father for Naidis 
Hearing of it the distracted father runs after the son, but 
is too late ; he had been cut in pieces according to his 
instructions, and the body thrown into the well. Full of 
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despair he kills himself, and thus the prophecy comes true, 
the youtli becomes his lieir. 

Almost identical with this Macedonian version is the 
Greek tale No. 20 in Hahn s collection. Here, however, it 
is the father-in-law liiinself who is killed in accordance 
with the instructions he had sent through tlio young man. 
For he writes to the guardian of the vineyard to shoot the 
man who would come into the place at such and such 
a time. The young man, eager to fulfil his niastcir’s wdsh, 
runs very fast and reaches the vineyard long before the 
fatal liour. Then he lingers a little on the way back. 
The father-in-law, impatient to know what had happcn(‘d 
to the young man, wh(‘ther lu^ had at last succeeded in 
destroying him, goes to the vineyard to 1)0 kilk^d hy the 
guardian. The same occurs in the Albanian tale of the 
Foundling (Dozen, No. 1 Henfant vendu, ou la Destin(^e”). 
Here it is the pasha who overhears the pi*ophecy. After 
the marriage ho orders the smith to kill the yoTing man 
with his hammer. In this talcj it is again a son (that of 
the pasha) who is anxious to go first, and the young man 
then brings back what the pasha had wished, viz. the head 
of his own son. Finally, the pasha himself is killed, for 
he is impatient and goes first to the coachman to see 
whether his instructions have been carried out. Among 
the South Slavonian tales published by Jagic (Afehio 
/. Slav, Pltiloloffie, vol. i, etc.) Nos. 14 and oG belong to 
our cycle. Reinhold Koehler, than whom there was no 
greater authority in the comparative study of fairy tales, 
has added there a large number of })ai‘allels from the 
world’s literature. His ivmarks and references have been 
reprinted in his Kleincre Srhriften zvr Maerrltenforschnny 
(ed. Bolte, Weimar, 1898), pp. 417, 466. In the latter cycle 
of tales the young man, instead of being s(mt straight to 
be killed by means of a letter or a peculiar message, is sent 
on perilous errands, from which he is not expected to 
return safely, but he succeeds in overcoming all difficulties 
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and slays his enemies. The Rumanian parallels have been 
studied by L. Sainenu, Basmele rovi/ine (Bucurcsci, 1895), 
pp. 142-3. 

The second episode then branches off, and at an early 
period becomes an independent talc. The first, or 
Henry, cycle starts with a prophecy iit birth, or at some 
early period in the life of the youth, and finishes, as a rule, 
with his marriage ; the second cycle, which I will mention 
now as briefly as possible — though tlu‘re is nothing in it of 
‘‘predestination” and it lacks the change^! lettiT — has, none 
the less, some traits in common with the Indian story, and 
must be an old variant. It is also found in one of the 
legends of the Gesta Bomanonna among the additional ” 
tales published by Oesterh^y, but found alieadj'’ in the 
English version: the story of Fulgentiiis. The moti\o for 
sending the young man to what looks a positive di^ath, is 
envy on the part of a steward, or some other courtier, who 
wishes to get rid of his rival in the favour of the king. 
He resorts to a stratagem which is the same in most of the 
parallels. He tells the emperor that tlie youth had told 
the people that his, the king’s breath, was foul (i‘ither 
through leprosy or through some other fell disease), and 
that it was death to him to servo the cup. Then the 
emperor asks the steward first whether it is true, and on 
his denying that th(*re was anything amiss with the breath 
of the emperor he is asked how he, the emperor, miglit 
bring this thing to good proof. The steward answers : 
“ To-morrow next when he serveth the cup the young man 
will turn his face away from the emperor.” He then goes 
to the young man, and tells him that the emperor feels 
very sore on account of his stinking breath, which makes 
his drink to do him no good. Fulgentius (this is tlui name 
of the youth) asks the steward to counsel him what to 
do, and he advises him to turn his face away from the 
emperor whenever serving him with the cup. He does 
so and is turned out of Court. The emperor then decides 
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to punish 111 in, and again, upon the advice of the steward, 
orders liirn to go to the brickmakers at the emperors 
limekiln, whithor he should send the order to cast into 
tlie furnace wlioever came and asked wliether they had 
fulfilled the king’s will. Fulgentius, on his way, passing 
a chui’ch, hears the bell tolling for service. So he goes in, 
attends service, and falls into a profound sleep. Mean- 
while, the steward, impatient to know the fate of 
Fulgentius, proceeds to the limekiln, asks the fatal 
question, and is forthwith bound hand and foot and 
thrown into the furnace, just before Fulgentius arrives, 
who hears the news and is told of the command of the 
emperor. He returns, to the great surprise of the emperor, 
who, by questioning, finds out the truth, and recognizes in 
Fulgentius’ salvation divine intervention and the triumph 
of truth. To this story (No. 288) Oesterley gives a full 
parallel literature (p. 749), without noticing the connexion 
with No. 20 (and pp. 715-16). From that list it will be 
seen how widespread this version of the legend had been 
in the Middle Ages, and also that it had entered into the 
literature of fairy tales and ballads, the best known being 
Schiller’s Gang naeh dem Eisenhammer, It is also found 
in the East in the Persian Mesnewi, in the Forty Viziers 
(derman, by Bernauer), in the Somadeva, and partly also 
in some additions to the Panclui-Tantra (Bepfey, i, 321). 
To these parallels I will add now only two more, hitherto 
xinknown. They are found in Hebrew MSS. The first, 
in a MS. of the xiii-xiv cent. (Bodl. 1466, ed. Gaster, 
Excmpla of the Rabbis, No. 308, pp. 207-8) ; and the 
other in my possession, Cod. 180, No. SSa f., 100a ff. 
In the former it is a young man to whom the father leaves 
on his death -bed the wish never to pass the synagogue 
when service is held without going in and taking part 
in it. 

The young man went to Court and served as cup-bearer 
and page to the king and queen. Being favoured by 
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them he rdused the envy of the steward, who, taking 
advantage of the fact that favour was shown to him by 
the queen, told the king that she was bestowing her love 
on the young man. The king would not believe it, until 
at last he allowed himself to be persuaded, and decided 
to destroy the page. So he commanded the brickniaker • 
to throw into the limekiln the first man who would 
come to him and ask whether he had fulhlled the king’s 
command. And he ordered the young man to go early 
next morning to the limekiln. On the way ho passes 
a synagogue, and hearing the service going on, lie dis- 
mounts from his horse, goes into the synagogue, and 
tarries there until the end. The king, after waiting for 
a while, sends the steward to tlic kiln to inquire what 
has happen(id. He is thrown into the burning furnace. 
Meanwhile the young man comes to the place, and seeing 
them throwing the steward into the burning furnace ' 
remonstrates with them, but they answer : “ Such was the 
command of the king, and he (the steward) was the first 
who came.” The young man returns to the king and asks 
him why he has ordered them to burn the steward. The 
king, being greatly surprised at the turn of events, tells 
him all that the steward had spoken against him, and adds 
that he is now fully convinced of his innocence. And 
the Moralizatio”, quite in the style of the Gef^ta, is : “ Tliis 
shows how necessary and beneficial it is not to pass divine 
service.” 

The point to be noted in this variant, and in the 
subsequent, is the importance attached to the synagogue 
or church, and the Moralizatio ” that the salvation of 
the young man is due to his tarrying at that place for 
devotional purposes. This point has become obscured in 
the first cycle of legends, the Henry cycle, though a remnant 
of it is found in Henry resting in the church where the 
inquisitive priest changes the writing of the letter. The 
significance of the stopping at the church for rcdiglous 
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purposes, which is obliterated in the other variants, appears 
prominently in this second cycle of legends. It occurs also 
in the story of Maimonides, wlio is the hero of a talc found 
in my US. 130 (of the sixteenth to seventeenth century). 
He was a favourite at the Court of the King of Spain, 
and became the object of envy to the other courtiers. 
The oldest among them then decides to bring about his 
desti-uction by tlic scheme of insinuating an evil smell 
l)f the breath of tlie king, and of Maimonides, advising 
the latter to cover lus mouth with hi hand wheji 
addressing the king. Greatly incensed at this public 
insult, the king orders the baker to heat his furji;^ce and 
to throw into it the fii*st man who would ask for the 
king s message. Maimonides, of course, is sent. On his 
way to the fuinacc' Maimonid(‘s is stopped three times>^ 
to take part in a religious c('remony, pnee by being asked 
to be present at a circumcisionj^.the second time at a 
wedding, and tlu^ third time .at" a funeral. The kings 
counsellor, impatient to know of the result, reaches the 
funiaco first and is tlirown in, and Maimonides is thus saved 
by having be(‘u stoppefi on his way iji the pei-formance 
of religious duti(\s. The king then learns tlie truth, and 
he recognizes that a just punishment has overtaken the 
wicked counsellor. 

It would be easy to incr(*ase the Jiumber of ]')aralle]s ; 
they arc mostly mentioned in the books of Liebrecht, 
Koehler, and Oesterley. To this large nuinbor now the 
history of Candrahasa is a most welcome and important 
addition, for it furnishes the iriissing Indian link, and 
closes the chain. 

31. G ASTER. 

The Axtiquity of Yedic CuLTLUiE 
My paper on the Antiquity of Vodic Culture^ has 
elicited comments from various scliolars - ; may I be- 
' JRAS, ]909, pp. 721 seqq. - Ibid., pp. 1095 seqq. 
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allowed to make a few remarks on the strictures of 
Professor Oldenberg and Mr. Bc^rriedale Keith, which 
concern more directly the Sanskrit scholar ? 

According to Professor Oldenberg the Mitannian gods, 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas, are not the 
Vedic gods of those names, but Iranian gods partly 
occurring in the Avesta, partly inferred from facts 
contained in the Avesta. Ho contends that the divine 
pair, Ahura-Mithra or Mithra-Ahura, rf th^ Avesta has 
been correctly identified with Mitrs-\aiana of the Veda; 
for the Vedic Varuna is indeed the great Asura ( — Iran. 
ahurd) The Vedic Indra is concealed under Veretbrajan, 
the god of Victory in the Avesta. And to the Vedic 
pair of the two Nasatyas coiresponds in the Avesta tlie 
evil spirit Naonhaithya. Therefore Professor Oldenberg 
says in conclusion : ' I never doubted that Zarathustrianism 
was preceded by a more ancient Iranian religious system 
in which occurred a divine pair, Mitra- Varuna, a god 
Indra, a pair of two Alvins or Nasatyas.’ 

This reasoning is open to serious objections (1) A god 
Varuna is nowhere mentioned in Iranian records. We 
only know for certain that Mithra was associated with 
another great god of whose true name and functions we 
are totally ignoi\tut. From the fact that both in the Veda 
and in the Avesta there occur a coupk of gods, one of 
whom io Mitra, it does not follow that the second 
member in cither couple should also be th(' same. For 
the Sun-god may be, and has been, associated wdth 
various gods, so as to form a pair wdth any one of 
them, e.g. the Moon, the Night, the Dawn,^ etc. We 
do not know who was th<' companion of that Mitra 
who, as Professor Sayce tells us in his note, p. 1106, 
is “represented by ideographs which signify ‘the dawn- 
completer ’ (2) The Iranian god of Victory, Veretbrajan, 

corresponds to the Indian Vrtrahan ; but in Indian 
^ Of. Garuda and Aruna. 
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mythology Vrtrahan is an epithet of Indra, while in 
the A vesta Veri*tliraian and Ind 'a are two distinct 
mythological persons, a god and a demon It is just 
as likely that the Indians should have fusc^d two gods 
into one as that the Iranians should hav*^^ split one into 
two And besides the insciiption names this god “Indra” 
and not Vitralian (8) The A\esta knows but one 
Naonhaithya, a demon, not a divine pair of Nasatyas, 
thus ignoring the most ehaiMcteristic tiait of the Asvins, 
their foiming a couple. Nasatya is an epithet of the 
Assvins, tlie signification of which is unknown It may, 
for all we know^ have been also the name of an Iranian 
god wliolly unconnected witli the Indian Asvins The 
insciiption does not mention on< Nasatya but two, for 
the pluial dam most piobably stands Toi the du*il 
which is wanting in Babylonian (4) Tlie gods mentioned 
in the inscription aie identical in ioim with Yedic gods; 
there is not a tracc^ of anything peculiaily Tianian^ 
This fact goes far to piove that the religion of the 
tribe wdio import(‘d their gods into Mesoiiotamia was 
essentially the same as Vedic religion as far at least 
as concerns mythology. For the gods invoked in those 
treaties were, of course, the principal gods of that tribe. 

Now the facts discussed under Nos 1-3 prove that 
Iranian mythology, as revealed in the Avesta, bears 
some resemblance to Vedic mythology (as far as concerns 
the gods under consideration), but that, on the other 
hand, the difference is also well marked. And this is 

^ Piofessor Oldeiibeig says, p 1098, note 1 “ By deiiving these gods 

from lian rather than from India we may possibly account for the 
absence of Agni It seems probable that the prominence of Agni in 
the Veda is of Indian, not of Indo Iianian, growth ” In my opinion 
the prominence of Agni in the Veda is due to the fact that Agni 
(like Soma) was a god of the priests (in later times he is identified 
with the Biahmans), while Indra was the god of warriors or Ksattriyas. 
Therefore the absence of Agni from the Mitanman inscription is easily 
accounted for by the fac t that the Mitanman kings or their predecessors 
were warriors and not priests. 
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just what might be expected in two distinct peoples 
derived from a common stock ; w< know of no instance 
where two such peoples, each of wliicli, however, d<n"eloped 
an individual language and nationalit}, have preserved 
the same gods and attributed to them tlie same relative 
importance as in the prehistoric times wlien the two 
peoples liad not yet sepaiuied. For the causes which 
bring about linguistic and ethnical differentiation, still 
more powerfully affect the religious beliefs ^if tliu })eople 
and tlieir selection oi gods.^ 

These considerations make it liighly improbable that 
the gods invoked in tlie Mitannian inscriptions should 
be Iranian, oi*, mor(^ accurately, pioto-Iranian- gf)d.s. 
Now the obvious r(‘ason for assuming them to bt‘ Ir*anian 
is the apparently Iranian form of the names of the 
Mitannian kiiigs. But accoi'ding to Professor Sayce ^ it 
is very unlik<‘ly that the names of the Mitannian kings 
are either Indo-European or Iranian ; and this eminent 
scholar shows that th(‘ seiuning Iranian affinities of these 
names may just as well be explained from Mitannian 
and Hil|ite idioms. If he is right, there is no reason 
which could induce us to interpret as Ir*anian, gods who, 
on the face of it are Vcdic gods. 


^ Popular gods usually vary even from tribe to tribe within the same 
people unless a uniform mythology is brought about by some powerful 
factor ; as the (Ireek Pantheon was fixed by the Homeric poems, 
so the Vcdic Pantheon by the Vedic R§is. If, therefore, contrary to 
my opinion, could be proved that the pre-Zarathustnan religious 
system of the Iranians contained the principal gods of the Veda, tlien 
indeed we should have to assume that those Iranians had, at some time, 
been so wholly under the influence of Vedic culture as to adopt even the 
Vedic gods. 

2 Professor Oldenberg corrects me in ascribing to Professor Heyer the 
opinion that those gods were Arian instead of proto- Iranian. If I must 
plead guilty, I may say in my excuse that the title of his paper : “ The 
first appearance in history of the Ariana^^ and some passages, e.g. the 
one translated by Oldenberg on p. 1090, have misled not only me but also 

ther readers. 

3 JRAS, 1909, p. 1107. . 
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Professor Oldenberg thinks that even if these gods 
should, after all, turn out to be Vedic gods, their occurrence 
on Mitannian inscriptions of about 1400 n.c. will make 
no alteration in the current opinions on the age of the 
Veda ; and he objects to my declaration that the excava- 
tions at Boghazkicii “ give an entirely new aspect to the 
whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilization”. 
But their importance in this regard will be evident to 
everyone who considers that till recently the oldest 
authentic date in Indian history was tlie epocli of Buddha s 
death, and that now the oldest certain date is pushed 
back for well-nigh a thousand years. The testimony 
wliicli the Mitannian inscriptions bear to the existence 
of Vedic religion about 1400 n.C. will henceforth be the 
keystone of all speculations on the anticpiity of Indian 
civilization. 

I had contended that everybody would accept luy* 
interpretation of tlie dates brouglit forward by Mr. Tilak 
and myself in order to prove the higli anticiuity,bf Vedic 
civilization, if the latbu* could \h) proved by independent 
evidence. Mr. Berriodale Keith, liowever, is of opinion 
that the objections to my chronological arguments would 
remain in undiminished force, even if the Vedic culture 
should date from the early epoch I claim for it^ And 
in order to make his assertion good he restates the reasons’ 
of my opponents in a condensed form. Ma}’’ I, therefore, 
be allowed to give also my version of the story ? 

(1) The Vedic year began with full moon in Uttara- 
Phalguni (8 Leonis) ; our opinions are at variance about • 
the epoch denoted by this beginning of the year. I believe 
that at the time when the oldest Vedic calendar was fixed, 
the full moon in Uttara-Phalgurn occurred at the winter 
solstice; but according to Oldenberg it marked the be- 
ginning of the hot season. He places the period of t^e 
oldest Brahmanas during which the calendar may have 
been fixed at about 800 B.c. At that time the full moon 
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in question occurred, as an easy calculation shows, within 
a fortnight on either side of the 8rd February. Now 
if we place the first consti*uction of the Vedic calendar 
800 years earlier, as the Bogliazkioi inscriptions entitle us 
to do, the limits of Phfilguua full moon are shifted forward 
to the 10th January and the 7tli Feliruary. Therefore, from 
the assumptions of 01deab(‘rg, Thihaut, and others, it would 
follow that the Indians, when finst framing tlieir calendar, 
marked the beginning of the hot seufton by Ike full moon 
occurring between the \0ih January a>nd the "^th February, 
As such a proposition is quite unac( eptalile in my opinion, 
I think it preferable to interpret the saiii beginning of the 
year as marked by tlie winter soJstioo of a v^ery early 
period. For the winter solstice was also Die beginning 
of the lustrum and the first year of it in the adjusted 
calendar of the Jyotisam which at tliat time coincided 
with new moon in JVIagha (about 1100 itc.). 

I proceed to discuss two more dates which, in my 
opinion, bear testimony, to the existenc'^ of a polar star 
JfLhvuva) and the position of the Pleiades near the vernal 
equinox in the early Vc^dic age. My opponents deny that 
the alleged evidence contains a positiv'e base for clirono- 
logical inference. 

(2) The dhruva (lit. the iiiiiuovablrf one) was during the 
marriage ceremony pointed out by the husband to his 
bride as a symbol of immobility. Mr. Berriedale Keith ^ 
emphasizes the fact that the dhruva “ among Vedic texts 
appears only in the marriage ritual of the Grhya Sutras 
and in the lAte (I should say apocryphal) Upanisadic 
literature'*. But as the pointing out of the polar star as 
a part of the marriage ceremony is enjoined in all the 
principal Grhya Sutras, it was obviously a usage prevailing 
all over India and, therefore not one of recent origin.^ 

1 1.C., p. lion ^ 

^ It is misleading when Keith says (ibid.) that the “dhruva is 
admittedly an intruder in the Vedic marriage ritual Professor Winter- 
nitz, speaking of another detail of the marriage ritxial, which is of 

JBAS. 1910. 
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Now I contend that the dhrura was the polar star of the 
period in which the popular custom of showing it to the 
bride came into existence , for it is difficult to imagine 
that the Indians should ha\e wantonly named a star im- 
movable whose motion could not have escaped observation. 
It was, of coiiise, natuial for this star to retain the name 
once given it for an indefinite length of time, ev(‘n after it 
I had ceased to appear immovable ^ The opponents of my 
theory seem to suppose that the ancient Indians invented, 
as it were, a polai star, and then fixed on a star in the 
vicinity of the Pole to call it dhrum. However, the 
absence of anything like astronomical theories before 
the Puranie period makes this assumjition unacceptable, 
in my opinion 1 am convinced that it was not the priest 
who inv('nted a polar star, but that th(‘ common people, 
villageis and the like, had discov(‘ied it On this assump- 
tion I identified th(' dhritui with a Draconis, wdiich star 
was, ill 2780 bo, only six minutes distant from the Pole, 
and continued for about three or four hundred years 
before and after that time in such vicinity to the Pole 
that it may have been i*egarded as a true polar star. 
Only two more stars of sufficient magnitude approached 
the Pole : /c Di aconis and 0 Ursse Minoi is, the minimum 

unmistakably Indo Geimanic origin, points out that it is mentioned iii 
two Grhya Sutias only, and he adds the remat k that this fact should 
caution us against drawing an inference as to the absence of a popular 
custom from the absence of a testimony for it m the oldest literature. 
Daa ahtndfsche Jfochzafsrttvellj in Denkscfiriffr h ihy Ka%H(rl Ahadevnie 
dtr W^s^enschafteu iii Wieii, vol xl, p 177 

^ The phiase dhrnmsya p7acala7ia/n in Maitii Upanisad, i, 4, has been 
regarded as evidence that the motion of the iiolar star had become known 
at last But this is a mistake The shaking of Dhruva is mentioned 
among other poi tents which weie apparently supposed to occur at the 
end of a Kalpa sosanam wah(mmv&mlm, sikhaundm prapatanam, rm<- 
canam mtarajpamm We are here already m piesence of Puranic 
cosmology ; note the cords ot wmds by which the star s are fastened to 
the Dhruva, see Visnu Puiana, ii, 12, 24 For the Puranas Dhruva 
(Auttanapada) seems to be^dihe Pole, as guardian of the celestial 
bodies ; and the star near hah! is his mother Suniti or Sunita, see Visnu 
Putana, i, 12, 96. 
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polar distance of the former being 4*^ 44' in 1290 R.C., and 
of the latter O'" 28' in 1060 B.c. But neither could have 
been named “ immovable since the daily ohanges in the 
position of the one amounted to about 10 degrees, and of 
the other to about 13 degrees, and they increased as time 
drew on. These are quantities not to be overlooko<l by 
men familiar with the starred heaven, as those Indians 
must have been who told the day of the month and the 
time of the niglit by observing the asterisms. I liave 
treated elsewhere ^ at some length the astronomical sido of 
the question. My observations appeal to those who by a 
practical acquaintance with astronomy can form an adequate 
idea of their significance, and realize th*vt 10 degrees make 
a very perceptible diftercnce of position. Mr. Berric^dalc 
Keith, who says that my “ observations on this point do 
not seem convincing ”, will give me leave to doubt his 
competence as judge in astronomical matters, since on 
p. 1102 of his paper he giv^es vent to the opinion that 
a star of 3*8 magnitude is brighter thnn one of “only” 
2*0 magnitude. 

(3) The last argument from the Krttika^, or Pleiades, 
assumes that they opened the series of Naksatras as 
standing, at that time, near the vernal equinox. With 
this interpretation of that well-known fact I combined 
two testimonies from the Brahmanas : (a) in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana I, 5, 2, 6 seqq. the Naksatras are divided 
into devarmhmtraSj Krttikas down to Vi^akhe, and 
yamanakmtras, Anuradhas down to Bharani, the former 
being apparently regarded as the Northern, and the 
latter as the Southern, Naksatras; (6) in the J^atapatha- 
brahmana II, 1, 2, 3, it is said that the Krttikas do not 
deviate (cyavante) from the East,^ while the other 
Naksatras do; the meaning of this observation is that 

^ See Featgrms an Rivd, vm Roth, 1893, pp. 72 seqq. ; ZDMG., vol. xlix, 
p. 228; vol. l, p. 70. 

^ Say ana’s commentary runs thus : daJc^ruita %Utarato vd viksepavaMn 
m calanti, kirfUu niyamena kiddhaprmydm evo dyanth 
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the JCrttikas rise due east, as was the case when they 
sbo^ near tlie vernal equinox. To iny observations on 
this point, ^ which T do not think invalidated by the 
remarks of Oldenberg and Thibaut, I may add that the 
Hindus in later times did not doubt the proposed 
signilicaijce of the Krttikas’ place at the head of the 
Naksatras. For when at last they had become aware 
of the precession of the equinoxes, some astronomers 
(Surya Siddharita) assumed a Jibratory movement of 
the vernal equinox, tlie limits of wliich were 27 degrees 
in j^^^idirection from the beginning of Asvini (near 
thus including in the Jibration the Krttikas. 
Rlt. Keith considers the argument from tlie Krttikas 
also quite unconvincing, and he lays stress on “ the fact 
that in no other regard does the vernal e(|uinpx*,ai]^ear 
as important in Vcjdic literature l^ut do^^^lie 'fact 
that Widic liturgy took no cogniza^e the veri^ 
equinox preclude, its being known ( It " is further said ': 
“We do not know the origin tlie Naksatras, and 
until we do, it is hardly likely that the origin of tln^ 
place of Krttikas will be found.” If the Krttikas rose 
due east in the Vedic period — viz. if their pc^sition then 
was near the vernal (;quinox — it matters little what was 
the origin of the Naksatras. 

Whatever will be th(‘ valu(5 assigned to my chronological 
argument by the progress of research, at the jiresent I do 
not think my opponents entitled to treat it as dcfinitelj^ 
refuted. 

Hermann Jacobi. 

The Antiquity of Yedic Culture 
The importance of the question of tlie interpretation of 
the chronological data of the Vedic literature renders 
desirable a brief reply to -Professor Jacobi’s last note on 
the subject. 

^ See ZUMG., vol. xlix, pp. 220 seqq. ; voL 1, p. 72. 
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1. Professor Jacobi states that the Boghazki(5i inscrip- 
tions entitle us to pla 2 e the first construction of the Vedic 
calendar 800 years earlier (than 800 B.C.), and deduces 
thence an argument in favour of his view that the full 
moon in Uttara-Phalguiii occurred at the winter solstice 
when the oldest Vedic calendar was fixed. But th(* in- 
scriptions in question say nothing about Uttara-Phalguni 
or the Vedic calendar, and cannot, therefore, entitle us to 
make any assertion as to the date of the first construction 
of a calendar which they neither mention nor presuppa.e. 

2. Professor Jacobi is fully entitled to doubt ^ny com- 
petence as a judge in astronomical matters, but not to base 
that doubt on a misstatement of my views. 1 did not 
assert — as reference to p. 1102 of the Jourrud for 1009 
will show — that a star of 3*3 magnitude is brighter than 
one of “ only ’’ 2*0 magnitude. My argument, which was 
condensed, but I think readily intelligible to anyone 
familiar with the question, was that the star k Draconic 
might well be identified with the dhruva of the Griiya 
Sutras, and have been regarded as the Pole Star both aboui 
and for long after 1290 B.c., when it was at its minimuir] 
distance (4"" 44') from the North Pole, because its only 
probable rival, /J Ursoe Minoris, while it was only 2*0 in 
magnitude, and therefore not very greatly more con- 
spicuous than fc .Draconis,^ was never at a less polai 
(iistance than 6° 28', and thus was much less likely than 
K Draconis ever to have been chosen as the Pole Star, 
But, as I said then, I sec no reason at all for any definite 
identification of the star, but if we must have one 
K Draconis appears to me infinitely more likely than 
a Draconis. A date of the thirteenth or twelfth century b.c 
is much more likely to be found as a survival in a Grhya 
Sutra than one of the third millennium. 

3. Stress must be laid on the fact that even if we were 
to assume, in* the face of all probability, that Krttikaj 

1 Cf. also Oldenberg. ZDMG., 1, 450, 461. 
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only marked the vernal equinox, none the less the date so 
indicated would be vague in the extreme. Whitney/ 
Weber, ^ and* * Thibaut *** have shown with perfect clearness 
how utterly vague are the dates whicli can be ascribed to 
this event, or to the coincidence of new moon in Magha 
with the winter solstice in the Jj/otintt, The arguments 
of these scholars have not been refuted or apparently 
adequately considered by Professor Jacobi, though in one 
place * he appears to accept the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century B.c. as the date of the latter event, while in his 
last note the date is given at about 1100 B.c. But so long 
as their arguments stand, all speculation rests on an 
5 ,a 1 bsolutely insecure basis.*''* 

A. Bebhtedale Keith. 


Abastamba Mantra Bratimana, ii, 8, 4* 


In this verso occurs — 


priyajjt mCi devesu ku.rn 

py'iyam vid hvahvuujv kuni | 
pr i y{ (/n v isyef<u ,sri d rei^n 


prlyavh 'ma 


kuriv 11 ^, 


* JHAS., i, 310 seqq. ; Colebrooke’s Eemyx, i, 126 seqq. : OrU ntal find 
Lwgitiiffh' Stwlit'Hf ii, 380 seqq. 

- Indinche l^tudien, x, 234 seqq. 
lA., xxiv, 98 seqq. 

^ lA., xxiii, 157, where he seems to admit a possible error of teiii 
centuries in the fixing: of the vernal equinox at Krttikas ! It should bei 
noted that both Whitney ii, 383) and Thibaut (lA., xxiv, 97) 

arc prepared to accept tlie view that the presence of Krttikas at the 
equinox is merely another form of the datum of the Jyotisa ; this would 
reduce indefinitely the importance of the Krttikas theory. 

® Shamasastry’s effort {Gavdm Ayami^ j)p. 132 seqq.) to refute Whitnejl 
must be regarded as quite inadequate. The references to Baudhayan^ 
establish nothing tliat was not known before. Whitney was acquainted 
with the Bruhmaiia i*eferences to the liolding of certai?i festivals on 
certain dates, but he laid stress on the fact that there is no evidence to 
show how the Jyotisa and the sacrificial ritual were connected. It may 
be remarked that the evidence of the Jyotisa so far ks it goes is ver}*- 
unfavourable to Shamasastry’s theory of j/o as “ intercalary day ”. 
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In Hiranyahciin Orhya Sutra, i, 10, 6, inter alia the 
reading of Pada h is : priyani ma hraiimani hum. This 
is, of course, much easier, and not unnaturally Winternitz, 
in his edition,^ while accepting hrahmam as the Apastamha 
text from all his MSS. and Haradatta, regards it as either 
Prakritic or an error for brahman i 

It seems to me at once simpler and more satisfactory to 
assume that we have here a change oi construction simply, 
the dative being substituted for the locative “ of the other 
PMas. The use of the dative with priya is not common, 
but cf. RV., V, 51, 4 : priya hidraya Vdyave, where the 
dative seems most naturally to be connected with priya, 
tliough ight also be construed wit^" the preceding pari 
nicy ate, and especially Atharvaveda, xii, 2, priyaiii 
pitrbhya dtmane hrahnuibhyah knmid priyam, which 
affords a precise, and in my opinion conclusive, alignment/ 
* for the dative brahmane. The sense, of course, is different, 
but that is merely becausi^ in the one case the object is 
fliasculine, in the other neuter. 

Interchanges of case of this kind are not rare in 
Sanskrit : e.g., in Mann, iii, 84 seqq., we have : dbhyah 
kurydd devatdbkyo brahmaiio homa.m anvaham 1 1 Agnes 
Somasya eaivddau tayos caiva mmastayoh 1 vUvebhyaA 
caiva devebhyo Dhanvanlaraya eva ca 1| 85 ||. Or again, 
ibid., ii, 79, there is : mahato 'py enaso mdsdt tvacevdhir 
vimucyate | with which cf. Rdmdyana, i, 16, 14. Or in 
Manu, iv, 128, the accusative and locative of time 
alternate in the same sense. Again in RV., x, 76, 5, we 
have : diva4 cid d vo ^mavattarebhyo vihhvand cid 
dsvapastarebhyah | vdyos cid d somarabhastarebhyo ^gnet 
cid area pitnkrttarebhyah (|. It is here clear thaf 
vibhvand must have the same sense as the ablative, and 
Delbrtick’s ^ doubts as to the possibility of the use of the 

^ The Mantrapatka, i, pp. xxiv and 44. 

“ For the locative, cf. Belbriick, Syiit, Forach,, v, 120. 

® Synt, Forach,, v, 138. 
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mstrumental for the ablative in such cases cannot be 
maintained against the evidence adduced by both Pischel ^ 
and Geldner/^ so that we need not read vihhvaiiah as 
Roth suoftvested. For other examples of interchange, 
cf. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax, p. 23, and 
Oldeiiberg s note on RV., i, 55, 3 ; a good instance in 
Prakrit is tliat in Mrvchahitikd, i, 30, 9 : mvdmi-slkmi- 
lyddehim,^ which is certainly to be taken as two variant 
•'constructions with the same sense. 

A. Beuuted.vle Keith. 


Gramm xrirx l X otes 
Pkiisoxal Pronouns 

The accepted use of me and te as pm-sonal pronouns in 
Sanskrit is as dative and genitive, and it is as well to 
slow in ascribing to these forms any other signiticanet) 
without very convincing evidenc('i. 1 considin* it therefore 
desirable to analyse the proofs of other usages alleged for 
the Rdindyam by Dr. Michelson in an article in tlui 
JAOS.'" He finds me as instrumental singular in iv, 14, 
14, and in a nuinbin* of othoi* passages like me st'uias, 
iii, 7, 10; in all the latter, however, ho himself admits 
the possibility of their being genitives, and I have no 
doubt whatever that this is the case. The former case, 
however, is more important, as it is anrtam noktapurva^n 
me dram hrehre 'jn when the instrumental of 

the participle is important. But it is as simple to assume 
a double construction ; Ublctapurvam can quite correctly be 
construed cither with instrumental or genitive, and we 
have both, the gehitive being, no doubt, preferred metri 

1 Gm. (jeh Am., 1884, p. 513 ; ZDMG., xlii, 303 ; Ved. Stud., i, 309 ; 
i, 71, 215. 

® Ved. St ml., ii, 32. 

^ ZDMG., xlviii, 677, i.o. vibhvanasd by hyporsandhi. Cf. Oldeaberg, 
Rgmda-Notp.n., i, 355. 

* JAOS., xxvii, 423. 


^ XXV, 116,Reqq. 
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causa. For parallels, due to the same state of affairs,, 
cf. Mbli., iii, 54, 5 : tato Vidarhhapataye Damayantyah 
sakhljanah | nyavedayat tarn asvastlmni Davhiiyoiilm 
naresvare 1 1 when nare^vare canric^t refer to Nala as in 
Milman’s translation. The reason here for the locative 
is metrical. Or again in R , i, 12, 22, we have^ (jaf<nidnt 
tem viprrm, which is not half so easy as Qiic-tisfhata. 
Or in V, 25, 9,^ where rudantyah-Slfityd is a combination 
of ''Sitas lock” (vein) and agitated by Sita ” {lx<ni> pila), 
and is not mei^]y metrical The examples of as 
instrumental arc merv^ly of the type Imddhir avj<i va 
te kdryd, and are all obvious genitive^* It is, of course, 
impossible to accept ie or 7ae as instrr mental wlien th(‘y 
only occur in senses when the genitive i" perfectly 
appiopriate ; and it is significant that even in JVili the 
use of me and fe as instrumental is by no means certain ; 
^thougli in any case arguments fiom Pali or Prakrit 
syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be quite unscientific and 
lead to unsound results,*^ and the notoiioiis irregularity of 
Avestan syntax is not cogent for Sanskiit syntax. 

But Mr. Michelson finds also me as ablative and perhaps 
as locative. As ablative he renders it in vi, 19, 20: 
tia me jlvan * imok^yafe, and in vii, 10, 17: vamni 
anyaiK vnnsva me. In both eases the use is no doubt 
dative, as in the Homeric rolcriv aefyeiXeroy “ took au ay from 
them” (Od , i, 9), or Si/juta-Ti Bficro SeVa?, ‘‘received the 
cup from ” (11, , XV, 87).^ As locative he thinks its use 
unlikely, as the only case is ii, 85, 10, where huddhir 
anyth na me Idryd has a variant fe (much riioi-e likely), 

1 Bohtlingk, ZDMG , xli, 187. 

^ JAGS , XXV, 107 Gt. also AV , x, 7, 39, as explained by Ho])kins,. 
JAGS , xxviii, 367, 11 1, and KV., i, 31, 12, as explained by Piscliel, 
Ved StiJtd , 111, 193 ; and cf. the citation from the Bower MS. in Ilocrnlo’s 
)>aper, Tnd. Anf , xxi, 352. 

Cf. JRAS., 1906, pp 722, 993; 1909, p. 155, n G Foi the genitive 
with participle, cf. CaUiid, Uher das ritudle Sutra dt^ Baudhayaua, 
pp. 45, 46 ; 'Delbruck, Syut. Forach,, v, 153. 

* Monio, Homeric Oramrmr. pp. 135, 136. 
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and where in any case might be genitive and not 
instrumental. 

For tc both Professor Hopkins ^ and Mr Michelson find 
a use as accusative in (tpdpdm cedmi Sltr fe, which is 
the reading of the Bonibay edition in ^il, 49, 10. But 
Gorresio’s edition lias ivdjn, and tlie corruption is obvious , 
by an error, whicli is one of tlie commonest in Sanskrit 
MSS., site to tvdni was written, and the next step was to 
eject the offending extra sylLible as a gloss on te (the 
commentaiy actually glosses te by tvdm). 

After this we will hardly be inclined to take very 
seriously the use in vii, 53, 21 sa 1e mol^ayitd sdpdt. 
^The sense is clearly either dative “ for thee ”, or genitive 
‘‘of thee”, not an accusative at all- In vii, 47, 9, the last 
example, aham djlilpaydnii te, te is a legitimate variant, 
and to us a more natural one, fiom the tvdm, which is 
also possible The dative is the natural construction of 
d-jndpaydmt, thougli the accusative is intelligible, and the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary (|uotes without remark, vi, 103, 
10* na Inncid asyd vrjivavi aham d )?idp)ayami te. 

In tubhyain Mr Michelson finds an instrumental in 
a variant mentioned by the commentary of the tvayd of 
the text, and calls it an drsa usage. Tlie text is (Bombay 
edition, not in Gorresio) — 

naisa vdrayiUvni Myas tvayd Irttro niiaiarah | 

I quite agree that tubhyain may well be the correct 
reading, instead of the obvious tvayd, which could hardly 
ever be corrupted, but tubhyain is a mere ordinary dative ^ , 


^ JAOS , XK, 222 Cf JAOS , kxviii, 388, n 1, where he sugg-ests 
that fe in the Epic ^ape te is »ic*cusative, but the dative is perfectly 
plausible, cf Satapatha Brdhmana, xii, 7, 3, 1 
** Contrast the same dative but in a contraiy sen'^o ; Mbh , lu, 279, 4 • 
na hi me moksya^t jivaii, and 282, 16 na ?»( moJcsyani karhicit, where on 
Ml Michelson’s pnnciple we would equate the dative and the genitive. 

It IS worth noting that Franke (Die Cavtslchrt dei Pclmni, pp 20, 21) 
^suggests that in similar cases the dative is original and the genitive is 
due to the popular dialects But this is hardly necessary as the genitive 
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“ this harsh one Is not for thee to restrain,” and to take it 
as instrumental is merely to make nonsense of e;rammar. 

No more convincing is the evidence for the use of 
mahyam or tuhhyam as genitive. At i, 13, 4, 8iihpt 
'tmihyam is a clear case of dative, as in RV., ii, 2, 8 : 
atithir cdrur dyave^ though the other editions read c*tiva. 
In v, 30, 39 ; 37, 20, occurs .4ru1vaioa ca vaco mahyam 
knpram esyafi Rdghavah. Tln‘ eommentary takes 
mahyarji as matfah in the first place (where. Gorresio, v 
34, 4, has mama 4rutvaiva in racaft) and mama matte 
vd in the second. I bhink ilr. iIi(*hclsoTi luisundcistand^ 
him in thinking that he meant to construe t){n]njam witli 
e^yati\ ho renders mahyam (‘itlier mama, adjoctiv( 
with vaeaSj or as mafUdi with 4rufva, Bui tlie dative is 
clearly, if ii goes with smtiva raoas, ethical, and if with 
et^yafi, it means starts towards In vii, 49, 9, the 
dative is also perfectly in place, and in the only case oi 
tnhhyam as genitive, i, 54, 15 : apramoyam balar/i 
tiihhyam, the dative is clearly right. 

There remains of the misuse of the personal pronouns oi 
the first and second persons in the Rdmdyana only thal 
of ijdyam as acc. pi.'* in v, 04, 17 : ((ynkfata Irtakarmdm 
ydyam dharsajniarjo baldf |. Mr. Michelson also suggests' 
that I tialcarmatio, which is, of course, a nominative form 
may be vocative. Yet the explanation seems very obvious 
we have here a clear case of the neuter use of the predicate 

IS natuially found adnominally with gerunds and participles. The use, 
however, ot the dative in Sanskiit contirms Moiiio’s view {llomerii 
Gramma^', p 13(i) that its use in (ireek was not instrumental m origin 
cf. also Delbruck, Vergl Syuf,, i, 300 ; Hopkins, JAGS., xxauii, 371-4. 

^ Cf Delhi uck, Si/ut. Forsch., v, 1 16, 147, and perhaps in KV., i, 34, 7 
mire diihifd [contra Pischel, Ved Stud,, in, 192, and cf. Oldenberg 
jRgveda^Notcii , i, 37) ; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 96, does nol 
illustrate this use, and Speyer, Vidiach und Sanskrit Synfajc, p. 14 
regards them as genitive in use. 

^ How far he meant his interpretations to represent his views or 
Syntax one cannot say. 

® Hopkins, JAGS., xx, 28. 

* JAGS., XXV, 119. 


« Ibid., 112, 
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in ayuliam as often with sal' yam, a usage duly recorded in 
the grammai*s and plentifully illustrated by Bollensen on the 
ViJcramorvo.<l} Wo thus i‘id ourselves of two grammatical 
monstrosities. 

Another anomaly is asyd as a loc. sing, fern in place of 
a^q/dm. The veisc is \, IG, 11: onmiffr Hngrivah 

l)rapiavdM lohavlsmiah, where a^yCi lefers to Sibi, who 
led Sugriva to attain the (dsuaryatn rdvarnndm The 
commentator explains it as a geniti\e for a locative, but 
common sense demands that if it is a locati\e wo must 
insert the ann^ydra^sind lead (/^ydm in apposition : no one 
who kiious Sanskrit MSS. will hesitate for a ipoment 
to do this The same lemaik appli(‘s to ^rava^yfyd 
viharaii in the Bower MS, \\h(n*e Dr. Hoernie® sees an 
insiruim^ital used for a locative 

It may be add(‘d that the argument available from the 
use of me and ie as accusative found by Pischel® in the 
Ryvedu has not been ov(‘ilook(‘d But I do not think that 
this argument is of any weight Kven assuming that its 
use is Bgvedic, n(‘voith(‘less then is a great gull’ betiveen 
Rgveda and Epic, and again, the (*vidence ior the Ryveda 
is not ovei -convincing. In i, 80, 9, yain te pdd 

lime is an appaumt case, Imt fe may be a meie eiror 
(I cannot hold any V(*dic text in gieat ri‘verence) for fed, 
or evc'ii (which is easiei) for lam . or it may be, as Ludw'ig 
thinks, a dative , or even, as Oldenberg takes it a genitive. 
In ii, 1(), G* pra te oiaiaij) na ^aniffve vacasyunint 
fnxdiinoHd ydnn, the dative is one commodi, and tlie 
accusativ is a moro natural change of construction, both 
dative and accusative being natural wnth ydm!. No 
doubt the change was due to the vdvam, as the dative 

^ Cf. Spojci, VffliHihf vnd Saimk)it p (>7 and rcl! ; Sf Pctcrnlnudf 

Dictionary, mi, ‘2*2 ; Bollen sen’s ed , p 227. 

2 l7ui Anf , x\i, .‘{52, .355 Ct. Seiiart, ibid , p. C. 

’ ZDMG , XXXV, 714 seqq. ; Ved. Stiul , i, p. xxxi, n 2. Cf Delbruck, 
Syjd. Forach , v, 205. 
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with an inanimate object is less easy.^ In iv, 20, 10 : 
navyc denne mnie asmin if uhthc pra hravama varyam 
Indra, tlie position of te sliows the sense ‘‘ in iliis hymn 
to thee It jh not governed by jfr<f Imivanut as PisoheJ 
assumes, tliougli it maj’ be genitive depending on kiste 
as taken by Oldenberg. In iv, 80, 2 : mird ie anu 
Imfayo visvd vahreva vd^niuh, aim doi^s not govern ie, 
but te is a dative commodi. In viii, 12, 10* fy(m tr 
dhUir eti, the dati v^ J a obviously proper, nor so is 
it in iii, 10, 2: pm h Aynr havi^htainn hjuna} < chd 
>aidynmndm rdtinhji nhrldt^ltK, Tlie snwo vhn\ of fr 
covers i, 80, 20 ; iii, 14, 8 ; i\ , 17, 1 S . a genitive occurs 
in iv, 10, 1, and the only apparent arc. sati\o i^ in v, (>, 4 : 
d ie ayiid idkimahi, but the Atkarrinedo , will, 4, S.S, has 
tlie obviously correct a tva and v e are l(dl with another 
example of textual corruption to sirength(‘n tlu‘ view of 
i, 30, 7, taken above/*^ Nor can with te in Taltiirlya 
f^ariihltd, i, 2, 5, 2 ; vi, 1, S, 5, be considered illegitimate, 
though, as Oldenberg points out. the otlier Yajurveda 
texts have the more normal ivd, and the reading cannot be 
relied on. 

For me as an accusative the evidence is totally lacking. 
In V, 12, 8 : v((/n me deva vtiipd rtiindm, the genitive is 
not only natural, but is made certain by its parallelism 
with riandm. The sense is, '‘the god knows of me, 
even as he, the guardian of the seasons, knows of the 
seasons.” 

It may here be added that asme as a genitive or 
instrumental is very doubtful. In vii, 07, 2 ; viii, 2, 10 ; 
i, 173, 13; 186, 11; iii, 89, 2, the locative sense is 
perfectly good, and so I would take Jedmo asme in iii, 80, 
19. The same sense is found in vii, 67, 4, and viii, 97, 8, 
while in x, 84, 3, asme is clearly dative, “for us” In 


^ Oldenberg takes tc as the indirect object in this passage. 
'** Oldenberg here takes ta as dependent on ajara. 

® See also Oldeuborg, SBE., xlvi, 394. 
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i, 165, 7 ; hhuri cakarfha yujyeMir there is again 

a locative, not an instrumental, “ among us,” and so it is 
taken by the latest translator, von Schroeder, in his 
Myderium und Manns} 

All the examples cited - can either be rt'garded as those 
of the traditional cases or as misreadings. The use of 
these forms in other senses in Pali and Prakrit is of no 
value for Vedic or Sanskrit: the degradation of syntactical 
dM^l^tions is symptomatic of e.ver^ popular speech. If 
thfflu^set of me or te as accusative were genuine it is very 
improbable that we would be left to find them in a small 
number of dubious passages, 'ind(m) and iva(m) like 
me and te are of frequent occurrencQ,j.,and so definitely , 
distinct are their uses that a very ^Dsat onus rests onr?^^ 
attempt to prove that they wore confused by the Rsis, 
however easily they were i^xed by commentators like 
Say ana or in the popular dialects. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

The Revised Buddhist Era in Burma 

In JRAS., April, 1909, p. 845, Mr. Fleet surmises tha 
the revised I'eckoning of the Buddhist era was introduced^ 
i^to Burma somewhere about A.D. 1170-80. From this 
^’period the date of Buddhas death was (he supposes) 
assumed to have occurred at a time corresponding with 
R.C. 544 of our reckoning. 

4 find it difficult to reconcile this view with the 
following facts: — 

1. We have the Myazedi inscription, at Pagan, in three 

, The Rgvedic passages have all been <lealt with M Oldenberg in his 
Ryveda-NoteUi i, 25-9, who appears to accept the u^e of tc as accusative 
in the Epic on the strength of Hopkins’ remark in JAOS.^jp| 222; see 
Oldenberg, p. 25, n. 2. The explanations given of the'^^i^s^es in 
question in this article, written before the appearance^pf Oldenberg’s 
book, diflfer somewhat from and are perhaps inferior to those given by 
him, but they agree in rejecting the theory of te as accusative. 
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deciphered versions, recording a date 1628 “ expired *’ of 
the Buddhist era as the time at winch a certain king was 
reigning at Pagan. The Burmese and Talairig expressions 
(for which see JRAS , October, "*1909, pp. 1019. 1023) refer 
in the usual way to the era intended being that of the 
Religion The Pali text, even inoix* explicitly, says • — 

Nibbana Lokanatbassa attha\ js.idbike gate 

sahasse pana vassanam cha-s'Re va puie fatha. 

On ilie oi'dinary Computation, this appareuti^ coiiesponds 
(the year being “expired’’) to A.]> 1085. Foi a reason 
which will presently appear, 1 am not piepaied to 
guaiantee that that is the piecise A I), year. But anyhow 
it must have been somewliere theT’eatx)uts, and nearly 
a century earlier than tht period suggested by Mr. Fleet 
for the introduction ol the revised Buddhist era into 
Burma. 

2. A glance thiough the English translation of the 
Burmese inscriptions of Pagan, Pmya, and Ava (Rangoon, 
1899) reveals the cut ions fact that for more than two 
centuries after the prestimed date of the Myazedi 
inscription th(» initial point assumed for the Buddhist 
era was not a date corresponding with our B.c. 544, but 
vaiied to the extent of some years before such date. 
At least that seems lo me at present the only possible 
explanation of the following statements : — 

(a) “ In the year 1796 of the Religion . . the 
minister . . erected a large monastery . The 
following were the slaves dedicated by the minister and 
his vife . . . to their monastery, which was completed 
on Wednesday, the 5th waning of Nadaw, 599 Sakkaraj ” 
(p. 52). Now Sakkaraj here means the Burmese oia 
beginning A.D. 688, so that assuming only one monastery 
to be referred to, which was begun and finished within 
the year, the initial point of the Buddhist era in this case 
must have been some sixteen years before the usually 
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received date. 1 must leave it to Burmese scholars to 
decide wlicther this is a coirect interpretatfon of the text 
of the inscription. 

(h) “ In the year 1887 ol the Religion, or on Thursday, 
the Oth waning of Tazaungm/)n, G54 Sakkaraj ” (p. (J3). 
Her\.‘, apparently, the initial point of tlie Buddhist era is 
s<;me two years earlier than B.c. 544. 

Subsequent entries (pp. 5, 08, 94, 187) from A.D. 1299 
onwards show at most a discrepancy of a year, if indeed 
there is any at all. But it really seems as if prior to 
about A.I). 1800 the initial point of the Buddhist era in 
Burma had partaken somewhat of the nature of a movable 
feast. Under these circumstances one hesitates to put 
a date to the earliest of tliese inscriptions, that of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan. The matter is further c6ra-^ 
plicated by the statement contained in JRAS., October, 
1909, p. 1084, that an inscription has been found dated 
in the year 398 of the Burmese era (= A.D. 1086) during 
the rt‘ign of Kyanzittha. Now this is the very king 
who, according to the Myazedi inscription, reigned for 28 
years and died (as it seems) in 1628 “ expired ’’ of the 
Buddhist era. How, then, could he have l)een on tlif‘ 
tliroru' so early as a.d. 1036 ^ And if lie was, then from 
what 11. c. date are we to suppose that th(‘ Myazedi 
inscription reckons its 1600-28 years of the Buddhist 
era, between which he is supposed to have reigned ? 

C. O. Blagden. 


Remarks on the above Note 
I am glad to find that my article on the Buddhavarsha, 
the later reckoning from the death of Buddha which 
assumes an initial point in B.C. 544, has attracted 
Mr. Blagden’s attention : discussion should certainly help 
to elucidate the matter. 

1 arrived at the conclusion that this reckoning was 
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devised in Ceylon shortly after A.r>. 1165. And I suggested 
that it was carried from Ceylon to Burma and those parts 
in the decade A.D. 1170-80. But, if it can be shown that 
the opposite was the case, and that the reckoning had an 
earlier origin in Burma and was taken thence to Ceylon^ 
I shall have no objection to accept this position instead. 

Mr. Blagden suggests that evidence to that effect may 
be found in the Myazedi inscription, from Pagan, one text 
oj which has been edited by him. The object of this 
record was to register the making of the cave-pagoda in 
which it was engraved, and the enshrining blierein of 
a golden image of Buddha. And th<^ 1‘act that the record 
was framed and engraved In four languages, VhVi, Burmese, 
Talaing, and an unidentified tongue, seems to mark it as 
commemorating an event of some very •special importance. 
It presents according to the Talaing text the date “ after 
the religion of my lord the Buddha had been going on 
for 1628 years past ; according to the Burmese t(*xt, the 
date in the year 1628 of the Religion If they stood 
alone, and without some extraneous guide, these expi’ossions 
might Tte understood to mean 1628 years after the intro- 
duction^^ the Buddhist religion into Burma, in B.c. 308 
accordiiSWto tlie Burmese belief and chronology. But 
the moaMng is explained by the Pali text, (quoted by 
Mr. Blagden, which distinctly says that the year is the 
year 1628 after the nirvana, the death, of Buddha: that 
is^ with B.c. 544 as the date of the death, A.D 1085-86. 
And this places the datti nearly a century before tlie time 
arrived at by me for the invention of the reckoning. 

’ imeriptiom of Pagan, Pinya awl Ava, translations (1S90), p. 97. 
The expression “the year (so-and-so) of the Kcligion’’ is also found on 
pp. 5, 9, 22, 52, 6.3 (No. G), 94, 1.37, 107, 173, 175, 176, 183 ; and on p. 63 
(No. 7) wo have “ the y^i,|^3052 of the Religion of Gautama Buddha*’ : 
we should like to what the originals have for “the year of the 

Religion ”, On p. 14 we have “the year 2312 Anno Buddhae”, and on 
p. 16 “ Anno Buddhae 2307 ” : is the term here Buddhavassa, or is it 
Jinachakka ? The dating is expressly referred to the nirvana in the case 
of the years 1986 (p. 37) and 2295 (p. 15). 

JBAS. 1910. 
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It appears that this Myazedi date is the only such 
instance that can be adduced, for the present at least. 
And, looking through the book mentioned by Mr. Blagdcn,^ 
I find that the next instances of the use of this reckoning 
^re the two which he has cited : one (p. 52) is a date in 
the year 1796, = A.D. 1253-54; the other (p. 63, No. 6) 
is a date in tlie year 1837, = a.d. 1204-95. 

But of course one thoroughly reliable instance, given 
by an inscription undeniably engraved before (say) 
A.D. 1150, would be quite enough. The present question, 
therefore, seems to be : is the Myazedi date such an 
instance ? 

This inscription mentions a king Tribhuvanrf&itya- 
dhammaraja, who is otherwise known as Kyanzit, 
Kyanzittha.‘^ It opens by saying that he was reigning 
at Arimaddanapura (Pagan) in the year 1628 expired. 
It proceeds to state that he reigned for 28 years. And 
it then records the acts (stated above) which were 
performed by his stepson when he (the king) was lying 
'‘sick well-nigh unto death”. We should ordinarily take 
this as meaning that the acts were performed in the year 
1628 + 28 = 1656, = a.d. 1113-14, and that K^'anzittha 
died then or soon afterwards. It appears, however,^ that 
we are to understand that Kyanzittha died in the year 
1628 expired itself, = a.d. 1085-86. He began to reign, 
then, in or about A.D. 1058. But Mr. Blagden has drawn 
attention to a statement that there is another inscription, 
which mentions Kyanzittha as reigning in the year 398 
of the ordinary Burmese reckoning, the Sakkaraj era 
commencing in a.d. 638 ; that is in a.d. 1036-37 : and, 
as Mr. Blagden has remarked, that is incompatible with 
his commencing to reign in or about A.D. 1058. It is also 

^ The one referred to in the preceding note. 

2 See this Journal, 1909. 1050, note 1, and Mr. Blagden’s remarks 
above. 

^ Seeloc. cit., preceding note. 
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incompatible with a third inscription, framed in a.d. 1668 , 
which ^ places Anawrata (the predecessor of Kyanzittha) 
in Sakkaraj 421 , = a.d. 1059 - 60 . But we may add that 
this last statement, which is accompanied by one which 
places Kyanzittha himself in the year 432 , = A.D. 1070 - 71 , 
is reconcilable with the statement in the Myazedi in- 
scription : for, provided no later date is forthcoming for 
Anawrata, we may assume that lie d^ed, and Kyanzittha 
succeeded, in a.d. 1059 , so that the latter had practically 
reigned for 28 years by A.D. 1086 . It appears, however^ 
that there are still other inscriptions, which show Kyan- 
zittha as reigning in a.d. 1107 .^ Altogether, his date 
seems to be rather a mi.5;od matter : he was reigning in 
a.d. 1036 , but he only began to reign in a.d. 1068 : he 
died in A.D. 1085 , yet he was still reigning in a.d. 1107 . 

It appears to me an important point that the Myazedi 
inscription presents only a 7iirvdna~da,ie for Kyanzittha. 
Nearly all the other similar dates, in the inscriptions 
translated in the volume which gives the translation of 
the Burmese text of the Myaz(;di record, were accompanied 
by the corresponding dates in the era of A.D. 638 . Why 
did the Myazedi inscription omit to give this equivalent ? 
It seems to me that the reason very probably is that the 
record is not a synchronous one; that is, that it was 
framed and engraved, not when the acts registered by 
it were performed, but a considerable time afterwards, 
when, having received the new reckoning, the Burmese 
were commencing to make out their chronology in its 
terms, and, in doing that, were very possibly putting up 
inscriptional records of some of the leading events of 
previous times.® Mr. Blagden has said that in the next 
few records the equations between the nirvana-reclionmg 

^ See p. 19 of the book mentioned in note 1 on p. 477 above. 

^ 2 Report on Archajological Work in Burma, 1906-6, p. 10. 

^ The characters of the Talaing text are described as agreeing with 
the date mentioned in it. But there can, I imagine, be no difficulty 
about accepting them equally well for a century or so later. 
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and the Sakkaraj era are not correct : does not that look 
as if the Burmese were then handling a new reckoning 
about which they wore not quite sure ’ The discrepancy 
in the date of Kyanzittha, whicli exists on one side or 
the other, points in the same direction. And there 
appears to be something of the same kind in connexion 
with Anawrata : the Sasanavamsa says (p. Gl) that he 
began to reign in the Jinachakka year (the 'iii rvCtmt-yoar) 
1561, = A.D. 1018-19 * and it gi\es as tlie equivalent, in 
the same sentence, the (Sakkaiaj) year 871, = A.i). 1009-10, 
nine years earlier. 

Another instructive indication, in the direction whicli 
I suggest, seems to be the point that tlie Myazedi in- 
scription states only tli(‘ year , omitting to give the month, 
fortnight, lunar day, and weekday, which details are 
furnished in almost every other inscription translat(‘d in 
the book to which I have referred above. Th(‘ bare 
mention of the year is just what we may always expect 
to find in records commemoiating evi'uts of presious tinu‘S 
And, in the same fashion, the inseiiption of \ i>. 1608 
simply tells us, without details, that th(‘ Shvvezigon 
pagoda was built by Anawiata in SakkaiTij 421, and the 
tee was offered by Kyanzittha in the y(‘ar 482 ; thougli 
it gives, in the same sentence, all tlu' usual details foi 
the date when the tee was i(‘movi‘d by the gods in older 
to give the reigning king the opportunity of acquiring 
merit by supplying a new one. 

It remains to be seen what discoveries may be made 
hereafter. Meanwhile, we must beai in mind that the 
Kalyaiii inscription of a.d. 147G tells us plainly (see this 
Journal, 1909. 845) that the religion from Ceylon was 
established at Pagan in a.d. 1181-82. If a form of the 
religion was then carried from Ceylon to Buirna, w^ould 
not a new and interesting reckoning, just established in 
Ceylon, have been naturally taken with it ? It may of 
course be argued, to the contrary, that the new reckoning 
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was taken from Burma to Ceylon in A.D. 1170-71, when 
the Mahathera Uttarajiva went there. But the date put 
forward in the Myazedi ins-'-ription seems insufficient 
to upset what appears to be so clear from the Ceylon 
records ; namely, that the reckoning with the initial 
point in B.c. 544 was devised tlu^re, and was put together 
in its complete form just after A.D. 1165. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Constkuction of Gexitivk-Acx^lsativi: in 
Mabatht 

A serious study of Indian Vernacuh rs is v(jry interesting 
and useful, not only foi* a Sanskrit scholar, but, I am glad 
to be able to show, for a comparative philologist too. 

In Old Slavonic, as in Indian Vernaculars, the accusative 
termination of i- and 76-stoms and of inasculini'. o-sterns 
being dropped, the form for the accusative case was the 
same as for the nominative, and thus the sentence “ synb 
viditii otbci* ~ filius videt patrem was ambiguous, and 
could mean also filium videt pater ”, the position of the 
subject being free. Therefore the language, for the sake 
of avoiding ambiguity, used the genitive instead of 
accusative in the case of living beings: '' syn^ viditt 
othca” 

The same process is to be seen in Indian Vernaculars, 
and is especially clear in Marathi, grammatically the 
most important and most interesting dialect of all Indian 
Vernaculars. In so far as I have read Hindi, I find that 
the same construction exists there also, though rather 
complicated ; this being so, it must be treated in a separate 
way, which I hope to do later on. 

The Marathi verb “ to see,” governs the accusative 

case, when the object is a thing, e.g. : ^ 

^Tir^ = '' having seen that 

Os 

( = acc.), the doe began to go after Sabaktegin ” ; but it 
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governs the genitive, when the object is a human or other 
living being, e.g. : t?rajtTT fSITT iNUT 

wm. WT« W»» TTWft ^fTSrrar = “meantime liis son 
^iva came with the food. Having scon him {= gen.) 
Bamji said 

' The verb ( = pr. genhai, s. ^rhiiati), “ to take,” 
jjjoverns in tlie last sentence the acciisativ’o : 

= “ tlie food having taken”; but by living beino's it 
j|gjff‘rns the njeiiitive ease : ^oft 

mftff TT^TfT " Tlien the doc, 

havino- tak(‘n tlie fawn, ran away with joy into the 
forest 

Now the questions are: (f'c) Why is this ^oiiitivT‘ construc- 
tion used only in respect ol' human and other living beings ^ 
(b) why is th(‘ ^eniti\e only u-.ed and not, for instance, 
the dative,^ and what is tin* .s/yn/f/r/Zc ('xpJanafion of it i' 
The hrst question is not diilicult. So far as 1 am aware, 
all scholars are of oiu' ojiinion in r(‘i>ard to Old Slavonic, 
but in re<(ard to Mai'athi no on(‘ st‘(‘ms to have as yet 
given a satisfaetoiy ex[)lanation. 

We know that in most cas(‘s the subject of a sentence is 
a human or oth(*r living being. Tlnu-cfore when two 
names of animate objects occur in a sentence, without 
any distinction in case termination, the sentence could be 
misunderstood; that is to say, the sentence “synj> viditi> 
otbci, ” = filius videt patrem ” could be misunderstood 
(= filium videt pater), but not otbei» vidili. gnidb " = 
“ pater videt arcem ”, because it is not possible to say 
arx videt patrem ”. 

More difficult is the second question. In the last volume 
of Indg. Forschungen (xxiv, 3-4, pp. 293-307) Professor 
A. Thomson treats this question as to the origin of the 
genitive construction in Slavonic languages. Tins article 
is, in fact, a refutation of Professor E. Berneker’s theory 


' This has no bearing on Marathi. 
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expressed in Kuhn’s Zeitachrift 1904, xxxvii, p. 364,^ 
that the negative sentences, in which the object must in 
Old Slavonic be in the genitive case, have had an influence 
on this construction. For example, the positive sentence 
runs “ syn^ viditb oti*Cb ” ( = acc.), but the negative “ sym. 
ne viditii otf*oa” ( = gen.). According to Professor Berneker, 
the influence of tlie negative s<^iitonce with the genitive 
case brought about the use of the gonitivo instead of the 
accusative in poaiti'f'r sentences also. 

But this theory cannot be applied to Marathi, because 
in this language no such change of cases takes place. 
Therefore the influence of the negatne sentences cannot 
have produced the genitive construction now existing in 
Marathi, and in all probability the same holds good for 
Old Slavonic. 

Professor Tliomson also does not believe that the 
syntactic value of a genitive in negative sentences should 
have been tin* same as the accusative in positive sentences. 
Hi' explains in the first part of his article ^ that this 
construction was due to a desire of repressing the 
psychological subject in the sentence and making it 
evidently into the object. 

To express myself more clearly in reference to Marathi, 
I venture to modify a little what Professor A. Thomson 
has so well expressed. I state that the Marathi language 
conclusively proves that the genitive construction in 
question is really the outcome of nothing else than a 
desire to avoid ambiguity. 

We see this clearly from the construction, which we 
call the double accusative (direct and indirect object), in 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit ; for instance, in Latin puto 
te amicum ”, in Greek <f)CKov ^iXiinrov r^yoOvTo ”, in 
Sanskrit nd vdi hatilm vrtr^m vidmA ni jivdm ”, 

In Marathi the direct object is always put into the 


^ The date of the article is 1901, 


^ He promised two parts. 
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genitive, not only in the case of a living being (according to 
the rule mentioned above), but also in that of an inanimate 
object, and this is done, in my opinion, simply for the sake 
of distinguishing it from the indirect object. 

Cf. in Marathi ^ “ every- 

one believes in difference of castes among Hindu people ” ; 

governs the accusative Here the 

accusative is used, because there is only one object. 

But in the sentence 

TTWTO = “the people of 

the Vedic religion believe in the Vedas, Sinrtipuranas, etc., 
in these religious books, as an authority where the same 
verb (?nf^HTH) with the same meaning occurs, the din^ct 
object tkey believe in . . . which in the 

former sentence is rendered by the accusative (arrfw^), i« 
here put in the genitive, obviously to avoid ambiguity. 

All instances are taken from Marathi reading-1 x)oks, 
these two last, for example, fi*om 1908, 

p. 20. Such instances are v(n*y many, and, as I said 
before, they go to confirm Professor A. Thomson’s views 
on the subject witli regard to Old Slavonic. 

V. L^:sN\^ \ 

Oxford, Januari/, 1910 . 


The Seven-headed Dkagon^ 

Wlien the Sufi martyr, Mansfir llallfij, Avas being led 
to execution, he cried out — 

“ My Friend is doing me no unkindness, 

He gives me the cup that he as the host drank, 
He invites me to taste stake and headsman’s mat, 
Like one who in summer drinks wine witli the 
dragon.” 


^ See JRAS., 1908, p. 552. 
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And in the Mantiqii-l Tair wc read — 

“ Whoso has fel]ow\ship in sleep and food 
With the seven-head(‘(l di-ayon in Taniuz (July), 

In this pastime incurs dire misfortunes, 

Whereof death on tlie gibbet is the least.” 

The dragon legend here referred to seems to be a folk-lore 
amalgam or * conflation” of (a) th<' juimeval dragon myth, 
(b) the Arrow” ddiion myth, and (r) tl^c customs of 
partaking of sacrifices and sleeping in temples or ' per- 
noctation 

(а) The primeval dragon myth. Jn his Anfirhr^itit 
Legends (translated by Koanc) Boustsot has tract^d the 
progress of this famcms myth, rolling on turongh suc- 
cessive generations, gathering continual accn'tions, such 
as the legend of Nero redic^ms (Antichrist), and k^eoming 

*so transfigured that now its original form can only be 
deciphered as from a palim])sest. But most of tlie details 
of the full-blown dragon story, given in Revelation xii 
and XX, viz., his seven heads, his attacks on the woman, 
and his being bound and loosed, seem to belong not to 
the Babylonian dragon Tiamat, but rather to the old 
Persian dragon Az or Azhidahak. (Hee Mills, Avesta 
EscltaioJogy compared ivifh the B( oks of Daniel and 
Revelation, and West's note on p. 110, vol. xviii, of 
Sacred Boohs of the East.) The picture of the constellation 
Draco {AUTannln) in the old star maps exactly rojn-esents 
the conception of the dragon in the mind of the writer 
^of Revelation xii, 4, viz., a great serpent stretching 
across the heavens and drawing a third part of the stars 
with its tail”. The traditions collected in Mi^hkatn-l 
Masahih (translation by Matthews, vol. ii, pp. 551 seqq.) 
give the Muhammadan additions to the portrait of Dajjal 
or Antichrist. 

(б) The clue to the “ Arrow ” demon was kindly given 
me by Professor Houtsma. This demon is thus described 
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in Rapaport’s Talen from five Midnuhr. “There is one 
great demon whose name is ‘Arrow* (Kative), Thct 
Psalmist alludes to this when he says (Ps. xci, 5), ‘ The 
arrow that flietli by day.* His pl»ysiognomy is described 
as follows : Head similar to that of a calf, one horn rising 
out of his forehead in the shape of a cruse or pitcher. 
((Joinpare the descriptions of Dajjril.) No one, man or 
Ij^st, beholding him can live, but drops down dead at^ 
mice. ' There is a certain period during which this demon 
has special sway, and that is the three w^cs between 
the 17th Tainiiz and the 9th Ab. The Rabl^ prohiJ^ited. 
schoolmasters chastising their pupils during this period *’ 
(p. 23). Mr. Rapaport tells me that he has not found 
this demon described as a dragon either in the Midrash 
or the Talmud, but the special mention of the month 
Tamuz in the passage under discussion shows beyond^ 
doubt, I think, that this demon had been identified with 
the dragon in the folk-loi-e of the time of Hallaj. 

((.') The third element in Ilallaj’s story is probably 
derived from the ancient customs of eating the food offered 
to idols and of sleeping in the temples. The first is 
illustrated by the story in “Bel and the Dragon** of the 
priests who were “partakers of the altar*’ of Bel and 
“drank the cup of devils” (1 Cor. x, 18, etc.); and the 
second by the story of the Deadly Mosque given in 
my translation of tlie Masnavi of Jalalu-d Din Ruini, 

p;i6(). _ J' , , 

Dr. Nicholson, to whom I am indebted for much 
assistance, suggests that the story mayJiji^sibly contain 
an allusion to the ritual of Tamuz worship. But all we 
know of that ritual is that women wailed for Tamuz, 
as they do now for Ilasan and Husain. 

E. H. Whinfield. 
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The Kelai)I Eajas of IkkEki and Bedncr 

I have not as a rule cared to reply to criticisms levelled 
against mistakes or omissions in my Sketch of thf, Dynadles 
of Southern Indict^ which was published twenty-five jears 
ago, because it always seemed needless to offer an apology 
or to attempt to explain the reasons for errors due to the 
imperfect information then at our command. And if 
I now venture to make a few remaiks on Dr. Ifarn eft's 
paper in the Journal for January last (pp. J40-o0) it is 
only because, while in the main I agree with iiiin, T consider 
it necessary to ask readers to suspend judgment on at 
least one point. 

The pedigree published by om* of the K(‘huii Rajas was 
based on the account of tliat dynasty put forward by 
Buchanan in his Myaotr, ct< ^ This in its turn was based 
•on information given in AO. 1801 to the author by 
Ramappa Varmika, an hei'editary accountant iu the 
district of Barkur. Buclianan writes that this man had 
a book iu S^iNskrit called Vid^antyuna Sicca; and from 
thence, and his family papers, he has made out a Raya- 
2 Jaditti, or succession of the Rajas who have governed 
Tuluva My gcmealogical tree is correct according to 
RaTnaj)pa’s chronicle as described by Buchanan. There 
was little else to guide me when 1 compiled my Sketch 
in 188;}. 

Dr. BariK'tt seems to accept without question the 
assertion of a certain court poet, called Shadakshari 
(whose patroh Basavappa Nayakka was, about tlu^ year 
A.D. 1750, ruling over the Bednur country), that this 
Basavappa's grandfather of Ihe same name, who governed 
that tract from A.D. 1697 to 1714, had been the legitimate 
son of the body of SOmasekhara I and his wife Clianna- 
jmamba. Ramappa's compilation, however, asserted that 
this Basavappa I, or Praudha 8rl Basavappa, had been 


1 Madras ed. of 1870, ii, 278. 
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only an adopted son. He relates the story of Soina- 
^ekliara I’s atrocities, his assassination at the hands of 
a Brahman named Sauinya, and the assumption of the 
government by the widow, Channama. Ramappa then 
states tliat ihis Rani, “ having no cliildron, adopted 
Baswuppa, the son of M(mnpa Chittij, a Bamjiga 
mercliant of liide^^unc (Bednore), where the seat of 
government tlien was The male descendants of this 
adopted son also ended in Bmli Ba^inippa ” ^ This 
account is very explicit. The murder of SOniasekhara is 
confirmed by Fryer {Tmveh, od of 1G08, p. 102), who was 
in the neighbourhood of Bednfir during the rule of 
Channama Fryer calls Basava I ‘‘son ''of SOma^ekhara 
and Channama, but his evidence as to the exact relation- 
ship counts for very little Mr. Rice, our best authority 
on minor Mj’sore principalities, states {Epiy. Cam, VII, 
SJmnoya, Introd., p 48) that Basavappa I was an adopted 
son, and he lepeats this assertion in his latest \olume 
{Mysore and Coory from the Inscriptions, p 130). 
I presume tliat lie has sound reasons for the statement, 
though apjiarently we can get no information fi*oin the 
published insciiptions. Peihaps he will state liis 
authority. 

In the face of the clear account of the dynasty furnished 
by Ramappa, in part supported by Fryers testimony, 
I think that the weight of e\ idence is in favour of 
Basavappa I being an adopted, not a natural, son. Shadak- 
shari Avould, of course, conceal the fact in order to glorify 
his patron , though, indeed, there is no necessity for us to 
vilify tliat wiiter, foi a son pioperly adopted is always 
consideied as a son in India. 

As to the proper spelling of tlie name of Soma^ekhara’s 
Rani, my owm was obtained from Buchanan. Dodda is 
only an adjective, meaning “the elder". The lady was 

^ Shatlakshdij s patron (Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
Madras ed. of 1870, ii, 290). 
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probably as often called “ Channamamba ” as “ Chan- 
namaji In the Shimoga and Shikarpur Inscription 
volume of the Epig, Cam. I find the name twice spelt 
^^Chennama” (Sh. 17, Sk. 213) and twice “ Chaimaina 
(Sk. 79, 82). 

Sivappa Nayaka, son of the younger Saiikanna, certainly 
had a younger brother Venkata. Mr Rice includes him in 
his list as having reigned one y» nr (Epig. Cifrn VII, 
Shimoga, Introd, pp. 42, 43), and I)i. Hultzsch mentions 
him in his Second R( port on Sanskrit MSS., 189G, p. xii, 
in connexion with a copper-plate iii'^ciiptiun of v.o lliGO- 1 
from Honawar. Ramappa omitted to notice him. 

R. Skwell. 


Note on a hove 

• Mr. Sewell is doubtless right in inciiiitaiiniii; that 
Basavappa was really an adopted son , it was not my 
intention to dispute the statement, but 1 wished to call 
attention to the language used by Shadakshaii, who is in 
any case our earliest autliority. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Note on Bo-lo-uih-mo-pit-lo and Su-fa-l\-n\- 

OHU-TA-LO 

The name Po-lo-liili-mo-pu-lo (Hiuen Tsiang) lias been 
correctly transcribed as Brahmapura But the town of 
Brahinapura has been eiToneously looked for in (Jlarliwal. 
I am convinced that the ancient Brahmapura, the capital 
of the Chamba State, is meant. This town is now called 
Brahmaur. (Compare Dr. Vogel’s Chamba Inscriptions.) 
Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo is given as one of the frontieis of 
Su-fa-la-na-chu-ta-lo, which has been cornctly identified 
with Suvarnagotra (golden family), evidently the ancient 
name of Guge, Ruthog, and Eastern Ladakh. The name 
“ Golden Family ” was given to these countries on account 
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of their richness in gold. The frontiers of Suvarnagotra 
are described so plainly by Hiucn Tsiang that there can 
be no doubt with regard to its situation. It is situated 
north of Brahiiiapura (tlie ancient Chaiiiba State) ; south 
of Kustana (Khotan); east of Sainpaha (Sanpoho or 
Ladakh) ; west of Tibet. 

' Hiuen Tsiang identities Suvarnagotra with tlie “ Empire 
of the Eastern Women”; but this is not agreed to by 
Bushcll, who places this empire east of Tibet. Still, 1 am 
convinced that Hiuen Tsiang is right in liis identification. 
But it is quite possible that tliere was anotlier “ Empire 
of the Eastern Women ” farther east. The Je River of 
this empire, flovdng to tlie south, would be the Jhelum, 
which turns to tlie south within its limits. “ The Turks 
invaded the country.” They could easily do so, for 
they were the next neighbours. “The people used the^ 
Indian characters for wi-iting.” Traces of Indian in- 
scriptions earlier than 1000 A.D. are found everywhere 
in Eastern Ladakh. Grave finds in Ladakh show that 
the ancient inhabitants of the country had the same 
extraordinary kind of burial which is described in the 
Sni fihu as having been practised in the Empire of the 
Eastern Women. 

A. H. Fbancke. 

The Elephant Statues at Delhi 
In the July number of the Society’s Journal there 
appeared an interesting article on “ The Elephant Statues 
of Agra and Delhi ” from the pen of Mr. H. Beveridge, in 
which he appears to favour the theories which derive the 
Delhi statues either from Gwaliar or from Agra. He also 
introduces a new suggestion as to the origin of the elephant 
riders, the torsos^ of which were excavated at Delhi, and 
which are now to be seen, together with the broken 
fragments of the elephants, in the Museum of Archaeology 
there. 
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Mr. Beveridge draws attention to a reference by the 
Emperor Jahangir in his Memoirs to certain stctues of the 
Rana of Chitor and his son whi^h were set up by him 
in the garden below the Darshan Jharoka of Agra Fort. 
This statement is of much interest in itself, for it adbrds 
contemporary confirmation of the legends relative to the 
esteem in which these noted wsruois were held by their 
Mughal conquerors. 

The royal historian, however, makrs no mention of the 
statues being those of mounted men, nor does he indicate 
that there were more than two of tlumi. Rut if w'e are 
to give credence to Mi. Bevoiidge’s suggestioi* that these 
are the very statues seen ty Bernier tu the l)(‘lhi Gale of 
the Dellii Fort we must presuppose that they were already 
mounted on elephants when tiny were at Agra This 
being so, it seems strange that the presence of a pair of 
elephant statues, witli their riders, on the east side of the 
fort, in addition to the well-known statues at the western 
gate of the palace, should not have called for comment, 
if not from Jahangir himself, then from some later writer. 

There are further difficulties in the way of the proposed 
solution : at Delhi wo have two Mahauts, of whom there 
is no mention in the Agra group ; while Jahangir’s statues 
are stated to have been of maible, those at Delhi are of 
red sandstone 

That there was a life-size statue of an elephant at the 
gate of Gwaliar Fortress is amply testified both by Baber 
and Finch, but neither of these writers tells us if this 
statue was carved in the round, as are the Delhi elephants, 
or in high relief, like those at Fathpur-Sikri and else- 
where. The descriptions, however, leave no doubt that 
thy{‘e was but one statue, while, not only does every i-ecord 
f the Delhi elephants refer to two of them, but the 
/agments excavated in 1863 proved to be portions of two 
6gures. Mr. Beveridge inquires : If the Queen’s Garden 
elephant was not the Gwalior elephant, what has become 
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6i the latter ? ” If we were to assume that the writer has 
propounded this problem serious! we might well ask in 
return; “Where are the elephants from Agra, from Mandu, 
and from the many other Mughal citadels, once adorned 
with this favourite subject ? ” I would still inquire of 
him ; “ Supposing that tlie Queen’s (harden (dephant be 
partly composed of the Gwaliar elephant, from where do 
the parts of the second elephant come ? ” Th(‘ fact that 
tlie elephant set up in the Queen’s Gardens was composed 
of the fragments of hvo elephants is lost sight of by 
Mr. Beveridge, and also in the fallacious inscription which 
was attaclied to the reconstructed elephant. 

With r ^gard to this inscription, it may be w'cll to point 
out that it dates from ISGG, and that the assertion I3i(‘r(‘in, 
that the elephant in the Queen’s Gardens came from 
Gwaliar, was due to Cunningham’s first article on the 
.subject, in which he expressed that view. He afterwards ^ 
.abandoned the theory, however, as is clear from his article- 
in the ArchaBological Survey of India Report, vol. i, which 
was not published till 1871. 

It is ti'ue that there is a superficial resemblance between 
tile measurements of the pedestals at Agra and those of 
the newly erected statues at Delhi ; but there are one or 
two points which render it most improbable that the Delhi 
elephants can be identified with those which once stood at 
Agra. The original fragments of the former show that 
tlie trunks were attached by chains to heavy blocks of 
.stone. At Agra all the original stones of the pedestal 
remain in situ, but there is no trace of these blocks on 
them. Their absence is all the more noticeable becau^^j^^. 
the existing fragments clearly show the elephant tr^ourse 
to liave been built up in courses, and this would, o|^» 
be impossible without support from the grour^^^ 
traces in the Agra pedestals indicate that the /diameter or 
elephants were but 5 inches, to inches in^enQj^g of that 
what is much more probable, that they had ’ 
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pe which fitted into the existing sockets. The feet of the 
riginal Delhi eJephants, however, average 21 inches across 
iid have holes inches square pierced right through, 
lem for dowels. 

^ In conclu8ir»n, Mr. Beveridge quotes a paragraph from 
to article on th(i statues which I contributed to the Delhi 
luseum Catalogue, and then observ^'s that the paragraph 
does not seem to be quite accurately expressc^d 
I think that Mr. Beveridge s objection to Jii} use of the 
lural ill tills passage (which is misquoted by liiin^ will be 
rithdrawii when he considers the following facts : —Every 
escription of the statues, either by court historians or 
luropcan travellers, speaks of two Kstatues ; fragiiiCiits of 
iwo elephants and of four ridor^: were dir.covered ; and, 
vhen the new statues were being put up, the original 
oundations of the two pedestals were disclosed. Perhaps 
[ may also be allowed to point out that in the article 
referred to I did not mention the inscription, on which 
Mi*. Beveridge appears to base mucli of his argument, as 
my endeavour was to give authentic references only ; and 
the theories to which I referred were those of the various 
writers — whose ranks your correspondent has joined — who 
desire to prove a foreign origin and a previous existence 
for the elephant statues which, with their riders, were set 
up by Shah Jalian at tlie gate of his new palace. 

It may not be without interest to add that there has 
lately been £f»und additional evidence to confound those 
who have questioned the accuracy of the Archaeological 
Department in re-erecting the elephant statues at the 
Delhi Gate of Delhi Palace instead of at the Lahore Gate. 
In addition to the evidence forthcoming at the time, and 
detailed in an article which a})peared in the Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Survey of India for the year 1 905-6, 
the following passage (from Amal-i- Salehs MS. by 
Muhammad Saleh of Lahore, a com*t historian of the reign 
of Shah Jahan) is now published for, I believe, the first 
JBAS. 1910. , 
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time : — “ . . . and before each of the doors of the Fort 
whicli are adjacent to the above bazaar, on the Gate 
towards Alcharahad, two shade-giving statues of elephants 
of very great size, have been built, so correct in form and 
so noble in appearance that the like of these four rare 
pictures cannot be conceived in tlie mind, then liow much 
more wonderful is it that they actually exist ’ ” The 
passage is difficult to translate, but it admits no doubt of 
tlie essential fact, that elephant statues were built by 
Shah Jahan at the Dellii Gate of liis new hnt. 

The following quotation (from Waqm Nunaf Kluiv-i- 
Ali) is also of interest: — “Why has this man, like in 
appearance to the Mahav’^at (Malniut) of the Elephants 
at the Hatya Pol, stopped our pay ^ ” 

K. Froude Tr( keu 

AuS'UN of floUDEMJX 

In a recent article on the travels of Heiniich von Poser 
{Impert(tl and Asiatic Qiutrlerly Rev ieiv, Jnnmiiy, 1910) 
Mr. Beveridge has shown that Austin of Bordeaux, whose 
name is so often mentioned in connexion with the decora- 
tion of the palace at Agra and the Taj Mahal, was in 
India at least as eaily as 1()21, for Von Poser states that 
he met at Agra, in December of that year, “Herr Augustinus 
Hiriart, von Bourdcaux aus Gasconien, Ingenieur dos 
Grossen Mougouls.” 

May I suggest that we can probably carry the stoiy 
back another seven or eight years, and identify him with 
the Frenchman who travelled with John Midiiall (or 
Mildenhall, as he is sometimes called) from Peisia to 
India, and in whose house at Ajmer Midnall died in 
June, 1614 We are told that this Frenchman was in 
the Mogul’s service {Letters received h\j the East India 
Company y vol. ii, p. 105) ; and there is a letter among the 
India Office archives {Factory Record^, Surat, vol. Ixxxiv, 
part i, p. 131) which gives his name as “Augustine”. It 
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seems very improbable that ther«^ were two Frenchmen 
of that name in the employment of the Mogul within 
a comparatively short period , and I venture to think 
that we have here an indication of the date when Austin 
of Bordeaux arrived in India, as well as an incident which 
brings him very close to a well-known countryman of 

W. Fostek. 


The Tomu of John Milhenhall 
In March, 1909, I lound a tomb in the oid Koman 
(catholic Cemetery at Agia with the tol lowing inscription • 
Joa de Mendenal Ingles rnorroo aos [illegible] 1614” 
The portion now illegible was doubtless the date and the 
month. I thought at the time that this must be tlie tomb 
of John Mildenhall , but I was only able to verify my 
guess, with the kind assistance of Mr. W Foster of the 
India Office, when I came home later in th(' year. 

John Mildenhall, or Midnall, self-styled ambassador ” 
of Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, left England on his first 
journey to the East in 1599, and returned in 1608 or 1609. 
He spent some time in an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
to the East Iiulia Company the concessions which, as lie 
alleged, he had obtained from Akbai He then disappears 
for four years, to emerge from obscurity once more in 
1614. In that yeai the letters from English factors in 
India to the Company are full of references to him, and 
for sufficient reasons He had been entrusted by London 
merchants with goods to sell in the Levant , but on 
arriving then' he fled into Persia with this merchandise, 

' pursued by Bichard Newman and Richard Steel They 
overtook him, forced him to leturn to Ispahan, and there 
made him disgorge the value of the stolen property. 
Mildenhall then went on to India together with Steel ; 
but he fell ill at Lahore (according to Purchas he 
accidentally drank poison he had prepared for others, 
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the Fori 

but there is no evidence of this accusation) ; and thou^^*^ 
he managed to get as far as Agra, and on to Ajmer, he 
died at the latter place in June, 1()]4 

The English factors at Surat had already determined 
to claim his goods, and sent Thomas Kerridge to Ajmer 
for thdt purpose. Had they known at the time they 
sent Kerridge that Mildenhall was dead, one might have 

f posed that they were claiming tlic property (nominally, 
all events) on behalf of his next of kin in England , 
as indeed they always did in the cajjie of their fellow- 
countrymen who died in India But Kerridge arrived 
in Ajmer on this mission on the very day of Mildeiihairs 
death , so that it seems more probable that ^they were still 
in ignorance of the action taken by Newman and Steel 
in Ispahan, and were claiming, not on behalf of llilie nexi 
of kin, but of the defrauded merchants in London Ir 
Ipitc of opposition fioin the Jesuit Fatheis at Agra (foi 
as Purchas tells us, Mildenhall was a Papist), Kerridge 
managed to recovei £500, which sum was duly remittee 
to England. And from a letter written latei by Kerridge 
and Eastell we learn that the former had expended 25( 
rupees in legacies to Mildenhall s se^^ ants and iu carrying 
his body to Agra and inter rin^t there 

The old Roman Catholic (^^jj^etery was certainly in us( 
in 1614. It contains, indeed, a tomb (of an Arim^an ii 
the Padre Santos Chapel) which is dated 1611. W^learr 
from the Calendar and Directory of the Agra Archdiocese 
1907, that it goes back to the reign of Akbar, wher 
a Father Joseph obtained a plot of land for a cemeterj 
in the village of Lashkarpur, and a lady named Marian 
Pyari granted two groves in the same village for tin 
same purpose — doubtless as an extension of the arer 
acquired by Father Joseph. There were probably othei 
Roman Catholic cemeteries in Agra. Father Hosten, S. J. 
in an article lent me by Mr. W. Irvine, mentions tw( 
more — one in a village a mile north of Lashkarpui 
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granted to the mission by Jahangir, and one in Padritola, 
by which he appears to mean the graveyard of the old 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. But of these two. nothing 
seems to be known now of the former, and the lattcjr was 
not used till at least a century later; and it is difficult 
to see what possible need existc^d for more than one 
cemetery so early as 1G14, or even at the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, seeing that the cemetery iii (juof.tion is not by any 
means full even at this day. It frdle^v*^ tliat the only 
burial-ground wliicli we know positively to have existed 
in 1614 is the one in which this tomb Htand>s. 

Mildtnihall, as a Papist, was jiaturally buried by the 
Jesuits in tlndr ceunderv That ‘‘ de Mendonal is 
Mildenhall tliei’e enn be no doul t. There w(‘re certainly 
other EnglLslnnen (factors) in Agra in 1014, but only one 
of them (Milford) had a name which so inucli as began 
with M. None of them died in 1014, and all of them 
were doubtless of the English Church, and th(‘ Jesuits 
objected strongly to burying ‘‘ heretics ' in their cemetery, 
as they showed in 10 18, when one (Maiming died in Agra 
and was buried there without their leave. Name, date, 
and religion alihe point to the fact that Joa de Mendenal 
Ingles” can b<‘ no other tliau John Mildenhall. 

It w^as not at all unnsual to transport bodies some 
distance for burial, especially if it (*nsured a resting-place 
in consecrat('d ground. We find Jesuits so brought from 
Lahore, Deilii,v arwar, Lucknow, and elsewhere to be 
interred in John llrake, a factor, who died at 

,])holpur in 1087, was similarly brouglit to Agra to be 
J buried in the garden of the Dutch factory. 

John Mildenhall was not an estimable charactcT. In 
plain words, he was a dishonest scoundrel. cheated, 
or tried to clieat, Akbar with an assumption of ambassa- 
dorial dignity ; he tried to cheat the Company with 
concessions that, in all probability, ho had never received ; 
he ended by cheating his own employers, the merchants 
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in London. Even after his death he keeps up his evil 
courses ; in the pages of many historians, not to mention 
occasional periodicals, he still mas(iuorades as “ Sir” John, 
ambassador of Elizabeth. But he was of some note — of 
a kind — even in his own day ; lie was a pioneer of Anglo- 
Indian enterprise, not less enterprising than his many 
enterprising successoi's. He was one of four Englishmen 
who spoke with Akbar face to face, and much tlie greatest 
of the four. In gratitude for the deeds ho did, h.’i^ 
memory, like his bones, may be allowed to rest in peaciP 
and the discovery of his last resting-place, which ^ 
certainly the oldest English tomb at present known 
Upper India, if not in all India, may be recorded with 
pleasure. 

E A. U. Bi.uvr, LCS. 

La F()NJ)ation de G()e.ie 

]. Au mois de juillot, 1909, Serial de I’uiiivei'site 
de Leyd(^ a uomme iruaubni du consc'il de la fondation 
M. le professeur lloutsma, a la place do AI. de Coeje. 
Lc conseil (\st done coinpos6 comme suit: AIM. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (president), Jl, T. Karsten, J. A. Sillem, Th. 
Houtsma, et C. van Volh*nho\(*n (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Lc capital de la fondation etant reste lo meme, 
lc montant uoiiiinal <*st d(^ 19,500 ilorins hollandais 
(89,000 francs); eii outre, lc 1 novemhi-e, 1909, les rentes 
dwponibles inoniaiciii a ]»las do 1500 florins (8000 francs). 
^3. Grace a la liberaliic de Al. le professeur A. A. Bevan 
a Cambridge ct de AI. H. Y. Amedroz a Londres, la 
fondation a fait pai-aitr(», au mois do novembre, 1909, 
chez I’editcur Brill a Iji'yde uiie reproduction photo- 
graphiqiie du maiiuscrit d(‘ Leyde repute unique dc la 
Hamflsah d’al-Buhfcur*i. Quelques cxemplaires seront 
offerts a litre gratuit aux bibliotlieques publiques ou 
privees qui sembleut pouvoir y preteiidre et les autres 
seront mis en rente au profit dc la fondation. 
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Ancient Ceylon. By H. Parker. 

Mr. Parker has in this valuable and monumental book; 
brought together the results of his investigations during 
his service in the Irrigation tment of Ceylon fron; 
187e3 to 1904. He deals nminl^^^ with tlie history and 
life past and present of the more primitive inhabitants of 
the Island, that is to say, with the Veddas (or Vaeddas, 
as he prefers to write the word), and with their kith and 
kin among the speakers of Sinhalese and Tamil. Iii the 
first part he deals first wdth theii‘ ancient history, 
identifying them with the ‘‘Yakkas’^ of early legend 
with whom the Northern Invaders had t6 contend, and 
he gives good reason for believing that they arc the 
modern representatives of an organized and comparatively 
civilized pre-Dra vidian race once in possession of the 
greater part of the Island. Their present condition, 
social divisions, and customs are fully described ; and in 
part iii their weapons and tools arc exhaustively dealt 
with, and a full account is given of their games, which 
are compared with those of India, Arabia, and parts of 
Africa, and even occasionally with those of England, as 
in the case of the Gal-keliga or stone game, which 
has a strong resemblance to the Checks ” or Five 
Jacks of the Midlands of England. 

Part ii is mainly archaeological (i.e. chaps, vi to xii). 
In these chapters he discusses several very important 
points, more or less detached one from the other. The 
first relates to the measurements of bricks and the 
important deductions to be drawn therefrom as to the 
age and history of the ancient buildings. He has 
accumulated a large body of facts, and his deductions. 
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will probably be generally accepted by archseologists. 
Then follows a study on rock cup-marks. The chapters 
on ‘‘ The Lost Cities of Ceylon ” and “ Tlie Earliest 
Dagabas are extremely full and interesting, and deserve 
independent discussion by arehfeological experts. It is 
impossible liere to do more tlian allude to them. The 
same remark applies to the chapter on “ The Earliest 
Irrigation Works ”, which deriv(‘s an added interest from 
Mr. Parker’s experience as a modern irrigation officer and 
from his personal excavations and investigations on the 
site of the ancient works. In estimating the age of the 
different works, many of whicli seem to go back to 
the third or second century before the Christian era, 
Mr. Parker lias been able to utilize tlie conclusions he 
has come to as to the age of bricks wliicli lu' arri\ed 
at in chapt(‘r vi. 

In chapter \i Mi-. Parker carrits on tlu^ work begun 
by Rliys Davids, and continued by ]\Iuller, Bell, and 
Goldschmidt on the ancit^nt inscrijitions of Ctylon, and 
here again his work lecpiires tin* attention of experts. 
In chaptei* xii Mr. Parker deals A\ith the earliest coins 
of Ceylon, most of ^^hich ha\e come to light since Rhys 
Davids dealtwith the subjt*et in the Xnni ts)nai(( Ovipiital l<t. 
These are mainly silver “purauas”, or punch-mark t‘d 
coins of tin* type familiar in North(‘in India, and oblong 
coins of copper which app('ar to have oiiginated in Ceylon, 
as most of them bear the peculiar (kylon type of Sw'astika. 
The purfuias, on the other hand, may possibly have been 
brought from India. The principal finds have been at 
Mulleittivu and Anaradhapura, and also at Tissa, where 
Mr. Pdrk(‘r himself made a discov'ery during the excavation 
of a canal. The intaglio of a seated figure found at the 
Yatthala Dagaba at Tissa is also of tin* greatest interest. 
This chapter is illustrated by some admirable plates. 

Mr. Parker’s discussion of the symbols on the coins 
requires careful attention, and the same may be said of 





the full inquiry into the origin of the Cross and Swastika : 
with which thfi volume concludes. 

Mr. Parker has produced a most complete and instructive 
work, and one which no student of tiie subjects dealt 
with, whether historical, archaeological, or anthropological, 
can aftbrd to neglect. 

M. Longwortit Dames. 


Professor Dr. Hermann Goj.lancz. Translations from' 
Heurew and Aramaic, pp. 211L London : Luzac, 
1908. 

In the year 1902 Professor Gollancz published the 
philosophical compilation of Bcrcchyah the Puntuator. 
This work introduced into the West the leading principles 
of the system evolved by the first Jewish philosopher, 
the Gaon Seadyah who flourished in the tenth century. 
Berechyah’s compilation contained the ethical portions of 
that system dealing with the practical duties of man in 
his l^elation to God. Berechyah left out almost the whole 
spjeulative matter. Professor Gollancz appealed then to 
narrower circle of readers interested in mediaeval philo- 
ysophical speculations. He turns now to the wider public 
yhiore int(n*csted in the poetry of those ages, and he 
endeavours in this small collection of translations to make 
a wider circle of readers better acquainted with some of 
the poetical and humorous productions of known and 
unknown authors found in the Hebrew literature of post- 
Biblical times. 

Professor Gollancz has selected such specimens as lent 
themselves to popular treatment and would appeal to 
a large number of readers. For this very reason he has 
avoided any literary apparatus or any critical examination 
of the texts selected for translation. Not that he had 
|||^ examined the originals carefully, but he gives . 
us only the results witliout the apparatus. The book., 
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contains, in the first place, a translation of the Aramaic 
paraphrase of the Son^ of Songs. It is a pity that 
.Professor Gollancz has dealt so briefly in his Introduction 
with the date and origin of the texts chosen by him. For 
this very Targuiii, or Aramaic translation and embellish- 
ment of the Song of Songs, deserves a fuller and more 
detailed exposition. It represents, without doubt, one of 
the oldest examples of allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and carriers us back to conqjaratively high 
anti.quity. It is needh'ss to point out how great the 
influence of such interpretation lias been upon the oldest 
commentators of the Bible. The translation is faithful 
and accurate, and follows tlie text as clos(‘ly as one could 
go without affecting the spirit of the English language. 
The same can be said of all the other pi(^c(‘s, for ]h*oft‘Ssor 
Gollancz follows the original in his translation without 
being too liteial. 

Tlie second pi(‘ce is tlu^ “ Book of th(* Apple ”, one of the 
numerous ps(mdo-Aristotelian compositions so jn'ominent 
in the Araliic literatur<‘ of the tim(\ when, through the 
intermediary of tin' Syiians, (i}rt‘ek litei'atun^ was made 
known to the Arabs It is a shoi*t dialogue between 
Aristotle, on his d(‘ath-bed, and his disciples, and treats, 
in the form of maxims and terse seiitences, of eschato- 
logical problems of death and immortality. From the 
Arabic it had been translated and assimilated to the 
Jewish point of view by Abraham aben Ilisdai of 
the tliirteenth century (12J0-o) 

In liis translation of this by no nutans easy treatise, 
Dr. Gollancz did not rely only on the printed texts, 
which ar(^ not free from bhniiishes, but made good use of 
manuscript matcTial, and he has thus been enabled to 
clear up some obscure points found in the printed 
editions. 

A faithful rendering, as well as a rhymed paraphrasef 
the latter from the pen of Professor Israel Gollancz, of 
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the oldest Jewish Martyrology, the death and niartyrdon* 
of the Ten Sages, is the subject of the next piece ; and 
the book concludes with the translation of Leo da 
Modena's satire on ‘"The Gaines of Chance". The author, 
who flourished towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
handled tlie Hebrew language in a masterly manner, and, 
foliowdng the exam]jle of the older Spanish writers and" 
tliat of Immanuel of Rome, adopts the style of the^ 

Makame making free us(‘ of Biblical phrases, and 
creating thus a mosaic not oasil} to be imitated by any 
translation. Dr Gollancz, however, has endeavoured to 
reproduce, as he says, “ the doggerel character of the 
original " in the rendering of little poems inserted in 
the text. 

A succinct Tiitroduetion giving the main points of 
literary interest, make tins new book of Dr. Gollancz 
an int(‘resting and valuable contribution to mediaeval 
Jewish literature in the English language. 

M. G. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East 
India Company, 1 640-43. By Ethel B. Sainsbury. 
With an Introduction and Notes by William Foster. 
Oxfoid, 1009. 

In this v^olume Miss Sainsbury gives us in summarized 
form the Court Minutes of the East India Company and 
cognate documents, mostly from the Public Record Office, 
the period covered being the four years 1640 to 1643: 
At the end of the previous volume (sec tliis Journal for 
1908,pp. 915 et seqq.) we left the committees in joyous mood, 
with everything appar«‘ntly promising well ; and in the 
early part of the present volmne the same hopeful tone 
is apparent. But soon clouds begin to gather, and the 
Company enters on troublous times. One great matter of 
anxiety to the Court is, that, in spite of renewed appeals, ^ 
it cannot obtain the additional capital it needs. And no 
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wonder ; for, as Mr. Foster points out in his Introduction, 
the period covered ends (in the middle of the Civil War) 
with tlie death of Pym and tlie southward march of the 
Scottisli troops to aid tlie forces of the Eiif^^lish I^irliament 
Of the stirring events of tliose times we have but faint 
echoes in these Minutes, whicJi are naturally very guarded 
in tlieir references to political matters. Thus when after 
the battle of Edgehill the Royal troops marched on London 
the Company’s ordnanct* at Deptford was ordered to be 
brought to the city, and their gun-carriages wore also 
requisitioned. Four months later a Parliamentary com- 
mittee re(]uosted the loan of th(' Company’s oidnance to 
place on th(‘ (‘artln\oiks which had been hastily thrown 
up round London. Tlu're wei-e many Royalists, however, 
among the committees, and the ie(|iies( was twice refused, 
wher(ni])on the gun^ WH‘re taken by force. A curious 
incident that bulks laigcdy in these ^linutes is the 
purchas(‘, by th(‘ king, in ordvr to suj)ply sitiews of wav 
for his canqiaign in the noith, of the whole of tlie pepper 
in the (\)mpany’s hands. For the iirst time Mr. Fost(*r 
gi\(‘s the coriect Ncrsion of the transaction, and shows that 
Charles acted in good faith, and really inttnjded to pay for 
the pep])<n. Tli(‘ stoiy does not (‘iid in this \olume, and 
the Comjuny had not obtaimsl their money when we last 
hear of the matter Wo find the Company still trying to 
get satisfaction fioiii tlu* Dutch for the Amboyna, Pulorun, 
and oth(‘r affairs, and w^e are glad to note that the 
reprinting of the “Amboyna Massacre” pamphlet, which 
the Court had taken in band, was peiemptorily stopped by 
Parliament and the sheets impounded. Though the Court 
and Pail lament were not generally on the best of terms, 
the former occasionally received some favour from the 
latter, and it is significant to read of sums of £100 being 
twice voted for distribution amongst friendly “ Parlyment 
men”. In 1640 Portugal regained her political inde- 
pendence after sixty years’ subjugation to Spain ; and one 
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of her first acts was to send an ambassador to England to* 
conclude a treaty of peace with this country. In this 
volume we have a number of references to this matter. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents referred to in 
these records is the kidnapping of the French captain 
Gilles R^zimoiit from his ship by one of the Company's 
captains and conveyance to England, where he was thrown 
into prison on an accusation of piracy, a charge for which 
thcT*e appears to have been httle foundation. Mr. Foster, 
who gives details of the affair in a foot-note, says : The 
kidnapping of a Frcncli captain on mere suspicion of piracy 
was an outrage for wliich one would have expected the 
Company to make immediate atonement and apologies, but 
instead of this they entered an action against Rezimont 
in the Admiralty Court for £50,000 After much delay, 
however, they consented to withdraw the charge, and the 
unfortunate captain was released in June, 1G41.'' We fii 
the King of Bantam in this volume getting his present of 
300 muskets, 150 barrels of gunpowder, and 1000 iron 
shot. As in the last volume, so in this, Thomas Smithwick 
continues to worry the Court by proj^osing frivolous or 
annoying motions and once again his conduct at a court 
becomes s> outrageous that he has to be ejected by the 
beadle, against wlioin he promptly enters two actions for 
damages. An Answer of Mr. Smithwick to certain 
charges printed here from the original in the Public 
Record Office, is a most comical document. However, at 
the end of 1641 or beginning of 1642 Smithwick died, 
and I am afraid the committees received the news with 
deep sighs of relief rather than of sorrow. At the end of 
the last volume we read how Methwold had presented to 
the Court the young German traveller, Johann Albrecht 
von Maiidelslo, who had been his fellow-passenger from 
England, and how the Court decided that he must pay for 
his passage. In this volume, however, we find the Court 
rescinding its former proposal, on the suggestion ci 
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::Methwold, “ he being a man of quality and one of whom 
the king had taken special notice and had private con- 
ference with.’’ We have here the first mention of 
. Madraspatam ”, and Francis Day, the founder of Fort 
St. George, appears *011 tlie scene, but nothing is said of 
that event, which was to prove so important in the history 
of the Company. 

amusing incident is that in wliich John Woodall, the 
■l^pany’s Surgeon-General, is accused of reboiling the 
salves returned from the East and supplying them to 
the Company again at full prices. This he denied, “upon 
his reputation,” but admitted that he used them at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hosi)ital, “for ilu^ curing of poor 
people.” The retirement of the old man is here recorded, 
and also his subsequent attempt to extract money from 
the Company on false pretences. His death occurred soon 
aftei*. Finally, I would mention two instances where the 
Company tried to be charitable on the cheap. In one case 
we read : “ The trees behind tlie almsJiouses at Blackwall 
ordered to be lopped and the * lopps ’ distributed among 
the almsmen, instead of the coal which is given to them 
each Christmas.” The other case is worse : “ The beef 
returned in the ‘ llaiy ’ to be divided among the poor of 
Blackwall, if it is unseiwiceable for use in the harbour.” 

The extracts will suffice to slunv somewhat of the nature 
of this valuable \ olume of records. 

Donald Ferguson. 

Hammuraiu's Gesetz. Von J. Kohler, Professor an det' 
Universitat Berlin, und A. Unonad, Professor^ an 
der Universitat Jena. Band II: Syllabische’’ und 
zusammenhangindc Umschrift nebst vollstaridigem 
Glossal*. Band III : Ubersetzte Urkunden, 'Von A. 
Ungnad. Leipzig: Eduard Pfeiffer, 1909. 

The first part of vol. ii of this work was noticed in the 
Journal o^this Society during last year (pp. 795-6), and j 





the innovation oi the twofold transcription — syllabic and' 
in words — was pointed out This transcription goes as 
far as p. 100, after which comes the Glossary (pp. 109-79). 
This latter will be exceedingly useful, as it gives every 
occurrence of the words in the Code of Hammurabi, thus 
making it a Babylonian concordance to the whole text. 
The transcription in words shows clearly the roots to 
which they are assignable (which is not always clear 
from the original text) as well as the vocalization in 
a fuller form. 

One of the tiist things wiiich strike the reader on 
beginning to read through the Glossary is the word 
ahlum, translating tlie well-known generally 

rendered Son”. Here however, it appears as heir 
{Erhe), a meaning which fits cxL‘llentIy in all the 
passages quoted In a foot-note it is stated that the 
root is uncertain, y being possible instead of 6, which 
in fact, Hebrew and Greek transcriptions favour (cf. 
Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian TiiLwlti-apil -S^array and 
Nabopolassar, the Babylonian Nahu - abla If, 
however, the Sumero-Akkadian ibilay which translates 
abhim, be borrowed from it, the Sumema7is would 
seem to have heard 6. This agrees with the indications 
of the Biilisli Museum fragment K. 5422a, which, after 
Mbulu (snm), “to gi'ow, of grain,” has the above 
group and both i*cndercd ablw. This 

ety mology would indicate that the “ son ” was regarded 
as the ‘ bairn ”, the one brought forth, and that the 
meaning of “ heir ” was secondary. But is the root 
initial K or initial 1 ? 

Our old friend, the ^ihmmu or “ghost”, appears under 
the form of eiemmmn, and the author asks why it is 
written with the character GEKIM (it is glossed in 
the syllabaries as g^diin) twice repeated in the Laws 
jfcol. xxvii, 1. 89) ^ This is naturally a difficult question 
Ip answer, but it is worthy of note in this connexion. 
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that the word for “life” or “soul” is generally written 
in the plural, nap.sdtL Did more than one spirit go to 
form the essence of the spiritual man on the other side 
of the grave, just as the living man is conceived as 
consisting of “ body, soul, and spirit ” ^ 

Another important point in the \ocabulary shows that 
the characters are not to be read 

“lordship,” but illilutn, with the same meaning. This 
is from the Suinero- Akkadian (mid {elld, illil ) — 

a 'fading indicated by the Aramaic dockets found by 
the American explorers at Niffer, and referred to by 
Professor Clay, who has published excellent renderings 
of the texts in which the word is found. 

Among other things, it may be noted that Professor 
Ungnad suggests that the reading of the enigmatical 
IrH meaning “priestess”, should be isij)ptitumj which 
would be the regular feminine of Uippxi, “priest.” 
^ 11 dua in Sumeiian, is quoted from Meissner 

as meaning probably “ l)aker ” (“ cook ” in general would 
also be probable). The pay of a cook or a baker would 
then have been a thirty-sixth part of a shekel daily. 
Under wabdlu is ranged the form ibbahtl, '‘it was brought,” 
for iivwabd, and, from the same root, also bihlumy 
hibhulwm {^). This seems correct, and may explain 
other forms 

Interesting, also, is Professor Ungnad’s explanation of 
bi^dtum (read by Scheil kazzaiiiiii) as being for pi^dtum, 
and meaning “ whitebloodedness ” (leuchseinia). This is 
naturally interesting from a medical point of view, 
especially when we consider that the diseasife was *one 
which affected sheep. Veterinary doctors should be 
able to say whether the shepherd could justly be held 
responsible for it. 

Whether kandku, “ to seal,” were originally written 
qandqu or not, it occurs most frequently with k, and 
the author is ^ci^ht in keeping this transcription, which 
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is iix,^<any case that which the Babylonians preferred. 
Referring to kisallum, he suggests that the real meaning 
is bulwark ”, not ‘‘ court ”, which seems probable, though 
the word may have meant “ surrounding wall in general. 
Referring to “ sesame-wine ” (kurunnum) Mr. Rassam 
once asked the present writer, *'What kind of drink is 
that ? ” This was an embarrassing question, as he had 
never heard of it except in connexion with Babylonian 
inscriptions- Did the Babylonians really make “ wine ” 
from sesame, or is “sesame-wine” a mere name, like 
“ the Virgin's milk ” (Liebfraumilcli), the well-known 
Rhenish wine ? 

The tliird volume of Kohler and Ungnad s Hammurabi’s 
Oesetz contains ti’anslatlons of documents, with explanatory 
text. Their numb(^r is very large, there being no fewer 
than 775 of them. These ore classified under numerous 
headings, and deal with marriage, divorce, adoption, 
dismissal, wet-nursing ; management and division of 
pro^^brty, boundary-walls ; loans, purchase and exchange, 
gift, hire ; inheritance ; lawsuits ; taxes, military service, 
fiefs, etc. In all probability no such complete series of 
examples has ever before been brought together, and it 
is needless to say, that an enormous amount of informa- 
tion conceridng Babylonian life, manners, and customs, is 
contained therein. 

As to give even one example of each class would take 
up a great deal of space, I confine myself to two tablets 
only, upon which I am able to make supplementary 
remarks. The first is Professor Ungnad's No. 441 
(redemptio| of patrimony): — 

“7/8 of a gan, a field in the lowland (?), beside the 
field of Aya-kuzub-matiin, daughter of Nur-ili-su, and 
beside the field of Amat-Anim, daughter of Siii-putram, 
which Beltani, daughter of Nhrum had bought from 
Amat-^amas, daughter of Sin-fem^. With Erib-Sin, son 
of Sin-ikisam, Anum-habil and Sin-magir, sons of 
JBAS. 1910 . 33 
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Tanilahnm, Naram-ili-su and Samas-bani, sons of Nani- 
mansum, and Aya-rimti-ilati (?), daughter of Sin-nasir, — 
Sakkuin, son of Nurum, has weighed out to them 2/3 of 
a mana of silver, and freed thereby the field of his 
fathers house. At no future time shall they make 
claim against each other. They have sworn by Manias, 
'Aya, Mcrodach, and Samsu-iluna, the king.” 

Here follow the names of six witnesses and the date. 

A fragment numbered Bu. 88-5-12, 706, is apparently 
jjart of the envelope of this document. After “ field ” in 
the first line, it has ^ nidatim, “of neglect” — 
“neglected field.” (or snijxdu'i) is followed by 

the plural-sign with suffix for “place”, indicating 
that it was regard(‘d as a place-name and was plural. 
Aya-kuzub-matim was a priestess of the sun ^). 

Amai-Aniiti is given as An)mt-Aya, and S'l'iiqmiram as 
Sarriasqmfraia, (There seems to have been a tendency to 
write the inner tablf^t, which was hidden, mortj carelessly 
than the outer on(‘.) 

Professor Ungnad’s Xo. 73 (sharing of property) has 
some interesting words 

“ 2/3 of a s<tr, a built liouse, beside tlie house of Sakkut- 
muballit, and beside the house of Samas - tappi - wedi : 
1 female slave Zarrikum : 2 (?) oxen (instead Ili-awelim- 
T*abi has taken a female-slave). (This is) the sharing of 
Samas-suzibaiini and Uttaturn, sons of Zuzanum, which 
they have shared with Ili-awelim-rabi. They have shared, 
they have completed (the matter). Their heart is con- 
tent. They have sworn by Samas, Ay a, Mcrodach, and 
Samsu-iluna, the king.” ^ * 

^ The envelope differs somewlnii, aud a leiulcring of this may bo not 
without its \alue. It reads as follows: — “2/11 of a .s«r, a built house, 
beside the bouse of Sakkut muballit, and boMde the house of SamaJ- 
tiippi-wedi ; 1 female-slave Zarriktum ; ‘2(?) oxen (instead [kima) Ili- 
awelim-rabi has taken a female-slave). (This is) the sharing of Samas- 
guzibaniii and Uttaturn, which they have shared with Ili-awelim-rabi, 
their brother. They have shared. It is finished {gamram). Their heart 
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Such a work as this, which practically a Virrpus of 
the Business — and Legal — documents of the period, is 
a thing which has long been needed, and is exceedingly 
well done. The cuneiform text of the laws, which will 
be given in vol. i, will foniri a fitting completion of the 
work. Author and publisher may both be congratulated 
thereon. 

T. G. PlJJCHES. 


A History of Gujarat. By Mjr AaV Turab Vali 
(Persian text) ; edited by E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1197. Calcutta, 1909. 

By the publication of this Tdrllrli-i-Ovjarat, Dr. E. 
Denison Ross furnishes one more contribution to tlie good 
^ work in Muhammadan history, bibliography, and lexico- 
graphy which is to be placed to his credit since he went 
to India a few years ago. Between 1903 and 1907 ho 
collected 1106 Arabic and Persian manuscripts on behalf 
of the Government of India, as entered in the hand-list 
issued in July, 1908; and he may well be styled “the 
only begetter ” of Maulavi 'Abd-ul Muqtadir’s Catalogue 
of Persian Poets (in the Oriental Public Library at 
.Bankipoi’e), vol. i, also published in the same year. It 
is to Dr. Ross’s initiative, and the training he gave, that 
w;e owe this first specimen of a catalogue raisonne on 


is content. At no future time Rhall one bring action against another. 
They have sworn by Samas, Aya, Merodach, and Rainsu-iluna, the king.” 

In the published text the words corresponding with kima^ “like,” 
“ instead of,” are maki-nm. This must be the ammaki or ammaku 
{ana makif ana rnakn) of the Flood -tablet, lines 187ff., where, instead of 
a deluge, reduction of mankind by the lion or the hyu*na(?), or the 
destruction of the country by famine or pestilence, is recommended as 
being preferable. From the texts quoted, the pre.sence or absence of the 
enclitic particle -ma would seem to have made no difference. The word- 
order on the tablet is Sina{F) alpe ana maki-ma lli-awdim-rdbi amtam 
Ukif and on the envelope Mna(?) dipt kima^amti lli-dwelim-rdhi ilku 
(for Uqd). 
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European lines prepared by an Indian scholar. We are 
also indebted to him for a pol^ glot List of Birds in Turki, 
Manchu, and Chinese (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, voL ii, No. 9, 1909). The present work on 
Gujarat by Abu Turab is a welcome addition to that 
most valuable of all historical material, personal narratives 
by contemporaries of, and participators in, the events 
recorded. 

The history of the Muhammadan period in Gujarat 
has received a large share of attention from European 
scholars; it has been dealt with by Dr. J. Bird (183.5), 
Sir E. C. Bayley (1886), and Colonel J. W. Watson in 
the Bombay Gazetteer (1896), to which we may add 
Mr. A. Rogers' unpublished translation of the Mwat-i- 
AhTnadi. Abu Turab’s narrative covers the period from 
940 H. (1532), when Humayun quarrelled wi^i Sultto 
Bahadur (1526-37), down to the year 992 111^584), when 
Akbar s authority had been established in^Gujarat for 
some years As Abfl Turab died in 1003 H. (1594) he 
was probably ^ contemporary throughout the period 
treated of; at any rate, from 980 h (1572-3) he had an 
intimate personal knowledge of all that was going on. 

Our author, Abu Turab, belonged to a family of saintly 
and learned men, which emigrated from Shiraz in the 
year 898 h. (1492), and settled at Champaner, in the 
Panch Mahals, then the capital of Gujarat. Nothing has 
been learnt so far of his early life, but he was probably 
from the first a man of some influence, and in 980 H. 
(1572) we fin(feim in the service of Ptirnad KhaUj^a msi^ 
prominent in wie disturbed politics of that penod, in 
whoso counsels he seems to have had a predominant 
voice. 

'Abd-ul-Karim, I‘timad Khan, a converted Hindu slave 
and probably a palace eunuch, had gained the confidence 
of Sultan Mahmud (1537 - 54), and rose about 1545 
to be one of his chief advisers. Nine years afterwards 
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(1564) occurred the plot o£ the slave Burhan to seize 
the throne after the assassinaHon of the king and nobles. 
I‘timad Khan escaped the fate of the rest, and the incident 
is graphically desciibed by ALti Turab (pp. 44 to 49). 
I‘timad Khan became guardian of the minor successor, 
Ahmad Shah II (1554-1561), and the country was divided 
into five satrapies, I‘timad Khan and his friends obtaining 
ten parganahs. In 1561 Alimad Shah was assassinated 
by 1‘timad Khan, and a youth of doubtful parentage w’^as 
raised to the thionc under the title Muzaffar Shah (III). 
Then began a very perturbed period, due to the dissensions 
of the nobles, an invasion from Khandesh, and an attempt 
by one of the nobles to seize iho throne. 1‘timad Khan 
was faced by so many foes at once that he did not know 
which way to turn. 

In the end (1572), acting on the advice of Abu Turab, 
1‘timad Khan invited an invasion by Akbai, who had 
come to the borders of Gujarat in pursuit of a fugiil^e 
kinsman. Akbar responded to the invitation, soon over- 
bore all opposition, and occupied Ahmadabad, Cambay, 
tod Surat. At first I'timad Khan was well received by 
Akbar but one of the chief nobles having fled, Akbar 
grew suspir*ious and withdrew his favour. Abu Turab 
stood up manfully for his master, who was soon received 
back into Akbar s good graces But Mirza ‘Aziz, Kokal- 
tash, was left as governor of Gujarat. 

The arrai^emcuts made by Akbar for the government 
of the newly -acquired province failed to restore order, 
and in 1573, on the urgent entreaties of the viceroy, 
the king made his famous nine days’ ride from Fathpur 
Sikri to Ahmadabad, dispersed the malcontents, and 
incorporated Gujarat into the empire. Abii Turab was 
appointed chief leader of tlie Mecca pilgrimage in 985 H. 
(1577-8), and I‘timad Khto went with him. They 
brought back a stone bearing on it the qadam-i-rasul, 
or impression of the Prophet’s foot, which was presented 
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to Akbar, and finally deposited at a shrine in Gujarat. 
From 987 H. (1579-80) to 992 H. (1584-5) the country 
was disturbed by various risings, until in the latter year 
Abmadabad was occupied by Muzaffar Shah (III), who^ 
had escaped from the Mogul court. Shortly before this 
civent I'timM Khan had been appointed viceroy. The 
narrative breaks off* just after the new viceroy had 
been defeated by Muzaffar Shah outside the walls of 

►*s style is on the whole easy, though 
occasionally he is a little archaic and uses peculiar words 
and constructions. Of course, especial prominence is given 
to I'timad Khto^s proceedings, in which the hoau rdle is 
always played by Abu Turab ; if his advice had been 
followed, this, that, and the other misfortune would liave 
been averted. Making slight allowances for this bias, the 
record appears a truthful one, and yields us V living 
picture of th(* constant intrigues and perplexing instability 
of Oriental state aff*airs. Dr. Ross has done liis part well, 
and we are indebted to him for a valuable addition to 
an interesting period of Indian history. Tliere are still 
some misprints left unnoticed in his Notes and Corrections, 
but they are of little importance. 

There are, however, one or two words as to which 
I may offer some suggestions. On p. 14, 1. 14, for^;^, 
interpreted as chapri, “ bran,’’ I would propose the Hindi 
ohhappar^ ‘‘a thatch” (Platts, 458), making 
the passage read, “ grass three years old from thatches ” ; 
and on p. 29, IJ. 3 and 11, Sfirat and Sorath possibly 
do not refer to the same place, one being meant for the 
well-known port on the ocean, and the other for the 
province in the peninsula of Kathiawar (see Constable’s 
Hand Atlas, pi. 31, Ba, Aa). 



William Irvine. 
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A New Account of East India and Persia. By 
John Fryer. Edited by William Crooke. Vol. I. 

Hakluyt Society, 1909. 

In 1673 the East India Company’s fleet carried out, 
as chirurgeon for Bombay ”, a young man of the name 
of Fryer, who had just taken a medical degree at 
Cambridge. He was seen off from Gravesend by a friend, 
to whom he made the usual piomise of a full and faithful 
account of all that should befall him in the strange lands 
to which lie was going In fulfilment of this undertaking, 
during the nine and a half years that elapsed before 
Fryer again set foot in England he dispatched to liis 
correspondent seven long letters, and he followed these 
up with an eighth, written from Dov 3 i on liis return, 
bringing the narrative to a conclusion. Sixteen years 
later (1698) tlie worthy doctor, now become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, published the whole seiies — piobably, 
as Mr. Crooke conjectures, revised and augmented —under 
the title of A New Account of EasUhuha and Peraia, 

It is unnecessary to say much in praise of a work so 
well known to everyone interested in seventeenth century 
travel. Parts are written in a turgid, affected style, 
copied, it may be, from Sir Thomas Herbert ; but, as his 
editor rem.irks, '' his pages display many instances of 
graphic description, terse and vivid narrative ; and he can 
tell a good story wdth quaint, dry humour.” The w’^ork 
is a mine of information about Western India and Persia ; 
and Sir George Birdwood has gone so far as to pronounce 
it “ the most delightful book ever published on those 
countries ”. 

Fryer’s Nev) Account was many years ago placed on 
the Hakluyt Society’s list of works to be included in its 
series. About 1896 the task of editing it was actually 
undertaken by Mr. A. T. Pringle, Assistant Secretary to 
the Madras Government : but his untimely death a few 
years later left the book again without an editor. 
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Recently Mr. William Crooke stepped into the breach ; 
and the first of the three volumes of which the edition 
will consist has now been issued to members of the 
Hakluyt Society. 

To those who know Mr. Crooke’s work in other fields, 
it Mull be superfluous to say that lie has discharged his 
duties in a most painstaking and efficient manner. Besides 
utUmng his own wide reading and personal acquaintance 
’vmii India, he has enlisted the aid of several experts 
(such as Colonel Prain and Sir George Watt for botanical 
niatters), and has diligently sought information from every 
available source. Further, in an excellent introduction, 
he has given us a good deal of fresh information about 
Fryer himself. 

Tlie narrative is not an easy one to annotate, and 
j^aturally there arc some openings for criticism! On 
p. xxvi of the introduction it is stated tliat the holding 
oi stock was a necessary preliminary for admission to the 
** freedom of the East India Company ; in point of fact 
the exact opposite was the case, and Fryer must have 
claimed liis freedom (by patrimony) in order to hold the 
stock whicli was thereupon transferred to him. The note 
(p. 105) on the acquisition of Madras requires icvision ; 
and in one on p. 225 the establish nie&l) of a French 
factory at Surat is much antedated. Fryers error (p. 161) 
as to the year of Vasco da Gama’s voyage is not corrected, 
and liis reference to “Dr. N. G.” (p 296) is left un- 
explained. These initials stand for Nehemiah Grew, 
Secretary to the Royal Society, 1677-9. The Oxenden 
Medal (p. 228) might well have been accorded the honour 
of a not(\ materials for which are to be found in J. H. 
Mayo’s Medals and Decorations (vol. i, p. 55). The 
Anglo-Portuguese conflict at Swally mentioned on p. 224 
was in 1630, not 1615. And finally, we may express 
a doubt as to the correctness of Mr. Crooke’s identification 
of the “Naran Sinaij” ofjp. 199 with the “Narun Gi 
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Pundit” of the following page, who seems to have been 
quite a different person (cf. p. 204). 

These, however, are but sliglit blemishes. Most of the 
notes are excellent ; and we shall look forward with some 
impatience to the issue of the remaining two volumes. 

W. F. 


The Kathak^^ Samhita, Books I ami II. Edited by 

Professor voN Schboeder. Leipzig, 1900 anJ 1909. 

The fate of the Kdfjwblca Samkitd has been somew’^hat 
peculiar. A MS, of the Avork is iiK*ludod in the Cliambers 
Collection at Berlin, ai;J it was used by W^eber in preparing 
Ids Indian Literaivrc, and formed the theme of an essay 
in the third volume of the Indische Studien, while much 
of its lexicographical material was rendered available by 
Weber’s energy to the authors of the St Peter&hurff 
Dictionary. But publication of this imjxjrtant and 
interesting text has been long delayed by the absence of 
adequate manuscript material. It is due to the energy of 
Dr. Stein that further material has been made available, 
and even his efforts have not succeeded in obtaining 
a complete eopy of the text, the MS. of Dayaram Jyotsi 
of Srinagar, which alone can be compared for importance 
wdth the Chambers MS., being deficient for a portion of 
book i and for the whole of book ii. 

Despite the lack of manuscript material, the edition of 
both books is an admirable piece *of work, as was only to 
be expected from the editor of the MaitrCiyanl Sainhitd. 
It is inevitable that tlie text should here and there remain 
doubtful, and unquestionably in several places the sense of 
the original is impossible to discover, but it may fairly be 
said that the editor has done practically everything that 
can be done with the materials available. Fortunately 
the KapiMhala Samhitd in the fragments preserved shows 
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such considerable similarity with the text o£ the Kdfhaka 
that it has served to suggest many corrections of that text 
and to confirm others. 

One general criticism only would we offer on the text, 
and that is regret that the editor should have declined 
to adopt a system of punctuation It is true that he 
has authority on his side, and in particular Dr. Caland, 
whose assistance in constituting the text of book ii is 
acknowledged by Professor von Schroeder, has declared 
himself against punctuation. But the arguments on the 
otter side are, in our opinron, overwhelming.^ The editor 
of 3uch a text as this must while preparing the text mak(' 
himself master of tlie sense, and the probability tliat he 
will commit a few mistakes in his division of sentences 
is of no importance compared to the saving of time and 
trouble to users of the book by the simplification of its 
study through the adoption of a rational system of 
punctuation It is true that punctuation can be oveiiione, 
as is the case with Bohtlingk's text of the Brhaddrar^- 
yalca and Chdndogya Upammd's, where the punctuation 
increases the difficulty of tlie text, but tliere is no valid 
excuse for a chapter of two large pages with continuous 
Sandhi, including the assimilation of sibilants, and without 
a single punctuation mark or distinction of quotations. 
Moreover, comparison with Weber’s text of the Taitiirlya 
Sariihtid shows how incomparable is the advantage of 
using transliteration ^ in dealing with Vedic texts, at any 
rate if the purpose of editing such texts is the legitimate 
desire to render readily ^tvailable their contents. 

As Weber had access to the Chambers MS the publica- 
tion of the text adds little to our knowledge of the 
subjects with which it deals, though an examination of 
it adds — if poi^sijble — to our admiration of the ability wdth 

^ Cf Laninan mUtertel’s Panclmtantra^ pp xxvi seq 

2 That Devanugari 'w as used in my A itareya Aranyaka was due to the 
exigencies of the Anecdota senes of which it formed a volume. 
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which he handled the KaLhaJca} But it is of some interest 
to note that the parallel passas^e ^ to those in the Taittirlya 
8amhitd , ® and the ^atapatli/i Brdhmaiia* on which Biirk ® 
has founded his theory that the Pythagorean problem 
was known in India in the eighth century B.C., like the 
passages themselves, is silent on the most important point, 
the dimensions of the hypotenuse. It contents itself with 
saying: vedim viwimUe iriw^ata pededt prakramair 
mimltp mttrirnsatd prdcl^ caturvimsafyd 2 urabint No 
doubt this means that the prdcT, a line bisecting at right 
angles the western and eastern sides of the Vedi, is 
36 units, and no doubt the hypotenuse oi the triangle 
formed by tlie (30), with half western side of 

the altar (15), would have a hypotenuse' of 39 units. But 
there is nothing in the San)hitas o>* Bi'ahmana to show' 
that the hypotenuse was ever measured, much less that it 
was of any importance at all, and even if the nK'asurement 
of the hypotenuse were given, we w^ould still be as far as 
ever from a knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem. To 
put it plainly, if anyone construct atiguio wdth a right 
angle — one of tlie simplest tigur(\s possible — and then 
measure the sides, they will, of course, present the result 
(assuming any correct measurement) that the squares of 
the nurabeis representing the sides will equal the square 
of the number representing the Jiyp'^enuse ; but to ascribe 
the knowledge of this fact — much less the knowledge of 
the theory underlying it — to a man who merely knew the 
measures of the sides is quite fantastic, and the absurdity 
of the whole construction is more obvious still when the 
man, as far as the records go, never even mentions, or 
knew the length of, th(* hypotenuse. 

Nor does the Kathalcd support in any w^ay the other 

^ The Mantra material is embodied in advance of publication of the 
text of xix, etc. , in Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 

2 XXV, 4. * VI, 2, 4, 5. * X, 2, 3, 4. 

« ZDMfi . Iv, 553-0. 
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argument^ on which Burk bases the view that the 
Pythagorean problem was early known in India. It is 
perfectly true that like the Taittirlya Samh Ltd — to which 
Burk might have added the Maifrdyain Samhitd^ — the 
Kdthaka^ gives a series of optional forms of the sacrificial 
fire fpr the case when a man has some special desire. 
Burk ^ lays down that in all these forms the space occupied 
by the fire must be the same as in the normal form, and 
he deduces thence — as one of the optional forms is that 
of a chariot wheel (ratha-cakra) — that the Indians knew 
at the time of the Samhitas how to construct a circle 
with an area equal to that of a square, and that they 
could transform one rectilinear figure into another. 
Unfortunately he does not quote his authority for the 
statement that the sizes of the figures must be the same, 
and unless it occurs in the Samhitas or Brahmanas the 
argument is worthless. But even if there were to be 
found there a ritual direction that the size must be the 
same it would be absurd to assume, unless more details 
were given, that the priests leally could make them 
identical and knew enough geometry to further this 
result. Empirical measurements would serve to obtain 
an approximately adequate result Nor can we ]:;nake 
anything out of the fact that the &afaixitha Brdltmana^ 
contemplate the building of successive altars each larger 
than the other : the exact sense is obscure, and apparently 
the passage means no more than that each successive altar 
is to be larger than the former one by one unit (the length 
of a man) on each of its four sides ^ We are therefore 
faced with the fact that no geometrical knowledge like 
that of the Pythagorean problem can be asserted before 

^ ZDMG , Iv, 546 deq. - v, 4, 11, 1 seq * iii, 4, 7. 

^ XXI, 4 ® Loo. cit , p 548. 

X, 2, 3, 18. The reference in Burk (p. 549, n. 1) to Weber’s Indische 
Studim IS incorrect. 

’ Cf Eggehng, SBE , 310 seq. 
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the time of the Sulba Sutras, the date of which remains 
doubtful.^ 

The Kdthalca was clearly composed in the land of the 
Kuru-Pancalas, like most of the Brahmana literature. 
This is shown by the references to that people and to 
Dhrtarastra Vaicitravhya,- and the special interest shown 
in the Pancalas and Kuntisr* Unhappily the references 
are too slight to show us ex.’ctly the relations of the 
peoples, but they lend no support to the vuew recently 
adopted by Mi. Pargiter^ that th Kuru-Pahcala alliance 
dates from after the great war. It is c]uite possible, as 
Mr. Pargiter argues, that the tra<iition of the priests as to 
secular matters was not good, but the utter confusion of 
the Epic and Puranai traditions renders it very doubtful 
whether it is wise to say ^ that the account of tlie tradition 
of knowledge as to Soma - drinking in the Aitareya 
Brahmana^ is chronologically erroneous. When we can 
control facts wo see something different : wo see, as in 
the Devapi and ^antanu legend, the misunderstanding of 
a Vedic tradition.'^ 

The style and grammar of the Kdthaka offer few 
surprises : indeed, the work conforms in this regard to 
the most iipproved Brahmana traditions. This is shown 
strikingly by the statistics of the use of the narrative 
tenses, figures for which as far as book i is concerned 
have been given in an earlier number of the Journal.® 

^ See my remarks, JR AS., 1909, 590 seq., to whicli T have nothing to 
add. Professor Garbe very kindly called my attention to the fact that 
I had not in my note dealt with Burk’s evidence, and this omission 
I now repair. 

2 X, 0. *" Cf, xxvi, 9 ; and for the Pancfilas, xxx, 2. 

^ JRAS., 1910, p. 51, 11 . 5. The great war is unknown to the 
Brahmanas, and it is legitimate to suppose th(at it was of later date, 
if it occurred at all. 

® Ibid., p. 53, n. 4. « vii, 34. 

Cf. Si eg, Die Sagemtoffe des Rgmda^ pp. 129 seq. ; Muir, Sanekrit 
Texta^ i, 272 ; Macdonell, Brfmidcvatd^ i, p. xxix. 

® JRAS., 1909, pp, 149 seq. 
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In book ii (xix-xxx) there are approximately ^ 891 cases 
b£ the narrative imperfect : section xix has 49 ; xx, 49 ; 
xxi‘ 40 ; xxii, 44 ; xxiii, 118; xxiv, 88; xxv, 113; xxvi, 
63 ; xxvii, 109 ; xxviii, 02; xxix, 79 ; xxx, 77. Against 
these the narrative perfects are extremely few : vidam 
cah^ra occurs in xxi, 4, 0, and xxvii, 5, with viddTrh 
cakrma in xxii, 6. In xx, 1, uvdca alternates with 
vividulp and veda ; in xx, 8, upadadkavu and jagdrua 
follow ; uvdca occurs alone in xx, 9, and xxii, 7 ; 
abhyanuvdca in xxviii, 4 ; uvdca and ninynh in xxvi, 7 ; 
uvdca (bis), ucuh, and jagrhuh in xxx, 2 ; dnardha in 
xxi, 4. The other perfects which occur are like dha, 
dliuhy veda, viduh (xxiii, 2), present in sense, and include 
dnaJe, xx, 5, 11; xxx, 4, and (yagdma, “it is here,” 
xxvi, 6. Most common is dadhara, xix, 11, 12 3^1:, 7, 

10, 11 (bis); xxi, 3; xxvi, 1 ; xxviii, 10 (eight times 
repeated). In this use the form is so predominantly 
dddhara that we would not hesitate to emend dadhdra 
in XX, 5 (p. 23, 1, 10). In xxii, 3, von Schroedcr himself 
has made a similar emendation, because dadhara is 
followed by dddhdra, and in xx, 5, there is no reason to 
cling to the text of the Chambers MS. In striking 
contrast are the verse and prose Mantra portions of the 
work, where, e.g. in xxii, 10, a single verse equates 
uddyan and dnanuh. 

The aorist is used practically only ^ the sense rendered 
by “have” in English, in which it Occurs some twenty* 
three times ; curiously enough, the sense of a present, 
which is so marked a feature of the Maitrdyani Samhitd, 

^ Absolute accuracy is not aimed at, but the figures are such as to 
render it needless. The imperfect is in fact the only narrative tense; 
the perfect is sporadic and rather peculiar (nrdca, etc., predominate). 

® Acuci/avat, xx, 1 ; ahhut, xx, 7 ; ahhumn, xxiii, 7 ; xxix, 1 ; acaih, 
acaimm, xxii, 6 ; acesta, xxii, 7, 8 ; upagdt, xxii, 8 ; agan (bis), xxv, 5 ; 
upagdlh, xxvi, 2 ; ahramlt, avocathdh, xxv, 2 ; asprk^ah, dprdh, adrmhlh, 
xxvi, 5 ; agdm, xxix, 7 ; agdt, xxviii, 4 ; amihat, adrdpmt, xxviii, 4 ; 
agrahlf^, xxx, 2 ; addbhat, xxx, 7. 
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is quite rare ; it is found in xx, 9 — yajnasyaivdntau 
samagraMt 

Of the use of the moods there is littlt to be said : in 
the Brahmana proper the optative as conditional, as 
injunctive, and as optative occurs frequentlj’’, but without 
irregularities of usage. In paiticiilar there is nut a single 
irregular conditional sentence in xix-xxx. The subjunctive 
is found in its usual senses, once in both clauses of a 
conditional sentence, but it is not common.^ The in- 
junctive, both affirmative and neg^^tivo, occurs, but also 
infrequently. 

More characteristic is the distinct adv^ance in the iise 
of the infinitive in inm The use is found more often 
with arludi^ but also with other verbs, viz., anvedum 
adhriyanta, xxiv, 7, and xxx, 4 , unrav^niiun adhrminvan, 
xxiv, 10 ; dcfhdhu7)i ndsaJenuvan , xxx, 9,^ and lulaiUthad 
hotum, xxviii, 9. The only other form at all usual is the 
genitive with Uvara, as in xxvi, 1 (abh yusaJi) ; xxx, 5 
(prametoh), 9 {pardhliavitolt). On a par witli tliis is the 
frequent use of the verbal in tavya, and the repeated na 
nedrd na potrd bluiritavyam, xxvi, 1, etc. 

In the use of the participles there is little of note, 
except that as to the other Brahmanas, the perfect middle 
is of freqiiem occurrence A good examph^ of t}i(‘ apparent^ 
use of the present participle as a finite verb is to be seen 
in xxi, 2 ; devd mi fivaryani lolcain ytniias tesCun ydni 
chanddm^y a^iirulddni svaryydny dsarns iais saha 
svargam lokam dyan. Here the writer has reco\ ered the 
construction after the bieak, but if he had forgotten it 
an apparent finite use of yantas would liave been shown. 
On the other hand, in xxi. 8, there does occur an interesting 

^ Adaf in x\, 9, is a clearly coiroct conjecture of von Schioeder. 

® Apfimi arhati, xxi, 12; xxix, 3, 6 (bis); qantiiin arhafu xxx, 9; 
samastum arhati, xxix, 1 ; hodhayitum arliati, xxii, 2. 

^ So aiaknamn pramtim, xxvii, 3, h\xt 'itdyamam ndhaknutuuj xxviii, 7. 

^ See my notes, ZDMG , Ixiij, 336 seq. ; JRAS. , 1910, pp. 226, 227. 
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example of the development of a real dependent con- 
struction ^ in place of the use of the direct speech with 
iti. Tlie sentence is : ekaikayd jnhtiyad yadi kdTnayeta 
dram papmaiw mneyeteti dram eva pdpmano mucyate | 
sakrt sarvdn anudrufyottamayd juhtiydcl yadi kdma- 
yetdjiram pdpmano mucyeMy ajiram eva pdpmano 
mucyaie. Von Schroeder does not even query the text, 
yet the ordinary use would be mucyeyeii, an easy 
conjecture, and one parallel to his ^ correction of aydt to 
aydm in the Maitrdyani Samliiid, ii, i, 11. But the text 
may well stand as a grammatical irregularity of the 
legitimate kind, admitting of easy if illogical explanation. 

A few small points may be more briefly noticed. It is 
hardly consistent to let invai stand in the t^t in xix, 1, 
when in nvai is printed at p. 81, 1. 8; 8. The 

omission of double letters is a characteristic of every 
Sanskrit MS., and has no value. In xxii, 8, the name 
■ 6arkarakhya seems doubtful as a proj^er name, and it is 
obvious and easy to read Sarkaraksa instead, or even 
^arkaraksya. The former name is found in the Gana 
Gargadi, and the latter in Sankara’s commentary on the 
Chdndogya Upanisad^^ while Sarkaraksya occurs in the 
J^atapatha Brdhmana, Chdndogya JJpaniaad, and Tait- 
iirlya Aranyaka,^ In xxix, 4, the Chambers MS. has the 
form aatakapdla ] von Schroeder remarks “ in Bohtlingk’s 
Worterbuch mit Sternchen versehen, also tiberliefert, aber 
nicht belegt ”. But in point of fact it is so quoted in the 
KddJcd on Panini ® in the form aatakapdlam brdhmavasya, 
which is conclusive evidence of its legitimacy. It is. more 
doubtful if the authority of the Chambers MS. is adequate 
to allow the form in the Kdfhaka, which has repeatedly 
mt^kapdla. Similarly I think von Schroeder attributes 
too much weight to his MSS. when he reads the ihcorrect 

1 Cf. my ^dilkhdyaimiiAramyaka, p. xv. ^ 

^ Maitrdyani Sam hitd^j 13, n. 5. ^ v, 11, 2. 

^ Cf. my Aitareya Arcmyaka, p. 204. ® vi, 3, 46. 
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ta drtim drchanti in xxi, 6, for the correct sa-drchati of 
the Maitrdyanl Samhitd, xii, 8, 4. Again, in xxix, 8, the 
text adopted by von Schroeder seems open to objection. 
It runs : tasmad utailw hah^nr jdyd vindate naikd bahUn 
pat In upaAayaJp 1. The form a paAayah presents difficulties, 
and the obvious correction upasaye (^namel^ e for o) 
restores ihe necessary parallelism with vindate, 

0£ the uses of the cases it may be worth while 
mentioning the ablative of comparison in xxix, 8 : striyaJp 
pumso 'tirikidli, and the apparent accusatives in xxi, JO : 
sa rdstram ahlmvad yam kdmayeta raRtra^u sydt The 
first rdfitram and the second must presumably be construed 
alike, and the accusative \\ith ayat is even more difficult 
than that with hltd, of which we nave wiitten elsewhere.^ 
Probably in both cases the nominati> e must be taken to 
be meant, and the abstract stand for the concrete, royalty 
for king.^ In xix, 1 , jJvitaniaJi must replace jlvitatamah, 
wliich is most improbable. The Kapisthala Sariihitd has 
jlvitrtamah^ which is also possible, but nothing is easier 
than a duplication of ta. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Pali Literature of Burma. By Mabel Haynes 
Bode. Printed and published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1909. 

After a short introduction Mrs. Bode begins her review 
of the Pali literature in Burma with the arrival of the 
Pali Tipitaka in that country. As to the Suttapitaka, 
she states that among the great Nikayas claiming to be 
the word of the Buddha the Dighanikaya is the best 
known and the moat frequently to be found. The reason 
for this preference is, according to Mrs. Bode, that it is 

^ JBAS., 1910, pp. 151 seq. 

® See e.g. Pcmcavirjfi^a Brdhrm'm, xxi, 12, 2! aa rdstrarti aJbhavad 
Hare. 

JRAS. 1910. 
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the shortest among these collections and contains , all the 
. essential doctrines of Buddhism. 

The Vinaya offers tlie author an occasion to speak about 
the beginnings of Buddhist culture in Further India. 
Here Mrs. Bode might liave mentioned the two merchants, 
Tapussa and Bhallika, who were travelling from Utkala 
to Madhyadeza with 500 carts, when a deity stopped 
i^m and exhorted them to offer cakes of barley and 
^9roney to the Lord (Mahavagga, i, 4). These merchants 
became the first lay disciples of the Buddha. The story of 
thfe Mahavagga is confirmed by tlie celebrated inscription 
of the Shwc Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon (mentioned by 
Mrs. Bode at p. 78, n. (>), which dates from 1485 during 
the reign of King Dliammaceti. There is olily one 
difference between the two records. The Mahavagga 
states that the two merchants made their way from 
Utkalil to the Rajayatana tree on the road {addhana- 
mag<japaiip(tnn(i Itonii), while the Sliwe Dagpn'inscription 
says that they came by ship. From this conclude 

that the author of the Mahavagga believed Utkala to 
mean Orissa in anterior India, from where they could 
easily go by road to the Rajayatana tree. Dharnmaceti, 
on the contrary, the author of the Shwe Dagon inscription, 
believed Utkala to be the country from the foot of the 
Shwe Dagon Hill down to the Irawaddy, where there 
must have been a settlement of colonists from anterior 
India in very early times. This is the reason why in his 
opinion the two merchants make their voyage by ship. 

If w6 consider the later Buddhistieal literature, we shall 
find the story of Tapussa and Bhallika in the commentaries 
of Buddliaghosa to the V^aya and to the Anguttara- 
nikaya, which belong to the fifth century A.D. There also 
the place from where they came, and where they erected 
a dagoba aftei^their return, is called Asitanjananagara, 
as in »the i^|^tion of Shwe Dagon. It therefore 
seems to be out of question that Buddliaghosa, the most 
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celebrated of the commentators, believed the country to be 
Burma and not Orissa, and that the dagoba was erected 
in the same place where the merchants liad buried the 
relics which the Buddha had given them.^ Buddhaghosa’s 
opinion is of the utmost importance for us, because he has 
written most of his commentaries in Burma after having 
spent a certain time in Ceylon. Formerly Burmese 
historians believed him to have been born in Burma, but 
#this opinion cannot hold good against the testimony 
of the Mahavamsa, according to vhicli ho was born in 
the neighbourhood of the holy Bo-tree , cf. Mrs. Bode, 
p. 8, n. 1. 

From her remarks on p. 10 it seems that Mrs. Bode 
is not inclined to attach much faith to the story of the 
Buddhist mission to Burma in llie time of Asoka. 
I should like to say a few words about this matter. The 
place where the two missionaries, Soma and IJttara, landed 
in Burma is called Golanagara or Golamittikanagaia 
(Sasanavamsa, p. 38). About this place diflerent opinions 
have been uttered Forehhammer believed that it is the 
same place which is mentioned by the Arabian geographers 
under the name of Kalah. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries it was the centre of the trade in aloe, camphor, 
sandal- wood, ivory, and lead. The ships coming from the 
east" (China) and from the west (Persia) used to meet in 
Kalah and to excliange their merchandise there. In the 
neighbourhood of this Kalah there was a group of small 
islands which may help us in identifying the place. If 
we take the islands to be the Maldives, or the islands 
forming the Adam’s Bridge, then Kalah must be in 
Ceylon ; in the former case it could be identical with the 
modern Point de Galle in the south of Ceylon, ^ in the 

* The name Dagon corresponds to the Pali Tikumbha (three bowls), 

. and hence the legend originated that Gotama and his two favourite 
disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana, had buried their bowls in this place. 

2 This is Sir Emerson Tennent’s opinion. 
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latter it could be the north-east coast of this island. In 
both cases it cannot be the Golanagara in Burma, where 
the Buddl)ist missionaries landed. If, on the contrary, 
we take the group of islands to be the Nicobar Islands, 
we might identify Kalah with the modern Queddah in 
the' neighbourhood of Penang in Further India. This is 
the opiuion of the author of the anonymous book, Ceylon^ 
a general description of tlie island, historical, physical, 
^statistical (London, 1876). He believes that the 
ships coming from Persia took their way to China directly 
from Cape Comorin through the Gulf of Bengal to the 
Nicobar Islands, and touched Kalah afterwards. This 
opinion seems preferable to that of Forchhammer and 
Sir Emerson Tennent, because the ships had to pass 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Queddah, while they 
would have been obliged to take a roundabout way to the 
north if they had wanted to touch Golanagara. 

After these remarks I have only little to add. As on 
former occasions, Mrs. Bode has given heijp also an 
excellent specimen of her scholarship. Following her 
sources, among which the Sasanavamsa and the Gandha- 
vamsa are the principal, she gives us a vivid picture of 
the development of Pali literature in Burma from the 
eleventh century down to the present day. Chapter ii 
deals with the rise of Pali scholarship in Upper Burma 
and the relations between this country and Ceylon in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chapter iii is divided 
into two sections, of which the first gives us the Pali 
literature in Pegu and the Kalyani inscriptions of King 
Dhammaceti, while the second contains the literature 
in Upper Burma from the foundation of Ava to the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Chapters iv— vi are dedicated to the literature of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
respectively, and in the appendix on p. 101 ff. Mrs. Bode 
gives us a list of 295 Sanskrit and Pali books from an 
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inscription dated A.D. 14^2. We notice here a number 
of titles of Sanskrit works, sometimes greatly disguised 
in the Burmese transcription, but most of them (not all) 
still recognizable. I shall add a few suggestions to the 
explanations which Mrs. Bode gives in the foot-notes: 
No. 193, Vrndatika, is mentioned among othti* medical 
treatises by Aufrecht, Oat. Cod. Oxon., 31 1&; No. 197, 
Dravyaguiia, ib p 86a (cf. N(». 254). I do not believe 
that No. 208 refers to Dandm, because this name occurs 
again in its right form, Nos. 256-8, but rather t<' Tandiiu 
No. 219, Tarkabhfisha, is a book mentioned by Aufrecht, 
1.1., 244a, and by Westergaard (Jodicps Orinilales Bihlio- 
thecoi Havnieubib, p. 8a ; Cabaton, Caialogue bommaire 
des maTiwcTipts san^lr^fs ef pal'is de la hihliotheque 
naHonalr, fasc i, Nos 296, 884, 885. Foi No. 253, 
Roganidana, see WestcTgaard, 1.1., p. 104a , No. 265, 
Vidagdhamukhamandana, see Cabaton, 1.1., Nos. 529, 686. 

I have now reached the end of this review, w'hich is 
a good deal longer than most of the reviews 1 have written 
for this Journal. But I can assure Mrs. Bode that the 
only reason of my verbosity is that I have found so many 
interesting points in her valuable book which I could not 
dismiss witliout fully discu&sing them. 

E. MOller. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, especially in 
ITS relations with Israel. Five lectures delivered 
at Harvard University by Robert William Rogers, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Litt.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S., Professor 
in Drew Theological Seminary, etc. London : Luzac 
and Co., 1908. 

In this little book of 235 pages we have a liistory of 
the recovery of the lost religion of Assyria’ and Babylonia, 
an account of its gods, its cosmologies, its sacred books, 
and its myths and epics. It is needless to say that the 
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picturesque faiths of these two ancient peoples can always 
be made interesting, and Dr. Rogers has well succeeded 
in his task. The pictures, tliough mainly reproductions 
of tablets and inscriptions, ai*o well chosen to rouse the 
reader’s interest and make him desirous of more light 
upon tlie faith of the two nations with whom it originated 
—a faith which must have had considerable influence 
upon their near kinsmen, the Israelites. 

Naturally the first deity to be treated of is the head 
of ‘the pantheon, and the author begins (p. 59) with 
a comparison between the Assyrian AiCsur and the 
Babylonian M(‘rodach. Assur, lie points out, was a local 
deity, as was Merodaeli at Babylon : but though Merodach 
always remained at Babylon, Assur accompanied his people 
when the capital was changed to Cal ah, and then to 
Nineveh, and thence to Dur-f)arrukiu (Khorsabad), and 
back again to Nineveh. But when the Assyrians had 
conquered Babylon they made no atti^mpt to introduce 
the worship of Assur into the southern capital, much less 
to supplant Merodach, And tlu^ j-eason of this is not 
far to seek — they were ihemseixes the willing worshippers 
of Merodach, and it might be added, they regarded Assur 
and Merodach as one and the same. And here I should 
like again to speak of the mysterious deity Nisroch, 
which Dr. Rogers (p. 65, foot-note) suggests may be 
a malforming of the name of Merodach. J had thought 
(see Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v.) that Nisroch 
was a malformation of Assur, or a combination of Assur 
with the name of the moon-god Aku (otherwise Sin and 
Nannar), for the first element of Sennacherib’s name being 
Sin, he would naturally regard that deity as his special 
protector, and might try to identify him with the national 
god of Assyria, especially if, as the tablets show, there 
was a desii-c to regard them all as manifestations of one 
and the same deity (in Babylonia Merodach, and in Assyria 
As^ur). 
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Professor Rogers's treatment of the subject is historicab 
and therefore different from what we are accustomed to. 
This naturally makes a refreshing change, and gives him 
an opportunity of writing about the gods of the Assyrians 
from the point of view of the nation itself. When 
speaking of the conquests of Esar-haddon, therefore, he 
points out that he ascribed his success in war to Assur, 
th(^ great Assyrian deity. The gods of Babylonia could 
not help him ; there was needed the strong bow of Assur 
— the great god of war. And 3veii Assur had never 
wrought a greater wrong than the sad desolation of 
Egypt. But on the fall of Nineveh in G08 b.c., the god 
Assur went down with his people. “He was but a god 
of blood and fire, and could not survive th(^ powers of 
blood and fire which alone had made him grt^at." And 
here we may make a comparison. The god Assur, as 
the author says, was not any better than his people, but 
how about the Babylonians, the worshippers of ‘‘ the 
merciful Merodach ” ^ When Nebuchadrezzar came to 
the throne of Babylonia, which had taken Assyria's place 
as a world-power, he, too, conquered the nations, including 
Egypt. And this reminds us that even Christians have 
been known to invoke “ the god of battles ". 

Professor Rogers's examination of the religion of 
Babylonia is closer than that of Assyria, and in the main 
he seems to follow Jastrow and Sayce. A very interesting 
section is that in which Yau is treated of (pp. 90 ff.). 
As is well known, the name Yaum-ilu (the Heb. Joel) 
occurs on a tablet copied by the present writer for the 
Trustees of the British Museum some time before 1898, 
in which year Professor Sayce spoke of it, and Professor 
Delitzsch referred to it again in his well-known lecture 
Bahel und Bibel in 1902. This is naturally not the name 
Yahwah, but Yah (Jah) simply. Whether Delitzsch is 
right in reading Ja-a-pi-tlu as Ya-a-ve-Uu or not is a 
matter of opinion — the reading is possible, but still better 
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would be the reading Ta-a-wa-Uu, which is also a likely 
one. As I showed, as long ago as 1892,^ the late 
Babylonian form of Yahwah was Ydwa or Ya'awa, and 
it is hardly likely that any other form existed 2000 B.C. 

Professor Rogers’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
gives an interesting insight into the beliefs of those ancient 
pebples, and will be appreciated by many. His treatment 
of the Creation and Flood legends is attractive, and 
quotations from these ‘'sacred books” are given, as well 
as a selection from the other legends, and numerous 
hymns, incantations, and chants. 

T. G. Pinches. 

The Earliest Cosmologies, the Universe as Pictured 
in Thought by the ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo -Aryans : A 
Guide-book for beginners in the study of ancient 
literatures and religions. By William Fairfield 
Warren,' S.T.D., LL.D., M.R.A.S., etc. New York: 
Eaton H Mains, 1909. 

The main object of this interesting work seems to be 
to try to show what was the most probable Babylonian 
(and general Semitic) idea of tlie universe, comparing it 
with other systems known, at the same time showing 
that they present certain points of agreement. The first 
two chapters aim at disproving the generally accepted 
theories of the Hebrew ideas of the universe as being 
a flat but more or less rugged disc, arched over by an 
impermeable vault, with the heavenly bodies and the 
stars on either the inner or the outer side of the same, 
and various devices for allowing the waters of the springs 
and rivers and the rains to enter and fertilize this 
hermetically sealed abode of living things. In some places 
the author is genially sarcastic, and probably rightly so, 

^ “ Yl. and Y S,wa ( J ah and J ahwah) in Assyro-Baby Ionian Inscriptions * * 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., November, 1892, pp. 13 ff. 
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but the writers whoiKi he quotes probably did their best 
with the material and knowledge at tlieir command, and 
we must take into consideration that the^’e were many 
things which they found diiKeult to reconcile. 

Professor Warren contends that the ancients had a much 
more correct idea of the world and the univ^erse than 
they art' generally credited with, such as the eartli’s 
globular form, though the rnoti ms of che sun, moon, and 
stars naturally confused them. With T*egard to the 
Babylonians liowever, he contends-- to all appearance 
with Professor Sayce — that they thought of the^world 
as a double seven-staged temple-tower within seven con- 
centric spheres, these spheres being the seven heavens, 
the upper half the legion of light, and the lower that 
of darkness. This double ^ein pie- 
tower was so arranged that its 
counterpart, reversed, appeart^d be- 
low it ; and being, with the spheres 
of the underworld by which it was 
surround('d, in darkness, the whole 
looks like a seven - staged Baby- 
lonian ziqqnrat with its seven 
over-arclnng hemispheres reflected in the waters of a great 
sea. Th(' idea is strange and somewhat weird, but an 
examination of the texts and also the characters of the 
Babylonian syllabary shows it to be not altogether so 
improbable as it seems. 

As is well known, the staged tower or step-pyramid 
was a common form of temple (and at the same time^ 
it is supposed, observatory) in Babylonia and Assyria. 
ProbabljT' comparativeh' few of them had seven stages^ 
bhe commonest number being no more than three or four. 
The most noteworthy of them, however, had the full 
number, seven — that at Babylon, which is df*scribed by 
Herodotus, being the one best known to us. This tower 
of Babel, which was probably attached to the neighbouring 
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tefeple of Bel-Merodach, was called E-temen-ana-lcia/^ the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth.” Another, 
that at Borsippa (the traditional, though probably not 
the real, tower of Babel) was similar as to its form, and 
also, probably, in the number of its steps or stages. 
This had a similar name, E-ur-imina-ana-hia, ‘‘the house 
of £he seven regions of heaven and earth ” (formerly 
rendered tlie temple of the “ seven spheres ”) Similarly 
emblematical, seemingly, was either the temple or the city 
of Erech, which is called, in the geographical lists, Ar- 
Da^imina, and Oipar-imina, the seven regions, 
sometimes with the prefix for “city”, leading to the 
probability that the temple-tower there may either have 
been in seven stages, emblematical of the seven regions of 
earth and heaven, or, if in fewer than seven stages, never- 
theless typified that number. That Erech w’^as especially 
a city associated with the seven regions or enclosures is 
also indicated by the fact that in the Legend of Gilgames 
it is always called Uruk s^vpuri, “ Erech of the enclosures,” 
as though that wei e tlie city’s distinctive characteristic. 

Naturally an objection might be made that the elevation 
of the great temple-tower of Babylon, according to the 
tablet (all traces of which have now disappeared), which 
was for a time in the hands of the late George Smith, 
was not exactly like that of the diagram published by 
Professor Warren, the lowest and the second stages being 
about half the height of the whole erection, and the top- 
most a hall of considerable height In all probability, 
however, this does not invalidate the idea, as the pro- 
portions, in the main, are preserved, the width, length, and 
height being the same. What seems really not to agree 
is the map of the world brought back by Mr. H. Rassam 
from Abu-Habbah, the site of Sippar, which he discovered. 
In that the world appears as a circle, with the salt sea 
around it, and eight gore-like districts on the other side 
of that sea, giving the world the appearance of a great 



star whose points have intervals between. This map, 
however, would seem to be late, and perhaps drawn at 
a time when tlie ideas of the Babylonians had changed 
upon the subject. It is doubtful whether anything can 
be argued in favour of Professor Warren^s theory from the 
ideogram for “earth”, ^ in its ancient forui. Though 
it appears as a kind of lozenge with cross -lines (about 
five in number) in the middh archaic style, the oldest 
forms show it with the right-hand side flat, or nearly 
so, which, as tiip line-forms of th Babylonian characters 
have to be turned round to get the true position of the 
original hieroglyphic, points to something like the following: 
/hK • This would naturally agree with the author’s upper 
part — ^the earth pioj)ir - Init the vertical lines which would 
then replace tfie horizontal^ would in that case require 
another explanation More satisf.ictory, perhaps, would 
be the ideograph <0>, late form the meaning of which, 
like and is hsiaiu, “the universe,” “world-all.” 
In connexion with the name of Enlila’s temple at Nippur, 
E-kura, the common ideograph for ‘ country ”, regarded 
as a picture of three mountains, would naturally come 
into consideration. 

But it i^^ probable that more than one idea of the world 
existed in Babylonia, and in connexion wdtli this the 
author’s remark that the ancient Semites knew” that the 
eatth was a globe is noteworthy. The ehai acter may 

just as easily have originated in a hemisphere as in 
a pyramid, and may have been in reality not a lozenge 
or double pyramid, but a circle. And in this connexion 
the words of that important and remarkably perfect tablet 
found lit Nineveh by G. Smith may be quoted. It is 
a hymn to Tstar, and the first three lines read as follows : — - 
“The light of heavem, which like fire daw”neth in the 
land, art thou, 

0 Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode, 

She w”ho, like the earth, stately advanceth, art thou.” 
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Here we have a comparison between Istar (Venus) and 
the earth, in which, as a planet, she is said to advance 
{Sutuqat, “she is caused to cross,” suphiil of Hequ) like 
the earth. As the Babylonians knew the phases of Venus, 
they must have recognized that she was disc-shaped or 
circular, and to say that the earth was like her is as much 
saying that the eartli was a globe too. 

The Cosmology of the Babylonians is not, however, the 
only thing of which Professor Warren treats — he speaks 
also of the Egyptian, the Homeric, the Indo-Iranian, the 
Buddhistjc universes, Homer's Abode of the Dead and of 
the Living, and many other things, the discussion of which 
would take up much space and need the pen of a specialist 
in each branch of study. In more ways than one, there- 
fore, Professor Warren’s Earliest Cosinolocjies is a book to 
attract the student and the thinker. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Psalms of the Early Buddhists. — I. Psalms of the 

•V 

Sisters. By Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A. London: 
published for the Pali Text Society, 190^. 

This is the second European translation of the collection 
of stanzas commonly known under the name of Therigatha, 
“ psalms of the sisters.” Tlic first attempt was made by 
Dr. K. E. Neumann, who translated this collection, together 
with the songs of the brethren, into German verse in 
1899, just ten years ago. The principal difference between 
Neumann's work and that of Mrs. Rhys Davids is that 
the former is totally independent of any commentary on 
the brethren's verses and treats the commentary on the 
sisters with utter scepticism, while the latter professes 
her indebtedness to Dhammapala’s work in a great many 
instances. Mrs. Rhys Davids even tells us in her intro- 
duction that the principal reason why she translates the 
psalms of the sisters before those of the brethren is that 
the commentary on the Theri^tha is ready at hand in 
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my edition of 1893 published by the Pali Text Society, 
while she could only procure' a single manuscript of the 
commentary on the Theragatlia through the exertions of 
Professor Charles Duroiselle of Rangoon College. 

If the first European editor of the Therigatlia, Professor 
Pischel, acknowledged the help he derived from Dhamma- 
pala, it seems to me that the translator sliould be even 
more thankful for this help, and in this respect I entirely 
agree with Mrs. Rhys Davids when in many ambiguous 
terms she has been determined by the ruling of the 
commentator without accepting it in blind faith. 

Another question treated in the introduction is that 
about the identity of the sisteis. One of the most 
interesting persons is the tlieii Uppalavanna, whom we find 
not only in our Therigatha but also in different passages 
of the Vinaya, and who, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
is as difficult to identify as our own 8t. George ” 
I have tried to give some information about this theri 
in the introduction to my edition of the Paramatthadlpani 
(xiv f ), and I will add a few more notes here : — 

Uppalavanna seems to be identical with Padmavati 
in the Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (Rajendralalamitra’s 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature in Nepal, p. 65). The 
story of IJmmadini is also related in the Kathasaritsagara 
(Tawney's translation, i, 104, ii, 322); and the story of 
the thera who married his own mother and sister (Para- 
matthadJpani, p. 195 f) occurs again in Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales, translated from the Kah-gyur (London, 1893) as 
No. X. With regard to Patacara, Mrs. Rhys Davids 
states (p. xxi) that of the two poems attributed to her 
one has been lost or merged with that of Kisagotami 
Indeed, there seems to have been a confusion between 
the stories of Patacara and Kisagotami, as the tale which 
is related of Patacara in the Parainatthadipani occurs 
again in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales as No, XI with the title 
Kisagotami. Moreover, the same story is related in the 
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twenty - fifth chapter of the Dsanglun with the title 
Uppalavanna (see T. T. Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, 
pp. 206 tf.). 

The translation reads very well. Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
not attempted to adhere more literally to the Pali text 
than her predecessor, Dr. Neumann, and, besides, the 
peculiarities of the English language have compelled her 
in some instances to adopt even a more independent 
rendering. In the following lines I shall give my opinion 
on some details that have stiuck me in the translation and 
in the notes : — 

Page 29, note 1, we read niittd = a mica, which is 
certainly right, but the derivation of the names Mitta 
and Mettika from the Vedie Sun-god seems to me 
far-fetched and totally unnecessary, p. 61, instead 
of Manoratanapurani read Manorathapurani. p. 122, 
stanza 258, upalcwhta is correctly translated by '' seared”. 
The same word occurs Jat. i, 405, where Chalmers has 
“nigh roasted”. In Sanskrit we find Icdhia, SuSruta, 
2. 435. 20, kudayati, Rigveda, 8. 26. 10, Icundate, Dhat. 
8. 17, all with the meaning “to burn”. 

The translation in stanza 265, “ They with the waste of 
the years droop shrunken as skins without water,” is based 
on Kern's suggestion {Bijdragc tot de verldariiuj van eenige 
voorden in Pali gescliriften toorlcomende, p. 15 f.) to read 
rifl instead of rindi, and to identify this with Sanskrit 
drti, “ a leather bag.” This suggestion is confirmed by 
the commentary. Neumann reads rdti, and translates 
accordingly. As far as the meaning of the whole stanza 
is concerned, both renderings are equally good. In 
stanza 267 I cannot understand why Mrs. Davids follows 
Neumann and not the commentary. The comparison of 
a woman’s thighs to the trunks of an elephant is very 
frequent in Indian erotic literature. See, for instance, 
Weber, Saptaiafakam des Hdla, stanza 925. 

In the translation of stanza 419 I agree in principle 
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with Mrs. Davids, who follows the ideas of Kern (1,1,^ 
p. 21). Perhaps it would have been better to say, 
“ Alas ! we have lost the pretty luck,” instead of “ We 
are beaten, pretty luck.” At any rate, this translation 
is preferable to Neuraann^s, who treats the text with the 
utmost violence. Stanza 443 is a very difficiilt passage, 
and neither of the two renderings seems to mo quite 
satisfactory. If I give the preference to that of 
Mrs. Davids It is on account of Mahavagga, i, 46, where 
we find nearly the same woi*ds a 5 in the commentary to 
this stanza. 

In stanza 458 Mrs. Davids translates the words hlya- 
kalina asarena by in this poor body, froth without 
a soul”, with special reference to Jat. v, 134. If wc look 
at the Cambridge Jataka tianslation wc find that the 
word Imli in this passage is rendered by ‘"sin”, and thus 
I should prefer to say here also, in this sinful bodv 
without a soul.” 

In stanza 504 kiithita is tianslatcd by '‘boiling”, 
while Neumann puts " Stank ” instead. I think the best 
would be "distressed”, just as it is lendered by Ehys 
Davids in a similar passage, Milindai)anha, p. 250. 

In stanza 509 both translators agree in reading kdhinti, 
instead ol Ihdhinii proposed by Pischel and translated 
accordingly. I confess that both readings seem to me 
equally good, and that I cannot give the preference to 
either of them. 


I conclude this review with best thanks to Mrs. Ehys 
Davids for the capital woik she has given us in her 
translation of the psalms of the sisters, and hope that 
the psalms of the brethren will follow soon. The reader 
has seen that in going through this book of 200 pages 
I had only a few remarks to make, and that even of those 
remarks most were in favour of Mrs. Davids' readings of 


the text and of her translation. 


E. Muller. 


Berne, March, 1910. 
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Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, Forschungsreisen 
in Ost- und Zentral-Sumatra (1907). Von Max 
Moszkowski. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 
1909. 

This is a well -illustrated and interesting account of 
travel by land and water tlirough some little-known 
^parts of Siak and the Rokan (or Rekan) States. The 
author is a keen observer, and writes S37'inpathetically and 
graphicallj^ of the things and people he has seen. In fact, 
the book is very suggestive, and raises a number of 
interesting points which it would be impossible to discuss 
fully ill the space here available. I must confine myself 
to noticing a few of those that have struck me while 
reading it. 

A considerable part of the book deals with the primitive 
jungle-tribes visited by the author, and as he has given 
an account of these in a paper published in ttie Journal 
for July, 1909, I need not recapitulate the facts he has 
recorded. Referring rather to his mode of presenting 
those facts and to the inferences which he ^as drawn 
from them, I am inclined at times to differ from his 
judgment. For instance, his view appears to be that the 
Sakai tribes have practically no material culture of their 
own, the little that they possess having been borrowed 
during the last few years from their Malay neighbours. 
Against this, however, there are several weighty arguments. 
In the first place, their Sakai relatives in the Peninsula 
(assuming the Sumatran tribes to be really of the same 
race) undoubtedly have some elements of material culture 
which they have not derived from the ^alays, but appear 
to have possessed for many centuries ; lor they are things 
that the Malays either do not possess a^t all or only in 
some other form, and the Sakai names fo^them are quite 
unconnected with the Malay ones, and *pomt back to 
a long distant past when the Sakais were connected with 
Indo-Chinese races. Secondly, the Siak Sakais now 



spehk only Malay. But if they are really related to the 
Peninsular Sakais, they mus^ have had a language of their 
own formerly, and it takes some time for a language to 
disappear completely ; tlu^ Peninsular Sakais have still 
in a great measuiv^ preserved theirs, though Malays have 
been hemming them in with ever-increasing persistency 
for the last five centuries or more. Moreover, the Malay 
spoken by the Siak Sakals ’s not the dialect of the^'r 
Malay neighbours, but the remoter Menangkabau Malays 
of the West Sumatran uplands. It is evident, therefore, 
that they must have come under the direct influence of 
a Menangkabau-speaking community a long while back, 
before they settled in their present h)*iations ; at what 
period they left the uplands and cauKi down into the 
lowlands of East Sumatra is unknown, but the event 
.cannot possibly be a very recent one, or there would be 
some better recollection of it than the “old legend” with 
which the author (no doubt rightly) connects it. 

So far as I can judge, it seems to be true that the 
Sakais of Siak have to a great extent borrowed their 
existing material culture from Malays, but probably this 
borrowing occurred in a much more distant past than he 
appears to suppose. It is likely enough that a good deal 
of racial admixture also took place, and that this accounts 
foi the change in culture and language. But that in no 
way proves that the Sakais never had any culture of 
their own, though I admit that it must have been of 
a very primitive kind. One might just as reasonably 
argue from the same facts that they never had any 
language of their own, which surely would be a red/actio 
ad abmrdum. 

Similarly in the matter of religion. Dr. Moszkowski 
"'spent some time amongst these people and made many 
inquiries, yet failed to find among them any original 
religious ideas. From this fact he is inclined to infer^ 
first, that they have no such ideas now, and secondly, tha^ 
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they ^ever had any. Neither inference is absolutely safe. 
The religious ideas of a shy and primitive people are 
about the very last things which they are likely to 
communicate to a foreigner sojourning for a few week® 
""in their midst, however sympathetic he may be and 
however much trouble he may take to investigate such 
matters. On the other hand, all a priori tlieories on these 
subjects (of which we meet with so many nowadays, 
particularly in German works) are just as likely to 
mislead as to help us. Dr. Moszkowski has, if I under- 
stand him aright, the view that primitive races fail to 
form religious conceptions because, amongst otlier reasons, 
they are deficient in a sense of causality ; they do not ask 
themselves who created the world ? and so forth, for 
the reason that the perception of a causal nexus in events 
has not occurred to them. This is an opinion hard to 
reconcile, as it seems to me, not only with the exuberance 
of the mythopoeic imagination amongst many savj^ge 
peoples, but also with the common fact that even very 
young children (whose individual development fti so many 
respects seems to reflect the past evolution of the race) 
are continually and quite spontaneously asking “ why ? 
and in default of a satisfactory explanation from their 
elders as to the cause of what they see, very frequently 
make up some sort of childish explanation for themselves. 

How extremely unsafe it is to rely on inferences drawn 
even by careful and scientifically trained observers from 
comparatively simple facts may be aptly illustrated by an 
instance out of the work now under review. ,One of the 
leading cases of what has been called ‘'protective mimicry” 
is the Kallima butterfly in its various allied species. 
Wallace in his standard work on the Malay Archipelago 
draws special attention to it as an instance of the way 
in which variation and natural selection may give rise 
to forms which serve to give a special degree of pro- 
tection to the individuals that embody them, by reason 
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of their dose resemblance with their usual environment* 
Dr. Moszkowski, on the otVier hand, uses this very butterfly 
as an argument against any such directly protective 
adaptation, holding that such protection as may in fact 
be afforded is merely a secondary by-product not traceable 
to natural selection at all, and having no real connexion 
with the efficient causes which have given rise to these 
particular forms of variation. It is certainly not the 
business of a mere layman in tlu se nuitters to express an 
opinion on a technical point of this kind ; but it seems to 
me to afford an illuminating commentary on the touching 
faith in the results of modem science " displayed by 
a number of estimable people who have not been trained 
to distinguish betweexi facts and theories Dr.Moszkowski’s 
remarks on tliese subjects, w hether w^e agree with them or 
not, at any rate conduces to clearer tb in king. 

Another trifling point may be mentioned in illuRtrati"‘n 
of the same principle, and it happens to be a case in which 
one can come to a definite issue with our author. Finding 
that a small speci(*s of bee, called by the natives damar- 
damar, is concerned with tlic outflow of resin from 
certain trees, which it facilitates by its boring operations 
in their trunks, he infers that the native word for resin, 
damar, xj* derived from the name of this kind of bee. 
In fact, of coui-sc, it is the other way about, the little bees 
taking their name from the product with which they are' 
associated. In numerous languages of the Archipelago 
the word damar (or its phonetic equivalents) bears such 
meanings as light, torch, resin ”, and one of these must 
be its primary meaning : I am not concerned at present 
to inquire which one it is. The transference of the name 
to the bees is clearly secondary, as the form itself, being 
doubled, serves to show. I cannot find this last in the 
Malay dictionaries on my shelves, so I presume that it 
is a local word. The ordinary name foi' the tiny bee (or 
at least one species of it) is IMulut 





ITnfortunately it is not always possible to test our 
author’s theories so easily. His view of the relation of 
the white race to the coloured races is that the latter are 
inferior beings whose evolution has come to a standstill, 
like that of the anthropoid apes, while tlie white man 
still has long \istas of progress before him. Well, every 
conception of superiority seems to me to involve a reference 
to some end ; in other words, it implies some particular 
form (or forms) of efficiency. And my own experience, 
such as it is, lias convinced me tliat if tlie white man is 
more efficient in some departments (as he undoubtedly is), 
the coloured man surpasses him in others. Besides, who 
can tell for certain that the coloured man’s cvx?i|ution has 
already come to an end ? We none of us have the gift 
of infallibility in matters of tliat kind. But I can well 
imagine that if some cultured Egyptian or Babylonian of 
(say) three thousand years ago had come into contact with 
our Teutonic ancestors in their nati\e J&(5rests, he might 
v'ery probably liave uttered much tlie sai® sort of opinion 
about them as Dr. Moszkowski has expressed about Ihe 
coloured races, namely, that th(‘ idea of (‘vor educating 
them to our level is just as utopian as the idea of turning 
an ape into a man hy some pi*oeess of training. It would 
have been a singularly unfortunate obiter chvtwm. but 
what guarantee have we tliat ])r. Moszkowski’s \iew may 
not in some distant future be negatived with equal 
conclusiveiicss by the couise of e\ents^ 

It must not be supposed that the book is full of theories 
like these if I have singled out some for criticism, it 
is because I find the authors views stimulating and 
suggestive, even when I cannot bring myself to agree 
with him. But there is much more in his book that 
I should like to mention if there were room to do so. 
His descriptions of his journeys through tropical forests, 
of the native inhabitants, their social and political 
organization, customs, superstitions, and religion, their 



material culture, and so forth, ail make very interesting ' 
and instructive reading. I can cordially recommend 
the book. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Report 
FOR 1906-7 ; pp. 267 ; 74 plates, and numerous text-, 
iJJustrations. Calcutta : Superintendent of Govern-, 
meiit Printing, India ; i 909. 

The pubiicaiion of tliis volume so soon after the pre- 
ceding one has done much towards bringing the issue of, 
the series up to date. 

The first part of the volume, pp. 1 -iV?, with 11 plates,' 
deals as usual wdth oonH«}rvation in wlneli line some 
specially important work was dotie at Jaunpur, Agra, 
Lahore, and ghahdarjr, in addition i-o good progress having 
been made at other places in India and in Burma. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to exploration and 
research : pp. 84-205, with j^Jates 12-74. Operations 
were continued at Kasia by Dr. Vogel (pp. 44-67), and 
at SarnMk by Mr. Marshall and Dr. Konow (pp. 68-101). 
Some valuable discoveries were made at Sahribahlol by 
Dr. Spooner (pp. 102-18), ineiuding, notably, a fine group 
of Kubto and HaritI witli attendant figures (plate 82, c), 
and a beautifully executed seated Buddha (plate 34, a). 
The latter article is followed by a second note by the late 
Dr. Bloch on his excavations at tlie funeral mounds at 
Jjauriya (pp. 119-26). And Mr; Taw Sein Ko has given 
UB, from the excavations at the Pet-leik-paya pagoda near 
pagan in Burma, anotluT series of the curious terra-cotta 
plaques illustrating the Jataka stories (pp. 127-36). 

We have next the first instalment of an article 
Dr. Vogel on the Mathura school of sculpture (pp. 137-60). 
What he may have to say on this topic will naturally 
be best understood and weighed wHen we have th^ 
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complete article before us. Meanwhile it appears from 
Mr. Marshalls resum6 on p. 43 that the results so far are, 
that the Mathuril school was lar^i'ly dependent on that 
of Gandliara, tliou^h it did not owe its origin to that 
school ; that its <‘xistencc is carrit'd back to at least the 
second centuiy n.c. ; that it liad come under tlic influence 
of the fully developed Gaiidhara art in the time of the 
early Kushan kings ; and that, consequently, “ the art of 
Gandl^tja itself must bo pushed back to a considerably 
earlier period ; sufficiently far, that is, to account for the 
relatively great decadence of the Mathura as compared 
with the Gandhara work.” 

A contribution on Muhammadan architecture in Kashmii 
by Mr. W. H. Nicholls comes next (pp. 161-70). Then 
follows one by Mr. Cousens on the temple of Brahma at 
Khed- Brahma (pp. 171-8). And then a contribution 
by Mr. I). R. Bhandarkar on the Lakuli^a form of ^iva 
(pp. 179-92), in which he has very usefully given m 
a brief abstract of the Karvan Mahatmya, and the text 
with translation, of an extract from a Jain work entitled 
Tarkarahasyadipika, which presents a summary of tin 
6aiva doctrine of the Naiyayikas : regarding Lakuli^a 
something has already been said in this Journal, 1907 
419-26. 

The remainder of this part of the volume (pp. 193-205 
is occupied with some notes by Pandit Day a Ram Sahn 
on the results of a short tour of inspection made by hin 
in the Gorakhpur and Saran Districts under instruction! 
given by Mr. Marshall on a request made by the writer o. 
this notice. The request was largely based on “ informa 
fcion received ” which does not seem to have been of a verj 
reliable nature, since various reported indications of stupai 
and other remains were not found to exist. The results 
however, are not wholly unremunerative, though thej 
have not at all come up to what was es^pected. And thej 
do not upset the writer's belief that Kusinara, wher< 
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Buddha died, is to be looked for somewhere near Pachrukhi, 
a railway station about 82 miles north-w est-by-north from 
Chhapra. 

The epigraphic portion of th^ volume contains a general 
progi’ess report for the year written by tlio Epigraphist, 
I)i. Konow (pp. 206-16), an I a comprehensive monograph 
on tlie Pallavas by the [>resent Epigraphist, Mr. V. 
Venkayya (pp, 217-43), which is a Mny useful addition 
to previous treatments of tlie liistory ot that g'eat ruling 
family of Soutl.ern India. 

On p 210 Dr. Konow has brought to notice, apparently 
from the Hazara District, an irNuesting date recorded in 
the Laukika or Lokakala reckoning which is well known 
in coruiexion with Kaslanir, the Kangra District, and 
some of the uoighhouring Hill States. The characteristic 
feature of this reckoning is the omission of the hundr* Is 
(both centuries and millenniums) ; so that, e g., the year 
38 ” may mean also any such year as 138, 238, 338, and 
so on, up to 4038 (we liave not yet come to the year 
5038). In this new inscription, the year is stated in 
figures as simply Saitivat 38, in the usual fashion, but 
also full} in words as Laukya- or Lokya-saxhvat 538. 
The other given details are Karttika ^ukla 13, Saturday. 
And they place the record on Saturday, October 17, 
A.D. 1461. 

The interest attaching to this date lies in its stating 
the century, and in tlie point that according to the usual^ 
reckoning the date should fall one year later, in A.D. 1462. 
We find the explanation of the matter in Alberuni's 
account of the Lokakala : sec his India, translation by 
> Sachau, 2. 8. He has told us that his gauge-year ^aka- 
saihvat 953 expired, =- a.d. 1031-2, was the year 6 
(expired) according to the Kashmir custom, but was 
counted by the people of Bardari and Marigala (Taxila) 
as the year 110 of an era of their own, and by the 
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i)eople of Nirahara, ** behind Marigala ”, and of Lanbaga . 
(Lamghan) as the year 108. From that we see that the 
reckoning had been introduced into countries outside 
Kashmir at some time between A.D. 925 and 1025 ; and 
the people of tlie territories named by Alberuni, not 
recognizing its purely centennial nature, had continued 
the numbers of that century into a new century instead 
of beginning again with a fresh year 1. The people of 
Nirahara and Lanbaga had dislocated the reckoning to 
the extent of four months, by using it with a year which 
began witli the Margasirsha 4ukla 1 preceding the Chaitra 
^ukla 1 with which the year of the. same number began 
in Kashmir, Subsequently, their reckoning must have 
been further dislocated, by eight months more, by an 
adoption of the Chaitra ^ukla 1 preceding Margasirsha 
sukla 1 as the initial day of the year. And so it came 
about that Karttika of the year 538, in which numbering 
we recognize a continuation of the era set up by the 
people of Nirahara and Lanbaga, fell in A.D. 1461 instead 
of 1462. 


J. F. Fleet. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


WILHELM AHLWAEDT ^ 

With the death of Professor Wilhelm Ahlwardt on 
November 2, 1909, at the age of 81 years, Arabic studies^ 
have lost another of the chief representatives linking us 
w an earlier generation. 

Bom in Greifswald on July 4, 1828, the con of Christian 
Wilhelm Ahlwardt, who was Professor at the University, 
he lost his father when only 5 years of age. After 
a course at the gymnasium thej’e, he studied during 
,^846— 8 at the University of his native town, among 
others under Kosegarten ; from 1848 to the autumn of 
1849 ho studied at Gottingen under Ewald, and again 
from 1849 to the autumn of 1850 at Greifswald, where 
on February 6, 1851, he received the degree of Ph.D. 

After this he spent several years studying and copying, 

^ in a beautiful hand, MSS. in the libraries at Gotha and 
Pa^. Th6 copies made by him during this period, filling 
close upon a hundred volumes, \/ill, it is to be hoped, 
find their way intact into the University Library of his 
native town. 

At Easter* 1856, Ahlwardt received the post of assistant 
AjKbrarian in the University Library of Greifswald ; and in 
this year appeared his first, as far as I know, printed 
work, tfber Po^ie und Poetik der Araher, dedicated to 
the University upon its jubilee. 

, On. May 5, 1857, he took up the position of Private 
iiozent at Greifswald, and on February 11, 1861, he was 

^ His full name was Friedrich Wilhelm, and it is so entered in his own 
hand in the Album of Professors at Greifswald; but in his published \ 
works he used only the second name, and appears with it alone in the . 
catalogue of professors and scholars published in Germany. 
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appointed Professor of Oriental Languages, which post 
he held till the time of his death. From February, 1861, 
to 1865 he was also second librarian at the University 
Library. During the summer of 1867 and winter of 
1867-8 Ahlwardt was on furlough for scientific researches 
in Paris and Oxford. 

' On February 22, 1892, he was appointed Privy Councillor 
(Geheimer Regierungsrat). On his 80th birthday he was 
iecorated with the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, 
2nd Class with oak-leaves, and upon his jubilee as 
Ph.D. with the same Order, 3rd Class, with the number 50 ; 
he had also received tlie Prussian Order of the Royal 
Crown, 2ud Class, and the Order of Henry the Lion of 
the Duchy of Brunswick. 

Ahlwardt married in Berlin on July 4, 1861. After 
losing his wife ho had the sorrow of losing his only son, 
who had entered on a juristic career, at the age of 30 
years. The ill-success of his Gorman translation of the 
Diwan of Rtiba, moreover, had made him rpsolve not to 
publish any further works : he showed me the manuscript 
translation of the Asma'^yyai, and he had also done 
a great deal towards the translation of al-Ayyag ; both 
works will probably be found among his papers. 

I have indicated above that his first book was published 
in 1856 under the title Uber Poesie und PoetiJc der 
Arahev] it showed that the brancli of Arabic studies 
which chiefly interested him was that of poetry. This 
work was followed in 1859 by Ghalef el-AJiTYiairs Qasside, 
which put the literary activity of Joseph von Hammer 
under a glaring searchlight. In 1860 he edited El-Fachri, 
Ge$chichte der i^lamischen Reiche, In 1861 he published 
Abu Nowas, Weinlieder, promising a complete edition of 
the whole Diwan and also a work on the social conditions 
under the Chalifate ; unfortunately these promises were 
not fulfilled. 

In 1870 appeared The Dlwdns of the Six 4^ncient Arabic 
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Poets, containing the poems of an-Nabiga, ‘Antara, Tarafia, 
Zuhair, and ‘Alqama in the i ecension of al-A'lam, and the 
poems of Imru’ul-Qais after the recension of as-Sukkari. 
This is the most frequently cited work of Ahlwardt’s. 
It is a pity that he pursued in it a plan to which he 
adhered to the end ; i.e. rearranging the poems according 
to the rhymes and omitting the commentaries. The 
former practice separates poem*', which belong to the same 
classes ; for though no plan may be apparent in the way 
the Diwans ot* the ancient ALrabic pO'^s are arranged, 
it is certain that there is a re<ison underlying the 
arrangement, which it is to be hoped will lead us some 
day to trace the sources from which tlie ancieilt texts 
were derived. The commentaiies, howevci meagre and 
poor, are often a very valuable hej^) for understanding 
the difficult texts oi early Arabic poetry. Ahlwardt 
remedied these defects to some extent by the publico tio’" 
in 1872 of his Bemerknngen uher die Echtheit der alien 
Arabischen Gedichte, in which he critics Ily considers 
the texts published as to their genuineness and com- 
pleteness. 

After this Ahlwardt was for many years prevented 
from following his favourite studies, having been entrusted 
with the (fitaloguing of the Arabic MSS. in the Royal 
Library, Berlin. The woik o£ these years is embodied 
in ten stupendous volumes, published between 1887 and 
1899. Here he brought together rather more than is 
desirable, and the work is awkward to use on account 
of its enormous size. Moreover, in giving the dates of 
the authors, Ahlwardt not infrequently ditfers from other 
authorities, and as he does not quote his own sources, 
the correctness of his statements cannot be ascertained. 
Ss the compiling of this huge catalogue took a long 
time, he published intermediately several hand-lists : — 
(1871) Verzeichniss Arahisclier Handscim if ten (on poetry^ 
belles-lettres, literary history, and biographies) ; (1886) 
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Verzeichnisa Landbergacher Handachriften \ (1887) "Ter-, 
zeichnisa Glaaerscher Handachriften. During this period 
he published also in autography (1883) the ninth volume 
of the Chronicle of al-Baladuri after an old MS. preserved 
in the Berlin Library. 

Late in life he was again able to turn to his favourite 
study oi poetry, and in 1902-3 appeared his SammluTigen 
alter anxbiacher Dichter, containing (vol. i) the Aama*lyydt 
aftef the Vienna MS. and five poems abounding in 
difficult words, and later (voLs. ii and iii) the Diwans of 
the very difficult Rugaz poems of al-‘Aggag and Rfiba, 
again without the commentaries, which are absolutely 
necessary, for the understanding of these authors. He 
intended to make these poems more accessible by the 
publication of German translations ; that of Rtiba appeared 
in 1904, but the interest in it which Ahlwardt had 
expected was not shown. 

Moreover, in the latter part of his life MA eyesight 
began to fail, and he frequently expressed his fear of 
becoming blind ; that, however, his enthusiasm survived 
till the last is demonstrated by the fact that he had 
4 ictually announced a course of lectures for the winter 
term 1909-10. A gathering on the tongue, from which 
he suffered about a week, took him gently away. 

Working from an early age with enthusiasm and 
conscientiousness, he always aimed at a very high 
-standard of correctness, a model for succeeding generations. 
Though I am probably the latest friend Ahlwardt made, 
I am proud to write these few lin^s in his honour. After 
making inquiries in severaj qiiarters in vain, I received,; 
through the kindness of Professor Hausleiter of Greifs* 
wald, some particulars ^pppplementing my own knowledge, 
for which I thank, «|xim here publicly. 


Feitz Keenkow. 
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The study of Eastern philosophy and languages is 
not always calculated and deliberate ; sometimes it is 
spontaneous and irresistible. This was the case with 
William Honrj" Robinson, who died recently at Edmonton 
at the ago of 81. He began and ended life a poor man, 
l^ut in hiiij^theni burned the flajjie of devotion to Oriental 
lore, (‘ven though at the* last that flfune had to be kept 
alive by moans of Did Agt‘ loiision. It was nut in 
IlniAorsity or ('olk*ge that Mr. Robiromi was inspired to 
study; it was Axhon ho had roaclu^d middle life that the 
fascination of Indians literature fell upon him. Hence- 
forward the British Museum was his workshojj, and his 
enthusiasm tlu' driving fore, by whicli he taught himself 
Sanskrit and delved into the treasures of the East. 

His education, begun in the early thirties of last Ciuitui ' 
at a dame’s school in Westminster, had been continued 
and extended by his own exertions. For some years he 
followed teaching as ix, profession ; then the claims of 
a growing family com})clled him to seek more lucrative 
employment in various offices of trust, as well as in 
journalistic and philanthropic work. But once he had 
fallen und<“r the spell of ihe East he could not devote 
himself seriously to other int(*rests. He seems to have 
grown poorer financially as he grew richer in Oriental 
learning; and life was one long struggle to make ends 
meet. The death of his wife in 1889 after more than 
forty years of companionship was a great sorrow to him. 
Some years later a serious street accident impaired his 
physical powers ; and for the last five or six years of 
his life*he lay on his back in bed. Surrounded by his 
Sooks, he would work day after day with interest born 
of undying enthusiasm at his Golden Legend of India, 
It was his solace through days and nights of weariness 
and pain, and though he did not live to see its publication, 

3RAS. 1910. H6 ^ 
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the proofs submitted to him wore a foretaste of an 
unrealized joy. 

A musician, a practical social reformer, an authority on 
architecture, a keen debater in the Shakespeare-Bacon 
theory, an enthusiast for poetry, a devoted student of 
religions, a man with a keen intellect and innate humility, 
full djPi^erierous impulse and love for his fellows — such 
wai» William Henry Robinson, called, it seems, toehold aloft- 
the torch of Oriental learning in lowly places, finding in 
the old Indian philosophies a foreshadowing of Christian 
truth. 

Tlie Oolden Leyevd of Indut is a versified paraphrase of 
the story of Sunah^epa, as told in ih^Adart^yaBrdhmana, 
giving the full ritual setting of the story and a literal 
translation of the hundred Rh verses which were ^mplbyj^d 
in conjunction with it. Mr Robinson seems to Ifayo been 
justified in his claim that his work supplie^rliie first 
complete reproduction of the whole drama in^ European 
version ; and his astronomical interpretatiorj^as the merit 
of originality and may prove to be a geniiP^,^jntuition. The 
work has been shown to a few scholaTsi- atnd it is hoped 
that there may be little difficulty in riiising the modest 
subscription needed to guarantee its publication^ 

a! a. S. 
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TRANSLITERATrON 


OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND AI.I,U;L( ai-phabets. 

The system of Transliieriitioii shown in the Tiiblefe given 
overleaf is almost identical with tliat approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Roval 
Asiatic StrCiEiT earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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1 908 AN, Mauiig A uug, K. S.M., District Judge, Myaungmya, 
Burma. 

594 1909 ^Zaav, ^laung Kyaw, Drawing Master, Government High 
School for Kuropeans, Maymyo, Upper Burma. 
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1895 Mons. A. Barth, 

1906 Professor llen4 Basset, Algiers, 

1885 Professor Ramkrislina Qopal Bhandarkar, Poona^ 
Bomlay, 

1893 Professor Henri Cordier, Paris, 

1908 Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, Berlin, 

1907 Professor Julius Eggcling;, Edinhirgh. 

1893 Professor Iguaz Goldziher, Budapest, 

1890 Conte Comm. Angelo Do Guhernatis, Rome. 

1898 Professor Igiuice Guidi, Rome. 

1902 Professor Houtsma, Utrecht. 

1904 Professor Julius Jolly, Wnrzhirg, 

1899 Professor J. von Karahacek, Vienna, 

1878 Professor H. Kern, Leiden, 

1909 Professor Ernst Kuhn, Munich. 

1902 Professor Lanraan, Camhridge, Mass. 

1908 Professor Gaston Maspero, Paris. 

1895 Professor Ed. Kaville, Geneva. 

1890 Professor T. Kdldeko, Strasshurg. 

1908 Professor Hermann Oldenberg, GMingen. 

1901 Professor Dr. V. Radlotf, St, Petersburg. 

1887 Professor Eduard Sachau, Berlin. 

1908 Professor Carl Salemann, St. Petersburg. 

1906 Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. 

1892 M. Emile Senart, Paris. 

1909 Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje, Leiden, 

1910 Professor K. L. Tallqvist, JSelsingfors. 

1909 Professor Vilhelm Thomsen, Copenhagen. 

1892 Sumangala Maha Kayaka Uunause, Colombo^ Ceylon, 
1898 H.R.H. Priucc Vajirahana, BangJeoh. 

1896 Professor Windisch, Leipzig, 


Note — The number of Honorary Meinbors is linjitwl by Rule 9 to thirty. 
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LIST OP LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES 

StTBSCKlBlNG TO THIfl 

JOURNAL OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

- Aberdeen Univeusht Library. 

AJ'bbrystwith. University C*>llegk of- Walks. 

Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, India. 

Alleghenij Pa. Western Thfologicm. Seminary. 

Astor Library, New York 

AtHEN^UM i/LUB. 

Bangkok. Vajiranana Nationaj. Library. 

Benares, Queen’s College, In^Ha. 

Berlin Royal Libh\rk 
10 Bt!|j[rjTGH\M Central Flee Lcbraiu, 

Boston Public LrnRARY. 

^Breslau Univ<<iusity Library. 

BiiiGH??0N Public Library. (H. B. Roberts, Chief Librai’ian.) 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Cairo Kuedivial Libhahy. 

Calcutta Imperial Library. 

Calcutta. National Council of Education in Bengal. 
Calcutta. Presidency College. 

Calcutta. Sanskrit (Jollege. 

20 Chtca^l) TTnivkrsitt Library, Illinois. 

Chicago. Newberry Ltbraky. 

Chicago. The Ribbaro Egyptian Library, Western Theo- 
logical Scruinary. 

Christiania University Library. 

Cincinnati Pubirc Itbrary, Ohio. 

Columbia College Library, New York. 

Connemara Public Library, Madras. 

Constitutional Club. 

Copenhagen University Library. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

30 CuERAE Library, New York. 

Detroit Public Library, Michigan. 

East India United Service Club. 

Edinburoh Public Library. 



LIST OF LltUHARIKS AND SOCIKITKS 


Edinburgh IlNivEHsixy Ltbiury’. 

Erlangen Universitf Library. 

Florence. Bibliotbca JiTAzioNALK. 

(Geneva. BmioTHEauE Pobliquk. 

Gtlasgow University Library. 

Gottingen University Library. 

40 Government of India, Home Uepartment. 

Hague. Royal Library. 

Halle University Library. 

Harvard College Library. 

Jabalpur. Government College. 

' f 

Jena University Library. 

John Ryiands Library, Manchester. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

JuNAGADH College, Katliiawad. 

Kief University Library. 

60 Lahore. Central Museum. 

Lvuore. Panjab Public Library. 

Lei pziG . Uni versit y Li h ra ry . 

Liverpool Institute of Arcit.kologv. 

London Libra ry. 

Lucknow Museum. 

Lund University Library. 

Madrid. Biblioteca del Atkneo. 

Manchester Free Beferenck Library. 

Marburg University Library. 

60 Melbourne Public Library. 

Munich University Library. 

Mysore Archaeological Office, Bangalore. 

Nagpur. Director - General of Public Instruction ok 
Central Provinces, 

Naples University Libiiaky, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Library. 

New York City. Library of the Tantuik Order in America. 
Oxford. The Indian Institute. 

Oxford. Queen’s College. 

70 Paris. Institut de France. 

Paris. Bibhothequb Nationale. 

Paris. Bibliotheque du Ministere de la Guerre. 



L18T OF UHRARIKS AND WlETIKS. 
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PnABODT Institute, Baltimore. 

Philadelphia Libuaet Company. 

PlTT8BUE<5Hr. CaRNEGIE IjIBKARY. 
pRAG. Deutsche XJniversitat. 

Pratap Singh Museum, Sirinagar, Kaslimir. 

Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A.., Theological Sem inamt. 
Kichmond Wesleyan College. 
so *Bustock University Library. 

St. Petersburg. Imperial Geographical Society. 

Skattl... University of Washington Library. 

Shillong Public Librarj, Assrhi. 

Simla. Diructok- General of Education in India. 
Stockholm IIoyal Library. 

Stockholm Univ.’^rsity Librar;. 

Strasburg University Libra lv. 

Sydney F»ikk Libmary. 
foKYO. FoiTJTTA SoOilClAKA. 

90 Tokyo. Imperial University College of Litkratumk. 
Tokyo. Shtjkyo-datoaku Libuvry, Oraotooho, Koishikawa. 
Tubingen IInivkhsity Library. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. • 
Washington Catjioijc University Library. 

Wurzburg University Library. 

*■96 ZuRJcn Start Bibliothek. 

iVo^/e.-^Tjicre aro mmiy other libraries which subscribe through the hookfiellerfi. 
t^e Sccitetary would he much obliged by the Librarians of such libraries sending 
him thei'* names to be added to the above list. 
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